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PREFACE. 



My dear Gladys and Hilda, 

You will, I hope, be pleased with this little col- 
lection of the Tales I have told you since the story about 
" The Beautiful Face," which you are so fond of. The 
only story which has not been invented, or as you are 
pleased to call it, " made up" by me is " The Starlings' 
Nest," and when I read it to you you were so charmed 
with it that I thought it no harm to include it in this 
collection, acknowledging my obligation to the author of 
the original German. " Ina" is pardy true, the incident 
of the hungry children and the letter having taken place 
during the late war between Russia and Turkey. The 
story which gives its title to the book, was, you will remem- 
ber, written last, and was a great amusement to us in the 
evening hours. The story of the Royal Family of France 
has always had such an attraction for us that I knew you 
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would like any tale in which its members were intro- 
duced. ^' Lazy Rudolph" was written as a warning against 
some faults which many young people (not you, of course) 
are very apt to indulge in. 

I hope these trifles will amuse your young cousins and 
friends as much as they have amused you. 

Your loving mother, 
E. H. M. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE LADY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE TOP OF THE HOUSE, 

" IV/T*^^^^^' *^®"' ^'^ y°^ quite comfortable? Is 
there anything I can do for you before I go ?" 
The voice that spoke these words was one of the 
pleasantest and most cheerful to be heard in all the city 
of Paris, and it belonged to one of the sweetest and most 
charming little persons to be met with on a fine summer's 
rooming. It was very early on that fine summer's morn- 
ing, and Ad^le was going to her daily work in a little shop 
across the river. She was a bright specimen of a young 
girl of fifteen, with her fair hght brown hair put neatly 
up beneath her spotless white cap, and her white jacket 
(how she kept it so neat and snowy in the dark crowded 
city was a marvel to many) showing off her bright blue 
skirt, just a neat little bit of embroidery in red round the 
hem ; and with blue woollen stockings and shoes neatly 
blacked and with pretty silver buckles (the only relic of 
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better days) the dark court and the crowded house and 
the high attic seemed but an indifferent casket for such 
a precious jewel as pretty Adfele. And Adfele knew she 
was pretty, what French girl could be ignorant of so 
pleasing a fact? But the knowledge did not do her the 
least harm, for she had no time to think about it. Her 
hourly care was for another ; her thoughts night and day 
were on her mother, that precious invalid who occupied 
the little pallet bed in the most sheltered comer of the 
attic, the only place Adfele could find alike protected 
from the sun and the wind, the draught from the door 
and the glare from the latticed window. For herself she 
cared not. A rug laid down near her mother's bed was 
all she cared for. She was a great deal too tired when 
she came home from her work to know whether her bed 
was soft or hard, all she thought of was her mother's 
comfort, all her anxiety was to shield her mother from 
the daily hourly annoyances experienced from small 
means and long illness. Small means, did I say ? Why, 
Madame Maury had no means at all, or Adfele would 
never have left her. She was the wife of a chasseur on 
the estate of a nobleman of Normandy, and her husband 
being one of his master's favourite servants, had been 
persuaded to come to Paris in his retinue when the 
Marquis de Briquebec had received a certain appoint- 
ment at Court, which all the Counts and Marquises had 
been trying for; this end attained, like so many men 
who give their whole attention to their own advancement, 
his former care for his dependants and his estates seemed 
to have departed, and when poor Maury was seized with a 
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fatal illness he was discharged by a heartless steward 
without the regret and without the knowledge of his 
careless master. Unable to maintain his wife and child 
in the pretty lodging which his wages had secured to 
them, all three moved to a humble garret in a low part 
of the town, and here poor Maury died, and here his 
poor widow pined away from grief and anxiety, and 
would have died also, but for the irrepressible cheerful- 
ness of her one treasure Adfele. And how could Adfele 
be cheerful ? Her father dead, the father she loved with 
all her heart, her mother ill, bread uncertain from day to 
day? How could Adfele be cheerful? This was a 
little secret between Adfele and her guardian angel. 
Perhaps we shall be able to unravel it in time. It is 
wonderful how little people can live on when they have 
no superfluous wants, and Adfele's weekly earnings — very 
small indeed they were, not more than the sum many an 
English child throws away upon sweetmeats and^ sugar- 
plums — with good management and strict self-denial on 
her part, just sufficed to keep her and her mother alive. 
As for herself a little coffee and black bread amply suf- 
ficed for her morning's meal, but she generally contrived 
to add some small dainty to her mother's breakfast, a few 
raspberries or some fresh cresses, and by skilfully screen- 
ing her plate prevented the dear invalid from seeing the 
superiority of her own repast. 

" I wonder, mother dear, whether you will be quite 
comfortable whilst I am away. The stock pot has some- 
thing good in it, your own plate is quite clean and ready, 
I really think the soup smells better to-day than it did 
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yesterday, and you know you liked it very much yesterday, 
did you not ?" 

" Yes, Adfele, dear, but how am I to get it ?" said a 
weak languid voice. 

" I have asked Jeanne Trevy to come in and give it you 
at mid-day. She will find everything quite ready, even 
the salt close at hand, and she is a good girl and moves 
quietly and will not make a charivari, and distract your 
head." 

" Oh, Adfele, if I could only keep you with me !*' said 
the poor invalid. 

" But you can't, mother dear, because if you did, nei- 
ther of us would have anjrthing to eat. You know how 
I long every day for the evening to come that I may get 
back to you. I will try and learn a new song to sing to 
you ; they often let me turn over the music in the shop. 
You will promise me not to be sad. Look, here is the 
little rosebush breaking out into blossom ; how pretty it 
is ! I often think these buds tell us what is to happen ! 
When they are very pale, I think we shall have very few 
customers in the shop to-day, and when they are rosy 
red, I say, this will be a lucky day, and it generally hap- 
pens so ; at least it did last year ! I call it my fairy rose 
tree. It is just like something in a fairy tale !" 

" I think j'^« are just like something in a fairy tale," 
said the invalid affectionately. " You are always wanting 
to make a story out of everything." 

"And is it not more amusing," said Adfele, "than 
taking life so very literally and prosaically? I often 
amuse myself by thinking I am a fairy princess in dis- 
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guise going through all kinds of dangers, and so I quite 
forget the dirty streets with the gutters running down the 
centre, and the people pushing over the bridge." 

"And what are the dangers you pass through?" said 
her mother rather anxiously. 

'' Oh, they are not real dangers, only pretence dan- 
gers," said Adfele carelessly. " My first danger I pre- 
tend is Prosper, that ugly boy in the courtyard, who 
comes rushing out and nearly tumbles head-over-heels in 
his hurry. I call him the dragon. Then there is the 
cross concierge at the gate; he always seems to think 
everything such a trouble, he is like the dog with two heads 
I have read of somewhere, he is always howling. Then 
there is Monsieur Servan in the shop, if I am two mi- 
nutes late doesn't he look cross ! He is my last danger, 
he looks like the person who turned every one into stone. 
I sometimes feel as if my face was getting quite cold 
when he looks at me ; but he is kind really, and his wife 
is good to me, so I must not call him names, and after 
all they are only poor working people like us, and full 
of anxieties. Now I have picked you one of my dear 
roses, and I have put it on your quilt ; I cannot spare 
you one often, dear mother, for the supply is small. And 
here is your book of prayers, in large print, and there is 
your knitting all ready and quite close, and there is the 
Bon Dieu, straight before you to look down upon you 
and comfort you !" and Adfele pointed to the crucifix, the 
white plaster figure on the black cross, the littie sacred 
treasure of their days of distress and weariness. And 
then AdMe took her daily blessing, her mother's kiss, 
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and went away humming a merry tune though her eyes 
were full of tears. Her mother never saw those tears, 
and AdHe never let Madame Maury guess that any 
thought of anxiety ever entered that innocent heart. 
Four flights of narrow stairs led down into the courtyard, 
for this had been a grand tall old house with its court- 
yard and its gateway, though now it was let in little bits 
to the poor ; and Adfele and her mother had found shelter 
in the servants' attics up at the very top. But the birds 
build their nests in the tops of the houses, and they are 
full of life and fun and thankfulness, and AdMe used 
often to point them out to her mother as the swallows 
flew in and out and settled on the chimney stacks, and 
say, " It is nobler, mother, to be up high like this, far far 
away from the gutters and the noise, up, up near the blue 
sky with the swallows and our little rosebush, so clean 
and airy, it seems almost as if it were halfway to heaven." 
And then Madame Maury would answer in rather plain- 
tive tones, " Take care, my child, we are not too proud 
of the height ; remember the tower of Babel, the builders 
were scattered all over the earth, because they wanted to 
build a tower which should reach up to heaven." And 
Adble would laugh and kiss her mother again, and say, " it 
was like a fairy tower, and they were like two enchanted 
princesses shut up in the top of it. And you, dear mo- 
ther, I often think you are under a spell, and some day 
a fairy prince will come and wake you up." 

And then the invalid would faintly smile and say, 
" Nothing could wake me up except a return to bright 
green happy Normandy. It was an evil day when your 
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father followed his master to this dark evil town/' And 
then AdMe would be silent, but think to herself : " What 
different tastes people have to be sure 1 mother is pining 
for Normandy, and half the women of our village were 
dying with envy because they could not go to Paris I 
The world is a very funny world, to be sure T 

Down the four flights of stairs went Adble Maury, and 
as she came to the landing-place of the last but one, a 
door opened suddenly, and a short figure in a loose brown 
wrapper stood before her. This was one of Adfele's 
dangers, but one which she had not thought it necessary 
to mention to her mother. The brown figure stood 
just in front of her, and prevented her from going down 
the stairs, and a thick voice snapped out in low barking 
tones, " The rent, if you please. Mademoiselle Maury 1" 
Adfele turned very pale, and said, " If you please, ma- 
dame, if you cou d let me have another week, you know 
my mother has been so ill, and she was so bad last week 
I could not leave her, so you know I earned nothing, 
and the little money I had put by for you is all gone. I 
am so sorry ; please, Madame Vichaud, give me a little 
time." 

" Not a day longer, mademoiselle ! poor people like 
me can't afford to let their rooms for nothing. Do you 
suppose I can live without my rent ? If you do, you're 
mistaken, that's all I can tell you. Pay me the rent to- 
morrow morning, or out you go, ill or well" And the 
low barking voice gave another grunt as the landlady 
slammed the door, and poor Adble having passed one 
danger went down to encounter the others. 
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" Oh dear, oh dear ! I hope she won't go to mother's 
room ! that is all I dread ! Surely if I trust in Heaven I 
shall be shown some way out of this terrible business ! 
What hard-hearted people landladies are !" But AdMe's 
keen sense of justice came to the rescue, and she thought, 
"After all, as she says, they must live, and I cannot 
expect her to let us live in her house for nothing, though 
it is only an attic. Perhaps something will turn up 
before the day is over." 

What was to turn up Adble had not the slightest idea. 
A fairy godmother perhaps, but nothing earthly. She had 
no rich uncle who might suddenly return from the Indies 
to put all things straight. She had no noble patroness 
who would investigate her difficulties and generously 
relieve them. No, mother and daughter were alone in 
the world. 

"One comfort is that we live up at the. top of the 
house, out of the way of that ugly boy, and out of all the 
noise in the courtyard." So said Adfele as she descended 
into the noisy court, where groups of little children were 
shouting, and playing, and quarrelling, and chattering, as 
only French children can do. As Adfele's neat little 
figure and determined walk were seen crossing the flag- 
stones as quickly as possible, a group of children near her 
began singing a revolutionary song. 

It was the troublous time of the eighteenth century, 
when the Revolution had not actually broken out in 
France, but it was growling, and snarling, and rolling 
itself about like a dreadful savage animal waiting an 
opportunity to rush at its prey. Nothing was talked of 
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but politics, and children ranged themselves on different 
sides according to the opinions of their parents, and some 
thought it fine to disbelieve in God, and some thought it 
grand to revile the king. Others made an ostentatious 
parade of their loyalty, and would make the sign of the 
cross with great pomp when they drew near the revolu- 
tionary faction in the courtyard, and then the others 
jeered and insulted them, and hustled them up against 
the wall in a manner which would in England have oc- 
casioned a severe fight with fists, and a good many blue 
bruises. Fortunately, French children do not understand 
how to double up their fists, and hit out straight, but they 
keep their hands open and scratch, which does not do so 
much mischief. 

Adfele was very much respected by all the children, 
because she always gave them a cheerful and pretty 
answer when they spoke to her, and if they teased her 
she was so witty they were soon sorry they had ventured 
to provoke her. Her Normandy dress and provincial 
accent always excited great wonder, but her manner was 
so dignified and her voice so gentle, she always went by 
the nick-name of " the Little Blue Lady." 

This morning a huge awkward boy, about her own age, 
with stubby black hair, and a large mouth with a plentiful 
supply of white teeth, came dancing up to her and 
shouted, " Bonjour, citoyenne !" 

"I shall not speak to you if you call me that ugly 
name," said Adfele, " I hate it ; my name is Adble Maury." 

" And why do you hate being called what you are ?" 
said Prosper, his mouth grinning from ear to ear. " Are 
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you not a citizen ? A citizen is one who lives in a city, 
is he not ? And do you not live in a city, the good city 
of Paris r 

" Of course I do, worse luck. I only wish I were back 
again in green Normandy. But I am no more a citizen 
for all that, and I never will be." 

" Why, Citizen Maury ?" 

" Because," answered Adble, getting very red, " I know 
nothing good of your citizens and citizenesses. They are 
always speaking against the king and the queen, and 
denying religion. I wouldn't be a citizeness for the 
world." 

" But you can't help it whilst you live up at the top of 
the chimneys there," said Prosper. " Vive Citoyenne 
Maury ! Now boys, shout, Vive Citoyenne Maury." 
They did as he desired. 

AdHe's presence of mind did not forsake her. " If I 
were to shout, I'd try to do it a little better than that. 
I never heard anything so horribly discordant. Try 
again ! It's enough to set a cat's teeth on edge." 

Directly they found she did not mind, they left off, 
and Prosper making her a low bow, said, "Well done, 
mademoiselle ! when am I to have the honour of driving 
you to Versailles in my father's carrier's cart in order that 
you may have the felicity of seeing His Majesty the King 
and Her Majesty the Queen ?" 

"I certainly shouldn't go with you," said Adble. 
" You're not fit to have the honour of looking at the King 
or . the Queen either. Your father is a revolutionist, a 
citizen, or whatever you call it." 
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" Indeed ?" said Prosper. " But a cat may look at a 
king, and so may a dog, and so may even poor Prosper. 
But I bear no malice. Allow me, mademoiselle, to 
conduct you to the door of our splendid palace yard." 
And so poor Adble was almost obliged to accept Prosper's 
civilities, and running the gantlet of the crowd of high- 
spirited little politicians, she passed under the archway. 

" Tenez, mademoiselle," said the cross old porter at 
the entrance, '' you mind and be in a little earlier this 
evening, and don't keep me waiting about as you did 
yesterday." 

" You may depend upon it I'll do my best," said Adfele 
in a good-humoured voice. "People who have sick 
mothers at home looking out for them are never longer 
away than they can help ; but poor people who work for 
their living and depend upon other people's hours and 
ways can't always be in early." 

The soft answer pleased the cross old man, and he said, 
" Joy go with you, mademoiselle, and good luck bring 
you back again." 

Poor Adfele ! she was only a young girl from Normandy 
with but one aim, the comfort of her poor sick mother. 
She only wanted to work for her living and escape the 
notice of her fellow-creatures, and here she had been 
savagely attacked three times before she had got out of 
her dwelling-place. As she turned into the narrow street 
she felt the need of calmness and composure for her 
day's work, and longed to pass under the deep portal of 
a little grey church close by. She looked in, there were 
lights on one of the altars, and the priest was just begin- 
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ning to say to himself the psalm, "Judge me, O Lord." 
She would be quite in time for the service, and it would 
only take twenty minutes. But no, it would not be fair 
upon Monsieur and Madame Servan, she was late already. 
Prosper had delayed her in the courtyard, as he always 
tried to do ; if she took this time for devotion she would 
be using other people's time and not her own, and so 
giving just one little sigh, and thinking how happy those 
rich ladies must be who have time to go to church as 
much as ever they like, Adfele ran down the street and 
went over the bridge, and on to the other side of the 
river, where striking up one or two dark little alleys, she 
came to the shop whence she drew a modest pittance as 
vendor. And a quaint rubbishing kind of shop it was. 
If you go to Paris now, my young friends, you will find a 
magnificent straight street running over the place where 
all these little dark streets once were, and fine large shops 
with grand fronts and plenty of room, and light, and air, 
and all the houses staring white, with green blinds, and 
prosperous look, but nothing picturesque, nothing attrac- 
tive, nothing romantic at all. 

Monsieur Haussmann, the Prefect of late years, was a 
very great man, and he liked everything to be very bright, 
and clean, and tidy, and so he swept away most of the dark 
streets and alleys, and curious old grey houses, and a 
great deal of history, and every bit of romance. He was 
not like Adble, the Little Blue Lady, he did not care for 
making up stories, and he had not a spark of imagination. 
But at the time of my tale old Paris was worth taking a 
walk in, though it was certainly rather dirty, and some- 
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what close and oppressive ; the streets were narrow, and 
the houses nearly touched each other at the top ; there 
were quaint little towers at the comers of the streets, and 
pretty little statues under the gables of the curious old 
houses. There was a gutter running down the middle of 
every street, and there was no pavement at all for the foot 
passengers, and a rope ran across the street here and 
there with a lantern slung from it, instead of lamp-posts. 
Old Paris was very amusing in the day time, and rather 
dangerous at night, and those who walked there had to 
be very careful not to be splashed, and not to be run over 
and husded. Adble never seemed to fear an3rthing, and 
she never seemed to get dirty or splashed, or hustled like 
other people. She walked through the narrow dirty 
streets in a calm, dignified manner, and generally arrived 
at Monsieur Servants in splendid order, just as fresh 
and clean as when she started from her mother's garret. 
Adfele generally returned in just the same beautiful con- 
dition, and the children in the courtyard hovered round 
her wondering, and cried, " Here comes the Littie Blue 
Lady. I don't believe she has ever been out after all !" 
No one ever saw Adfele dirty or disordered. It was 
a curious fate that condemned this bright creature to find 
her daily work in the dark shop across the river ; she 
looked so utterly unsuited to anything of the kind. She 
was such a dainty little figure, just like one of those one 
sees so often on Dresden china ; what business had she 
to be walking under gloomy old archways, and hiding in 
a dirty shop when she ought to be dancing on a village 
green, or listening to the songs of those elegant shepherds 
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one reads of in ancient poetry, or sees portrayed upon 
canvas, but never has the good fortune to meet in real 
life? 

Monsieur and Madame Servan knew very well what 
they were about ; Adfele was the ray of sunshine in their 
small establishment. Overdone with the cares of a large 
family, the (members of which had the bad taste to 
arrive one after another in the most persevering manner, 
utterly regardless of the fact that there was neither 
sufficient room for their small bodies, nor sufficient food 
for their large mouths,) Madame Servan was too thank- 
ful to get some one to serve in the shop and enable her 
to give her entire attention to the interesting gallery 
of portraits of herself and Monsieur Servan, in the back 
parlour; and poor Monsieur Servan who had to make 
some of his wares, and also walk long distances to sell 
others, was only too glad to find so handy, so attractive, 
and so intelligent a shop girl as AdHe, in whose charge 
he could leave the whole of his earthly possessions with 
the most entire confidence. Adfele knew she was useful, 
and she gloried in the fact, but it never occurred to her 
to grumble and ask for more wages. She got her dinner 
daily in the little back room with the Servans, and they 
gave her the same cabbage soup and bouilli they had them- 
selves. They gave her a few francs a week too, just enough 
to keep her poor mother in food, but alas ! as we have 
seen, not sufficient to pay the rent. The dinner was the 
best they had, and they gave it gladly, and Adfele re- 
ceived it thankfully ; the money was all they could afford, 
and she took it cheerfully, but only wished that she were 
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rich that she might be able to help the poor Servans for 
nothing. 

" If it were not for mother I would not take anything 
from the poor things. When evening comes, and I have 
to go home, and Madame Servan comes into the shop 
after she has put the children to bed, she looks so tired 
and worn, and pale, I declare it goes to my heart to 
see her." 

Adfele knew she was useful, and handy, and trustworthy, 
but there was one thing she did not know, and this was 
that the mere sight of her was an attraction to the popu- 
lace who dwelt near, and that many a customer was drawn 
to the shop by the prospect of being served by the neat 
bright cheerful Normandy girl. Monsieur and Madame 
Servan knew this very well, and had Adfele asked for a 
rise of wages, she would most certainly have obtained 
it. But AdHe had a great deal too much sympathy 
for the troubles of her employers to think of such a 
thing. 

The little dark shop was supposed to sell anything and 
everything : tobacco and pipes, music and groceries, toys, 
and cakes, and bonbons. The shop window, small as it 
was, was the most confusing thing you ever saw ; every- 
thing was heaped up in great and little heaps, with a 
huge tangle over all. Adfele knew where to find every- 
thing, dnd how to unravel everything, which was more than 
either Monsieur or Madame Servan did, she kept the ac- 
counts very exactly, and put the money tidily away, and 
always knew at the end of the day to a sou what the 
gains were. All this was invaluable to the owners of the 
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shop, who were generally in a state of what we must call 
for want of a better term, " muddle." It was a wonder 
they had not come to grief long ago. However, some- 
times a great muddle is not half so dangerous as a little 
one, and when a case gets desperate, it begins to mend. 
This was the case with the Servans, when they first made 
acquaintance with the Little Blue Lady. Poor Maury the 
chasseur used to buy his tobacco at the Servans' when he 
had any money to buy tobacco with, and when he got ill 
he used often to talk about that shop, and tell his wife 
and daughter what a slip-shod affair it was, and how much 
the Servans wanted help. And when the poor fellow 
died after his little stock of savings was exhausted, Ad^le 
remembered this, and without asking anybody's advice, 
she posted off to the little establishment, and with the 
consent of her mother, engaged herself as Madame Ser- 
vants helper and friend. 

" She might have done better for herself, if she had 
asked my advice," said the cross old porter at the gate. 

" She might have done better for herself, if she had 
asked my advice," said cross old Madame Vichaud, on 
the landing ; but some people always think they could 
settle other people's affairs so much better than they can 
do themselves. 

Ad^le did not want any of their advice. They had not 
been so over-kind to her, that she need go to them in 
her distress, and if mother and daughter were quite agreed, 
what business was it of anybody else ? And this was how 
Adfele came to be serving in the little gloomy shop. 

"You always do look so nice," said Madame Servan in 
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her dejected pining voice, " one would never think you 
had come all that long distance ; you look as if you had 
come out of a bandbox, or like one of those Normandy 
dolls one sees in the toy shop in the next street. How 
do you manage ? / never can keep clean, and I never go 
out of the house, except on Sundays. How do you man- 
age, mademoiselle ?" 

Madame Servan could not help calling Ad^le made- 
moiselle. She knew she was not what is strictly termed a 
lady, and yet there was something so ladylike about her. 

'* I just look where I am going, madame. I try not to 
put my foot in the gutter, and when I see somebody 
coming in a great hurry, I give them all the room I can j 
and when I see somebody who wants the inside of the 
pathway I just give it them, and save them the trouble of 
pushing.'' 

" But it rains sometimes, and rain in a town is not 
clean rain." 

" Ah, then I stand under an archway until it is over, 
and that's what makes me late sometimes, for I cannot 
bear spoiling my clothes. We have no cash to spare to 
buy new ones ;" and Adfele very nearly sighed, but she 
checked herself, for she remembered that too many sighs 
already were breathed in that stuffy overcrowded dwelling. 
" But stay, where have you put that vanille chocolate ? up 
there, I declare, out of everybody's reach ; wait, madame, 
do not you try to reach it ; and where is the nougat ? 
everybody likes nougat ; oh, I declare, here it is, all 
among the tobacco. Madame Servan, how could you put 
it here ? no one likes bonbons smelling of tobacco." 

c 
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Poor Madame Servan almost began to whimper like a 
scolded child, she had a terrible trick of muddling every- 
thing directly AdMe had left. Adfele had never done but 
one hard thing with regard to Madame Servan. She in- 
sisted upon being let off at six o'clock in order to go 
home to her mother, unless upon particular occasions 
when she consented to stay later ; and the owners of the 
shop were reluctantly compelled to agree to this arrange- 
ment on pain of losing her services altogether. She also 
insisted upon having her Sundays to herself, not because 
she wanted to go pleasuring, or because she had any 
scruples of conscience about serving in the shop upon 
that day ; AdMe never troubled her head about abstract 
questions, and if any one was in want of anything, from 
tobacco to preserved peaches, she did not see why she 
should not let them have it, Sunday or not. She stood 
out against serving in the shop on Sunday because she 
wanted that day with her mother, and she knew that 
Sunday, for some reason or other, is always the very sad- 
dest day of all the week to an invalid. Of course it 
ought not to be so, but it most certainly is, as all who 
have to do with an invalid will testify. Perhaps it is the 
recollection of happy Sundays of old, when they ran to 
church in bright spring mornings, through fields full of 
cowslips ; perhaps the sound of the church bells summon- 
ing them where they cannot go ; perhaps the discomfort 
of trying to fix their weak brains upon subjects suited to 
the day; whichever it may be, every one knows how 
difficult it is for the sick to be happy on Sunday. And 
this was the reason AdMe would not leave her mother 
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on that day, and so drove rather a hard bargain concern- 
ing times and seasons with the Servans. 

"All the mischief was done after you left, of course, 
Mademoiselle Adble," sighed Madame Servan. "Tm 
sure I don't know what's to be done, some folks are tidy 
by nature, and some folks are not, and 'tis no use grieving 
and grieving because the things get in a muddle. But 
here comes a customer, I thought we should get one 
directly he caught a glimpse of your pretty blue skirt 
through the windows." 

AdMe laughed. " He will be clever if he catches a 
sight of anything through this window j any one would 
say it hadn't been cleaned for a month. Give me a 
duster, madame. 111 jump upon this chair and clean it 
in no time." But a duster could nowhere be found of 
course, and sure enough a customer did come in, and 
AdMe had to jump down and greet him with her quiet 
" Que voulez-vous, monsieur ?" trembling for fear she 
should not be able to find the required article amidst the 
chaos poor Madame Servan had made. But it was found, 
and the customer was served so quickly, and so cheer- 
fully, that he vowed he would come again next week, and 
never buy anything an3rwhere else, nor be served by any- 
body but the Little Blue Lady. Had Madame Servan 
dispensed the merchandise, he would have grumbled, and 
shuffled out of the shop never to return to it. No won- 
der the Servans wanted to keep well with Adfele, at any 
rate until their eldest daughter had grown old enough to 
take her place. They flattered themselves that theu: 
eldest girl was very like Adfele, and that when she grew 
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up she would only require a bright blue skirt and a Nor- 
mandy cap to turn her into a perfect Little Blue Lady. 
Poor things ! how some people do deceive themselves ! 
Madame Servan soon departed to her young ones, and 
Adfele had a very busy morning, she got on much better 
when she was quite alone with the customers, and nobody 
confused her. Sometimes half-a-dozen would come into 
the shop at once, but Adfele always gave every one a 
bow and a smile, and when she was busy with one, 
did not pretend to think nobody else was near, but just 
whispered a civil word ; " In one moment, monsieur ;'* 
"Pray take a chair, madame;" "I will attend to you 
with pleasure, mademoiselle ;" and everybody was pleased 
to wait, and to have the chance of watching that pretty 
neat little figure turning this way and that way, and fetch- 
ing things in such an obliging and handy manner, because 
they knew that when their turn came, they would have 
the same attention paid to them. And Ad^le was never 
absent and never out of humour. 



CHAPTER II. 

A PIECE OF GOOD LUCK. 

" A H," said Madame Servan as they sat in the stuffy 
-^^ little room behind the shop, eating bouilli, and 
feeding all the little Servans, " I wonder where you get 
all your brightness and quickness, Mademoiselle AdMe ; 
I do believe it is the fresh country air ; nothing like being 
brought up on a village green, with a dance and a song 
to echo back the sound of the merry church bells. I 
think I should die happy, could I see my children play- 
ing about on such a village green as you have told me 
about ; they seem to pine here for want of fresh air, and 
'tis very damp and close, down by the river." 

" You are right," said Adfele, " country air is better than 
wine. I do believe if my own dear mother could get 
back to our native place she would be well again ; she 
says she never can get well in Paris. But it is no use 
thinking ; where is the money to come from ? It is diffi- 
cult enough to live here, without getting money for a 
long journey. After all, places don't matter much ; if we 
can only do our duty and live with the people we care 
for, that is the great thing." 
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" All very well for you" said Madame Servan, who was 
not blessed with a contented mind ; " I should like to 
get away from the people I care for, I'm overdone with 
them, there are too many of them, and as for duty, I've 
nothing else from morning till night. When you're as old 
as I am, youll be sick of duty, see if you're not." 

AdHe laughed, but the laugh ended with a little sigh, 
for she remembered the owing rent and the brown figure 
on the landing, and she did not anticipate a pleasant re- 
turn home. If only Madame Vichaud would go out for 
a little pleasuring sometimes ! But she never did, she 
seemed to be always on that landing watching to get the 
rents out of her unfortunate tenants. And then con- 
science whispered to Adfele, ". Why should she let you live 
in her room for nothing?" and Adfele answered con- 
science, " Oh dear me, I'm sure I don't want her to do so, 
I only want her not to vex mother when she is so ill." 

In spite of AdHe's troubles, she, as usual, left Ma- 
dame Servan and the little shop much brighter than 
she found them, and in lightening the troubles of others, 
the thought of her own grew lighter. More than once 
she had it in her mind to ask Madame Servan for a 
slight advance, for a little of that money she had taken 
to-day over the counter, but one look at the poor woman's 
sallow face and heavy grey eyes put the idea out of the 
question : " Poor thing, I will not add to her troubles 1" 
she thought, " she is most likely in debt for the rent of 
the shop j dear me, everybody seems in debt to some- 
body else, what a very large creditor there must be at the 
back of everything 1" 
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And so Ad^le shook herself and got rid of all the dust, 
and kissed the children, and left the shop to its usual 
evening muddle. Of course she put everything beauti- 
fully to rights before she left, but she knew it would be 
all to wrongs in about half an hour, and as she left, poor 
Madame Servan sighed, and said the sun had set, and so 
it had, for her. Ad^le went on her way back with her 
usual light step, but with by no means a light heart 

^' I thought something might have turned up to-day, 
but nothing has ; never mind, the day is not over yet, but 
it will be awful if I have to face Madame Vichaud again 
in a penniless condition. How I wish something would 
turn up ! If some dear little boy were to tumble into the 
river now, and I were to fish him up without getting 
drowned myself, and his parents were to reward me hand- 
somely, that would be delightful. Or another thing might 
happen. Some little girl might get nearly run over by 
one of those great lumbering diligences, and I might rush 
across the street and pull her out of the way. She would 
have been neglected by her nurse of course, and her mo- 
ther, a marquise, might be watching me out of a window, 
and then she would call to me, and tell me to come and 
see her, and then she would say, ' Dear AdMe, what can 
I do to show my gratitude 7* and I should say, ' Oh Ma- 
dame, pay our rent to Madame Vichaud, and send my 
mother and me back to Normandy T But I should not 
like it at all, I should like to be able to say, ' Madame, the 
pleasure of serving you is a reward in itself.' That's what 
the people in story books would say, but then I shouldn't 
get the money to pay the rent I no, no, poor people can- 
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not afford to say such pretty things, they must take what's 
given them and be thankful. But I should like to have 
a little money just to help the poor Servans : let me count, 
dear me, how many of them are there ? one, two, three, 
four, five, six, oh what a number; and none of them 
pretty, which is most unlucky." 

AdHe was not like most people ; she did not take a 
fancy to pretty children and neglect the ugly ones ; quite 
the contrary, she thought there were plenty of people to 
be kind to the pretty ones, so she gave her attention to 
the plain ones : she retained the touching generosity of 
childhood which always lavishes most affection on the 
dislocated and wigless doll. So she loved the little Ser- 
vans for their ugliness, and longed to help them, but the 
power to do so seemed quite out of her reach. Her 
dreams were not to be realised. No princely child ran 
across the road, no diligence ran over it, no marquise 
looked out of the window to watch the rescue, and Adfele 
laughed as she remembered that the children of the 
nobility were not in' the habit of scampering wildly in the 
muddy street, and that marquises were not likely to dwell 
in that quarter of the town. As she turned into a little 
street which was her shortest way of getting to the 
bridge, two young men galloped wildly along. They were 
mounted on beautiful horses, and seemed almost as if they 
were riding for a wager. AdMe j ust saw the colour of their 
coats, and the face of one of them, but no more. One 
had a light blue coat, and the other a deep claret-coloured 
one. The face of the gentleman who wore the light blue 
coat, and (perhaps Ad^le took notice of him because he 
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wore her favourite colour,) was fresh, and bright, and 
merry, and his white powdered hair, for it was the &shion 
then to wear powder, made him look like a ruddy apple 
with a drift of early autumn snow upon it He did not see 
AdMe, for he was too busy trying to moderate the speed 
of his fiery horse to have eyes or observation for any foot 
passenger. They dashed by her at a tearing pace, and 
turned the corner so sharply, that she stood amazed, 
wondering that no accident had happened. But an acci- 
dent had happened. There, at Adfele's feet lay a thick 
brown leather purse. She took it up and handled it, as she 
would have handled a hedgehog or any other curious 
creature, and stepping aside, though no other human 
being happened to be at that moment in the little short 
street, she opened it. What a sight ! It was like a fairy 
tale ! silver and gold, and notes in glorious profusion, 
large silver pieces, little gold ones, splendid louis-d'ors, 
and paper worth unthought of sums ! Thanks to the little 
shop of Madame Servan, AdMe knew enough about mo- 
ney to be quite aware of the value of the possession which 
had so unexpectedly thrust itself upon her. 

Here was a treasure ! Adfele turned pale and then red, 
and then she shivered, as people do after some accident 
has befallen them. " Oh, how wonderful ! what a glori- 
ous thing to happen to poor me ! it is a fairy tale ! a 
magic purse has fallen down before me ! No more 
trouble for my poor mother ! we can pay Madame Vich- 
aud's rent, and give her something over too for keeping 
her waiting so long ! We can go back to Normandy and 
dance on the village green again on summer afternoons ! 
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And the poor little Servans ! why there is enough here to 
make them quite comfortable. Oh, happy day! oh, 
happy day T AdMe hastened on, most anxious to show 
the treasure to her mother, that poor mother who had 
suffered so much from grief and want, but she looked up 
and saw the little church she had passed in the morning. 
Her time ivas her own now, it would not take more than 
a minute or two to go in and return thanks. 

She turned into the church, and the burden of the busy 
life, and the cares of others, and the thought of the future 
all fell off in that quiet devotional atmosphere. It was 
so peaceful, so refreshing. She saw a light over one of 
the altars; she knelt down and poured out her heart 
before God in one fervent " Our Father," and having 
thus offered her thanksgiving — for Ad^le did not know 
many prayers by heart, but had a kind of notion that the 
Father loved to hear the Son's own prayer better than 
any other — she rose from her knees and continued her 
walk. "So they want to pull down the churches, do 
they ?" she said in disgust, as she passed a man in a red 
cap ; " if they do they will never pull down my faith. I 
will never be a citizeness, not I, see if I will, never — 
never — never 1" 

Ad^le had placed her treasure on a bench near her 
whilst she said her prayer, but the new rush of thoughts 
made her forget to take it up again. The sight of the 
man in the red cap suggested thieves, and she involuntarily 
placed her hand in her bosom. The purse was not there. 
She flew back to the church, back to the altar before 
which she had prayed Her treasure was there safe 
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nothing, but tried to thread her way through them. In 
that court the Republican party was stronger than the 
Royalist AdMe saw this at a glance. "Just stand 
aside and let me pass/' she said, with the air of a queen, 
as they closed round her. 

" She has spoken at last," they cried, " Madame has 
spoken. Stand aside; vive la dtoyenne! Madame, 
shout, Vive la republique ! and we will let you through." 

" I shall not," said AdMe, hugging her treasure closer 
to her. 

" Then cry, Down with the King and Queen !" 

" I shall not," said Adfele again, " you may shout your- 
selves hoarse, but you will get none of your horrid, nasty 
wicked cries out of me." 

The mob of children laughed. Poor little things ! they 
only repeated what they had heard their fathers and 
mothers say. They were rather pleased at having irrita- 
ted the Little Blue Lady, and shouted again, " Down with 
the churches T 

" Oh, this is too bad," said Adfele, " you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. Thank goodness, I live up at 
the top of the house amongst the swallows, and only come 
down once a day for good and all ! I wouldn't pass 
through such a profane set more than twice a day for 
all the world ! Where is your catechism, you little 
heathens ?" 

" Down with the catechism !" shouted the mob. " We 
needn't learn the catechism any more, the clubs are going 
to put that all down. Go back to Normandy, Little 
Blue Lady 1" 
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" I only wish I could," said Adfele ; " I would go to- 
morrow morning if I could, but I fear I shall not be able 
to pack and be off before this day week, even if my 
mother should be well enough to start." 

This gave quite a shock to the riotous little multitude, 
and particularly to their ringleader Prosper. They had 
no intention of losing the Little Blue Lady, for she was 
at once their butt and their admiration. 

"O dear mademoiselle," they shouted, "don't go 
away 3 the courtyard will be so black and ugly without 
you. Promise us that you will not go away." 

"That depends upon how you behave," said Adfele. 
" I am not going to stay here to listen to any profanity, 
I can tell you," so she threaded her way through the 
teasing crowd, and passing under the richly carved door- 
way went up the grand old staircase. 

Ad^le's nature was by no means a deceitful one, but 
she would have given a good deal to pass Madame 
Vichaud's door unheard. Was she on the landing ? No ! 
wonderful piece of luck, no, but another moment might 
bring her. Should she take her shoes off? No ! AdMe 
was really too much of a little lady to indulge in any 
artful proceeding, there was no particular harm in it, but 
somehow it was abhorrent to her nature, so she kept her 
shoes on and made a little more clatter than usual as she 
passed the dreaded door. But no, Madame Vichaud was 
busy preparing her evening soup, and such a savoury 
smell came forth from her chamber, Adble felt that she 
was safe for a little time. 

The beams of the setting sun shone across Madame 
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Maury's calm sweet face, and lit up the pink roses on 
Adfele's pet tree. 

" Mother, how are you ?" was as usual the first question. 

"Well, my darling, well, but the day has seemed long 
without you." 

" Did Jeanne come in as I asked her?" 

" Yes, dear, and gave me my dinner nicely." 

" And has anybody been in to see you ? Has anybody 
been worrying you ?" 

" Oh no, dear, what could make you think of such a 
thing?" 

AdMe's mind was relieved ; Madame Vichaud had kept 
her word, and had not attacked the invalid about the rent. 
She could no longer keep her good news to herself. 

"Mother, I have something to tell you, something 
most grand, most beautiful. I have brought home a 
purse full of gold." AdMe felt something hot on her 
cheek. It was a ray from the setting sun. Just then a 
little voice seemed to come from her favourite rose tree : 
it said, " Not yours ! not yours !" " How odd !" thought 
Adfele, " everything I like best seems to tell me that It 
must be true. What will mother say, I wonder !" 

She laid the purse on Madame Maury's bed. Her 
mother did not seem so much excited as she had expected. 
AdMe was disappointed ; she did not know how thoroughly 
a great grief quiets the heart 

Madame Maury took up the purse and opened it 
She counted the money carefully. Eight hundred livres. 
And then she asked for pen and paper, that she might put 
down the exact amount, and the date on which it was found. 
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" Mother dear 1" said AdMe, " how comfortable this 
will make you, and it will take us back to Normandy, 
and it will also enable us to do something for the poor 
Servans." 

The mother looked at her with a quiet searching glance. 
And then said gently, " Not yours, AdMe, not yours !" 

Adble started as she again heard the familiar words, 
" But I found it, mother, it lay there at my feet." 

" Have you done all you could to find the owner?" 

Adfele blushed. " Mother, I only thought of you." 

"Dear child, wheijiever we find a lost treasure, we 
should do all in our power to return it to the owner. 
Look at the purse and see whether you can find any- 
thing to help you to do so." 

AdMe took it, and saw a silver coronet and the let- 
ter B. 

" O mother, you are right, but indeed, indeed, I could 
not tell this was a B, it did not look like a letter, it is all 
flourished backwards and forwards and in and out ; who 
on earth could tell it was a B ? It looks like an orna- 
ment of some kind." 

" Nevertheless, it is a B, there is no doubt about it 
Can you tell me of any person you saw in the street 
before you found it ?" 

Adfele remembered the two violent young horsemen, 
and described them exactly, particularly the fresh co- 
loured face and the light blue coat 

Madame Maury really grew excited this time. " AdMe, 
you have described the young Marquis de Briquebec 
exactly — the son of our old master. I have not seen 
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him for years, and then only for a moment, for he was 
at school and college ; and found the old grey Norman 
Castle dull, as indeed his father did afterwards ; but I 
remember well the bright complexion and the laughing 
face. His father died, you remember, shortly after yours. 
They say his long-sought honours did him no good, and 
Paris did him no good either, and the poor lady his wife 
pined and pined and did all she could to get him into 
better ways, and now she is left in the fine town-house 
because her son will not go back to Normandy, and her 
heart is with the tenants and the peasants there." 

" Why doesn't she go back alone and leave him here ?" 
growled AdHe. " I would." 

" Ah, Adfele, you know not the strength of a mother's 
love. She does not care for her own comfort, her own 
tastes, if only she can save him from his careless ways. 
By making a home for him here in Paris she gives him 
no excuse for dissipation." 

" How do you know all this, mother?" 

"Jeanne told me. Jeanne knows all that goes on, 
because her uncle was coachman there for some time." 

"But now what are we to do?" said AdMe. "Of 
course this purse must be restored, if we can only find 
out who the owner is ; but, dear mother, there are seve- 
ral people in Paris whose names begin with a B." 

" Very true. But perhaps there are not many whose 
names begin with a B, and who have a marquis's coronet 
beside. Besides it seems very probable that the young 
man who was galloping by, and who bears from your 
description such a very strong likeness to the young mar- 
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not aflford to say such pretty things, they must take what's 
given them and be thankful. But I should like to have 
a little money just to help the poor Servans : let me count, 
dear me, how many of them are there ? one, two, three, 
four, five, six, oh what a number ; and none of them 
pretty, which is most unlucky." 

Adfele was not like most people ; she did not take a 
fancy to pretty children and neglect the ugly ones ; quite 
the contrary, she thought there were plenty of people to 
be kind to the pretty ones, so she gave her attention to 
the plain ones : she retained the touching generosity of 
childhood which always lavishes most affection on the 
dislocated and wigless doll. So she loved the little Ser- 
vans for their ugliness, and longed to help them, but the 
power to do so seemed quite out of her reach. Her 
dreams were not to be realised. No princely child ran 
across the road, no diligence ran over it, no marquise 
looked out of the window to watch the rescue, and Ady e 
laughed as she remembered that the children of the 
nobility were not in' the habit of scampering wildly in the 
muddy street, and that marquises were not likely to dwell 
in that quarter of the town. As she turned into a little 
street which was her shortest way of getting to the 
bridge, two young men galloped wildly along. They were 
mounted on beautiful horses, and seemed almost as if they 
were riding for a wager. Adfele j ust saw the colour of their 
coats, and the face of one of them, but no more. One 
had a light blue coat, and the other a deep claret-coloured 
one. The face of the gentleman who wore the light blue 
coat, and (perhaps Adfele took notice of him because he 
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wore her favourite colour,) was fresh, and bright, and 
merry, and his white powdered hair, for it was the fashion 
then to wear powder, made him look like a ruddy apple 
with a drift of early autumn snow upon it. He did not see 
Adble, for he was too busy trying to moderate the speed 
of his fiery horse to have eyes or observation for any foot 
passenger. They dashed by her at a tearing pace, and 
turned the corner so sharply, that she stood amazed, 
wondering that no accident had happened. But an acci- 
dent had happened. There, at Adble's feet lay a thick 
brown leather purse. She took it up and handled it, as she 
would have handled a hedgehog or any other curious 
creature, and stepping aside, though no other human 
being happened to be at that moment in the little short 
street, she opened it. What a sight ! It was like a fairy 
tale ! silver and gold, and notes in glorious profusion, 
large silver pieces, little gold ones, splendid louis-d'ors, 
and paper worth un thought of sums 1 Thanks to the little 
shop of Madame Servan, AdMe knew enough about mo- 
ney to be quite aware of the value of the possession which 
had so unexpectedly thrust itself upon her. 

Here was a treasure ! AdMe turned pale and then red, 
and then she shivered, as people do after some accident 
has befallen them. " Oh, how wonderful ! what a glori- 
ous thing to happen to poor me I it is a fairy tale ! a 
magic purse has fallen down before me ! No more 
trouble for my poor mother ! we can pay Madame Vich- 
aud's rent, and give her something over too for keeping 
her waiting so long ! We can go back to Normandy and 
dance on the village green again on summer afternoons I 
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that sound behind her? "Somebody wants to keep up 
with me," thought Adfele. " I'll see if they shall !" and 
she quickened her pace and held the purse tighter and 
tighter. But cloppety-clop, cloppety-clop, cloppety-clop. 
Somebody else had quickened his pace too, and had 
evidently said to himself, " Two can play at that game." 
On went Adble again as fast as she could go. Somebody 
must be wanting to catch hold of her, and take away the 
purse. Ad^le was thinking so much about that purse 
she thought everybody else must be thinking about it too. 
Poor Adfele ! she used to walk so lightly and so cheerily 
through the streets ; it \^ a wonderful thing if she had 
five francs in her pocket, and nobody wanted to rob her 
of them ; but now, oh, what a burden money is, to be 
sure, especially when it does not belong to you ! Adfele 
went on again, almost running ; wooden-shoes ran too, 
and gained upon her, she was afraid to look round, she 
had an idea that it was the man in the red cap, and 
Adfele hated a red cap. She had seen plenty of them in 
the country certainly, but there they meant no harm, 
quite the contrary, but in Paris they seemed to mean a 
great deal, and Adfele hated everybody who hated the 
king. She heard wooden-shoes breathing, and a familiar 
voice greeted her : " Oh, mademoiselle, what a run you 
have given me !" She looked round, it was ugly Prosper, 
grunting and groaning with the exertion of the run, and 
grinning with delight at having succeeded in the chase. 
" Oh, mademoiselle, what a run you have given me !" 
" And who told you to run after me ? You might 
have spared yourself the trouble," said Adfele, dreading a 
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new complication, for if Prosper knew about the purse 
all the other children would know it, and then Madame 
Vichaud would know, and half a hundred other persons 
in that block of buildings, and who could tell what it 
might bring upon her and her mother ! Perhaps an ac- 
cusation of theft, perhaps murder and robbery. 

" You are very ungrateful, mademoiselle,'' said Pros- 
per, walking beside her, and flourishing a big stick he 
held in his hand. 

"When I ask you to do me a service," replied the 
young girl, " I shall be able to judge of the amount of 
gratitude it requires." 

" I am not going to interrupt you indeed, citizen . ." 

" What ?" said Adfele. 

" Never mind, I won't say it again. Father always 
calls mother citizen, and so I thought it must be right." 

" Your father and mother may call each other what 
they please. Prosper, and I have no right to find fault, 
but I will trouble you not to call me by such a name, and 
if you do you will get no answer." 

" Very well, citi . . mademoiselle, and don't be angiy 
with me ; but I could not bear to see you turning out of 
the courtyard into the street at this time of night — it is 
not fit for a young girl to go about the streets alone in 
these troublesome times ; so I just fetched my stick and 
came out after you to see that you get back safe. You 
won't send your faithful fnend away, will you ?" 

Adfele was touched by such devotion ; but she did not 
want to be too intimate with Prosper. Not because he 
was so ugly, but because he was a revolutionist, though 
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neither Adble nor Prosper quite knew what a revolutionist 
was. So she said, '' Prosper, the streets are free to all, 
and if you choose to walk in them, I cannot help it, but 
don't expect me to entertain you, for I am very tired, 
and don't expect me to tell you my business, because 
it is somebody else's." 

'' I don't want to know your business, and I will walk 
behind you, if you like. You shall be a marquise, and I 
will be your footman with a long stick. Only let me 
come with you, and see you safe back." 

" And you will ^k no questions ?" 

" None." 

'' And you will not try to find out what my business 
is?" 

" Certainly not." 

" On these conditions you may come," said Adfele 
graciously ; " and now I will tell you how you may help 
me. Do you know the way to the Faubourg S. Ger- 
main ?" 

" Oh yes," said Prosper, " I have driven my father's 
cart there scores of times. That's where so many of the 
nobility live. My father says he wishes they had only 
one neck, that one blow might cleave their heads from 
their bodies." 

" And what have they done to your father to make him 
say such a horrible thing ?" 

" Nothing that I know of. They always give him plenty 
to do, in fact, I should say that they were his best cus- 
tomers, and many is the bottle of wine he has drunk 
inside their gates." 
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'^ Then what is it all about ?" asked AdMe, repeating 
her puzzlement aloud. 

" I am sure I can't tell you ; but the people are going 
to have their rights, citi . . I beg pardon, mademoiselle, 
and nobody is going to knock under to any one any 
more." 

'^ Then everybody is going to be at the top T asked 
AdMe. 

'' I believe so, mademoiselle." 

'' Then what is to become of the people who are at the 
top now ?" 

" Oh, they are to go down to the bottom." 

" Then everybody can't be at the top ?" 

'' Oh no. Mademoiselle AdMe, but we should like a 
little change; you see, they have had their turn long 
enough." 

<< But suppose they mightn't like the change?" 

" Then Uiey must put up with it." 

" And this is what you call liberty, I suppose ?" 

*' Yes, mademoiselle ; liberty, equality, and fraternity." 

'' I don't see it," said Adble shaking her head gravely. 

^' Neither do I, mademoiselle, but father does ; and 
the clubs seem to see it, and all the wise ones." 

" Wise in their own conceit," muttered AdMe. 

" Vive la repu — " began Prosper. 

" Now, Prosper, if you dare say such a thing, we part 
company at once." Ad^Ie was rather frightened as she 
said this, for she did not feel happy at the idea of being 
left alone in such an unknown part of the town, and 
she thought Prosper might take her at her word. 
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But he only drew nearer to her, and clasped his 
stick the tighter. 

'^ I will not, mademoiselle. I am sorry I forgot. I 
wish you had somebody with you who could take care of* 
you better, and not insult your prejudices." 

Prosper was fishing for a compliment, but AdMe would 
not give him one. The conversation continued in the 
same strain until they reached the street in the Faubourg 
S. Germain, and stopped before the handsomely carved 
gates which led into the grand courtyard of the Marquis 
de Briquebec's town-house. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



CAUGHT BY THE GHOST, 

'T'HE Marquis de Briquebec sat in a splendid apart- 
ment within that outwardly gloomy old town palace. 
He was still in that light blue suit which had attracted the 
attention and admiration of Adble ; his boots were dusty 
and his face was sulky, for he had lost his bet, and he 
had lost his money, he had nearly lost his friend, and 
what was worse, he had lost his temper. He was a good- 
natured, generous-hearted young man, spoilt by over-much 
prosperity. If he had had to work hard for his living, he 
would have been a happy man. Had he been a hunts- 
man, or even a cobbler, or a tinker, he would have sung 
away at his work, and enjoyed cabbage soup, and bread and 
onions with a hearty appetite, but in his present most envi- 
able circumstances it was all his mother could do to coax 
him to eat his luxurious dinner. He was looking very 
cross this evening, and sat ^vith his head on his hands, 
hardly answering the remarks addressed to him by the 
venerable lady, who had the honour of holding that re- 
lationship. 

" Charles, I am afraid you are getting more careless 
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than ever/' said the handsome mother in her stately way, 
as she sat playing with the handle of her &n. Everybody 
said no one knew how to handle a fan so gracefully as 
Madame de Briquebec did. 

No answer. 

''You should go and rusticate a little while in Nor- 
mandy. I long to see the old towers and the dove-cots 
again/' 

No answer. 

'' Eight hundred pounds is a very large sum to lose." 

No answer. 

'' I really do not know, Charles, how we are to raise 
it, and you tell me it must be paid." 

" Of course, mother, of course, or what will St. Valdry 
and the others say ? It must be paid, and before two 
days are over too." 

" I wish you would not trifle away your existence with 
these foolish nonsensical wagers, but I will not reproach 
you, for I see you are heartily ashamed of yourself I 
must part with your father's diamond court shoe-buckles." 

" Oh, mother 1" 

'' And this diamond ring." 

" Oh, mother I" and Charles grew redder and redder. 

" It cannot be helped, and I hope it will be a lesson 
to you : no one can do a foolish thing without making 
other people suffer." 

Charles hid his head in his hands again, and looked 
the picture of despair. One of the tall footmen who were 
always lounging about at the door, now appeared, and 
informed his afflicted master that a young woman wished 
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to speak to him, in exactly the same cold uninteresting 
manner with which an English footman would have an- 
nounced that '^ a young person was waiting to see him." 

Charles looked more bored than ever, and lifting his 
melancholy head, replied, 

*' Did I not tell you I could see no one? Did I not 
tell you to admit no one?" 

'^ And I have not admitted her, my lord, she is out- 
side in the courtyard." 

*' Did she not send in her name?" 

"No, my lord." 

" Then her business cannot be of very much import- 
ance. What business has she to come bothering here at 
this time of night? Tell her I am gone out for a walk, 
gone to Versailles, anything you like." 

The footman left the room, and went down to the 
young people who were waiting in the courtyard, breath- 
less with excitement. Prosper was dying to know what 
Adble's business could possibly be. Adble was longing 
to feast her eyes upon the delight of the happy owner of 
the lost purse. 

"Now I dare say," said Prosper, as they were waiting, 
" that his grand lordship will not see you after all. He is 
sure to be a regular aristocrat living in such a place as this." 

" Of course he is an aristocrat, or he would not be a 
marquis, and he will be sure to see me, for what is the 
use of being so great unless it is that he may have plenty 
of time to attend to poor folks ? That is the good of not 
being obliged to work for your living, you can have plenty 
of time to attend to those that have to work hard." 
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" Humph !" replied Prosper, " see if he does not put 
you off. Father sa3rs he does not believe in one of them. 
They are all as selfish as they can be." 

" I dare say they are," said Adfele, " and so are we. 
Mother says we all have our faults, but every one loves 
his own faults best." 

"Hush, here comes the tall fellow in livery. Well 
citizen, what news?" said Prosper, grinning from ear to 
ear at the dismay which his observation occasioned. 

" Engaged," replied the tall fellow with an air of untold 
disgust. 

*' Engaged ?" said Adfele pressing forward, " O do tell 
your master my business is very very particular, and can- 
not be told to any one else; 60 f lease tell him that I 
will not detain him one moment" 

" Gone to Versailles," said the tall fellow, shortly and 
sharply, and tlie door banged with a snappish sharp bang 
which set Adfele's teeth chattering. 

" Gone to Versailles ? O, Prosper, after all our trouble !" 

" I don't believe it," said Prosper, " I am quite certain 
I heard the fellow laugh behind the door. It serves you 
right, mademoiselle, for coming near these aristocrats, 
they always treat the people like dogs ; they never know 
how to behave." 

« What shall I do ? what shall I do ?" said Adfele for 
once losing her presence of mind. 

" Go back again I suppose," said Prosper, " you need 
not be afraid, mademoiselle, the protection of an honest 
citizen. . . ." 

" Now please do not talk rubbish," replied the Little 
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Blue Lady. " It was very likely that unfortunate word 
citizen always so ready on your tongue which lost me the 
interview with the marquis, but after all, he may be gone 
to Versailles, why should we doubt it ?" 

"I doubt everything an aristocrat says," grunted 
Prosper. 

" Poor Prosper, what a discontented being you are," 
said Ad^le, who could not help laughing in spite of her 
own miseries. 

" I know one thing that would make me contented," 
said the lad. 

« What is it ?" 

" Why, if you, mademoiselle, would let me go about 
with you always, and fetch you home every evening from 
Madame Servants, and take care of you through the 
muddy streets, and watch over you like. . . ." 

" Like my guardian angel ? O, Prosper, what a funny 
guardian angel you would make !" and the idea of Pros- 
per grinning with a pair of wings set them both laughing 
as only French children can laugh, and they laughed and 
laughed again under the warm darkness of the summer 
sky, and the little lamps glimmered in the old fashioned 
streets, and the taverns and clubs were full of loud angry 
people talking over their wrongs, real and supposed, but 
the royalist Adfele and the republican Prosper understood 
as little of the real issue of the question they discussed 
as the swallows under the eaves of Madame Maury's 
attic. They were full of their own troubles, and their 
own business, these poor little heads of fifteen years old. 
And as they walked home, Adfele felt very tired, and 
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having no brother of her own, longed to confide all her 
cares to Prosper, Prosper so dreaded once, so very ac- 
ceptable now. She longed to tell him about the rent, 
and the lost purse, and the terrors of Madame. Vichaud, 
but the Little Blue Lady was no gossip, and she said to 
herself, " No, if Prosper tells anybody that I hiave this 
wretched money, we shall never be let alone, and murder 
may come of it ; and if I tell Prosper about the rent, why 
then I tell him mother's secrets and not mine, though 
mother does not know, and if Heaven will help me, never 
shall know/' And so they walked on through the dimly 
lighted streets, and Prosper thought Adfele very unsociable 
and ungrateful for speaking so little to him after all the 
trouble he had taken ; and AdMe was thinking all the 
time how much nicer Prosper was than she had ever 
thought him before, and she pitied him much for being 
so ugly. Adfele did not care for people only because they 
were pretty, she loved all Madame Servan's pale ugly 
little children because they were so pale and ugly, and 
had so few visitors to love them, and she caught herself 
now almost wishing that the ugly Prosper were in reality 
her brother, in spite of his awful grin. 

The grumpy old porter let them through the gate with 
much unpleasant language, and muttered something about 
people being after no good who stayed out so late. 

" Perhaps he is an aristocrat," whispered Prosper in 
explanation of his rudeness. 

"Perhaps he is a citizen," remarked Adfele as her 
solution of his bad manners. "Anyhow, he is not a 
Christian." 
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<< Never mind, Christianity is quite gone out now/' said 
the young revolutionist 

Luckily for AdMe, all the tiresome children belonging 
to the courtyard had long ago been called in and put to 
bed by their mothers. A deep silence reigned over the 
secluded abode of departed grandevur. Prosper looked 
up at the sky, and tried to make a pretty speech. Ad^le 
was absorbed in one thought; was Madame Vichaud 
awake, and should she meet her on the stairs ? Prosper 
was very sorry that pleasant walk had come to an end. 
He had no sisters, only a mother who raved about liberty 
from morning till night, and a father who was so much 
occupied with the business of setting the whole world to 
rights, that he could not keep his own small kingdom in 
order. Consequently Prosper had rather a dreary life and 
was ready for anything ; fun, mischief, or paving stones 
and a revolution. He took off his cap, and making a 
low bow, said, " At last, mademoiselle, I have conducted 
you safely to your own home ; the moment for parting 
has now arrived." 

'* Stay, I am not so sure of that," said AdMe, in the 
most business-like manner; she was thinking whether she 
could not make use of his services in another way. 

" I am thankful to hear it," said Prosper, " I have no 
wish to leave you, I assure you. In what can I serve 
you ? my dexterity is only to be surpassed by my secrecy 
and despatch." 

'' Your conceit is only to be surpassed by your ugli- 
ness," thought AdHe, but she did not say so, for her 
heart was warming to the poor lad. The Little Blue Lady 
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did not tell Prosper that she was afraid to go up the long 
dark staircase alone, afraid of the gusty windy ghostly 
darkness, and still more afraid of the little brown figure 
on the landing. But she really wanted her mother's 
counsel, she guessed what it would be, and she hoped 
Prosper would help her to carry it out How tired she 
was to be sure, and she wished a thousand times over 
that she had never touched the horrid fet brown purse 
which lay so temptingly before her. " Oh, if Prosper only 
knew that I have eight hundred pounds about me, he 
would tell his wretched &ther, and I should soon have it 
placed far beyond the reach of its owner. Why did I 
not let it alone ! And what will mother say when she 
hears I have had this long walk for nothing, and that the 
horrid thing is still about me ? To have eight hundred 
pounds which you cannot get rid of, if you try ever so 
hard, and yet not to be able to pay the rent, nor to buy 
anything for mother ; it is atrociously hard 1" Just then 
a glimmering light shone on to Adble's feet, and as it 
caught her bright shoe-buckles, a brighter thought came 
into her mind, "I'll sell my shoe-buckles," she exclaimed. 

" No, will you then ?" said Prosper. " All joy to the 
happy possessor ; I would I could be the purchaser, but 
I have scarcely a franc I can call my own. Thanks to 
the bloated aristocrats." 

"Thanks to drink and idleness," thought Adfele, for 
she pretty well knew the character Prosper's father bore, 
but she would not have said so for the world, for she 
could not bear to hurt any one's feelings. 

" And why are you going to sell your shoe-buckles ?" 
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^' Never mind, sir, I spoke aloud by accident Please 
forget I ever said it" 

'Til forget anything you like, Mademoiselle Adble, 
only tell me how I can help you." 

" First of all we must get up there," said Ad^le, point- 
ing to a feeble light glimmering in one of the small 
windows at the very top of the house. 

"Very well, Mademoiselle Adfele." 

"And then you must wait outside on the landing 
whilst I go in and talk to mother a bit, and see how I am 
to do the business she set me to do." 

"Very well. Mademoiselle Ad^le." 

"And then, Prosper, if you can help me, I know you 
will." 

" That I will, mademoiselle, I will wait half the night 
to know how." 

Prosper glowed all over with delight He had great 
hopes of being employed in some little pet conspiracy. 
The air was full of conspiracy, and everybody seemed 
plotting against everybody, and Prosper did not see why 
he should not share in any fun that might be going on. 

" Now, come along," said Adfele, " but don't keep too 
far behind when we are on the second landing." 

" Is mademoiselle afraid of the ghost ?" asked Prosper, 
with great unction. " They do say a wicked count who 
lived here once killed his brother just on that landing ; 
he waited for him when he was coming home from the 
King's ball. They say he was jealous because he was 
not asked to the ball, and so he took his long sword in 
his hand, and hid in a dark comer, and as his brother 

E 
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came up just as 6ur as Madame Vichaud's door, he lan 
him through just like this," and the boy made a vigorous 
lunge with the stick he carried, '' and they say you can 
see a brown mark on the stairs now, where the blood was, 
for all it was so very long ago." 

"I never heard that story before," said Adble, "you 
have lived here longer than I have, so no wonder you 
know more about it. I shall dislike Madame Vichaud's 
landing now more than ever. But tell me what happened 
next r 

" Oh, the brother was taken up and put in prison, and 
he had his head cut off in the Place de Gr^ve, and this 
house never prospered afterwards ; no rich people could 
ever live there, no counts, nor marquises, nor anything of 
that sort, do you see, citizen, I mean mademoiselle, be- 
cause a curse rested upon it So as the rich people and 
the nobles could not make use of it they gave it up to the 
poor ; just like them, they only give us what they do not 
care to keep themselves, and that is the reason why the 
rents are low enough to allow poor down-trodden wretches 
like you and me, mademoiselle, to live here." 

" Speak for yourself, if you please," said Adfele, indig- 
nantly, "I do not feel a poor down-trodden wretch at 
alL" 

" I beg pardon, mademoiselle, if I have given offence, 
but I did not mean it. However, I will tell you the end 
of my story. The ghost often appears on the landing." 

" Which ghost ?" said Ad^le, " the ghost of the mur- 
dered, or the ghost of the murderer?" 

" The ghost of the murdered. And he has on a dark 
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brown satin suit, the same he went to the ball in, and he 
says to some one on the landing, we suf^xose it is to the 
ghost of the murderer, only he is never to be seen, 
' Villain ! villain ! villain ! I'll pay you o£f for this T O, 
mademoiselle, I am very glad we do not live this side of 
the courtyard, but right away opposite, for I never heard 
any talk of a ghost the other side." 

" Well I think that is unfair," said Adfele, " to let the 
poor murdered ghost walk about in the cold, saying such 
dreadful things. Are you sure you have not made a 
mistake, and that it is not the murderer who walks about 
on the landing?" 

" Not at all, mademoiselle, for the ghost always says, 
' Villain ! villain 1 villain P (three times, mark, made- 
moiselle,) * I'll pay you off for this T Now if the murderer 
said this it would have no meaning at all." 

** Very true," said Adfele, musing, " but now we will go 
up stairs, and you need not show me the mark of the 
blood on the landing, because I don't want to see it." 
She was thinking all the time how she should make a shot 
past Madame Vichaud's landing, and had no idea of 
encouraging Prosper to gossip outside her door and bring 
the old woman out upon them. Poor Ad^le ! she had 
never been in such a position before. Poor as she was, 
she had always honestly paid her way, and never had 
occasion to seek concealment A deep feeling of shame 
made her face hotter and redder every minute. 

Whether Madame Vichaud was out, or asleep, or a^ 
supper, or whether the cloppety-clop of Prosper's wooden 
shoes concealed Ad^le's light quick step, I know not, but 
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they passed the dreaded door in safety, and soon reached 
the top of the house, and knocked at the little' low en- 
trance to Madame Maury's modest dwelling-room. Ad^le 
hardly knew why she had brought Prosper up all that way. 
She had a dim idea that he might be wanted, and she had 
a great desire to save herself from descending the staurs 
again ; but now that she had enticed him up to her little 
kingdom she had no very clear idea what to do with him. 
" Sit down for a moment, will you, please ?" she said, and 
pushed a low wooden stool towards him. " I want to 
speak to mother first," and she entered her mother's 
room. 

Prosper was delighted. He had often wondered where 
that neatest and brightest of all neat bright figures came 
from, and in his secret heart had kept hidden as much 
romance and interest concerning the Little Blue Lady as 
that poor unloved, uneducated heart was capable of. 
Now he knew all about it ; the Little Blue Lady lived at 
the very tip top of the house, she had a sick mother, she 
was in some great trouble which she would tell to nobody, 
and she was going to sell her shoe-buckles for very want 
If he could only find out what was the matter ! Though 
he was a republican and she was an aristocrat. Prosper 
was determined that no harm should happen to her, no 
want reach her whilst he was alive. But Prosper had not 
a franc of his own, and his chances of earning money 
were smaller than ever. He was simply his father's 
drudge, and had to make up for his shortcomings, and 
try to live as well as he could in spite of his mother's 
neglect But after all, he managed to get a great deal of 
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fun out of life, especially when his father was away on his 
political excursions, for he was a light-hearted fellow, and 
in spite of his ugliness was a &vourite wherever he went 
So he waited outside the door with great patience, hoping 
with all his heart that he might at last have something 
very difficult and venturesome to do for Mademoiselle 
AdMe. 

Madame Maury was tired of being alone, and pining 
for her daughter, so her voice was the least little wee bit 
peevish as she said, " Ad^le 1 AdMe ! I thought you were 
never coming back again." 

AdMe was very tired with her da/s work and her long 
walk, and with all her anxieties, and so for one moment 
she thought, "Ah, it is very easy to lie there doing 
nothing, and to hurry a poor unfortunate girl oflf her feet 
from one end of the town to the other," but she was 
ashamed of herself in a second afterwards, and the 
thought changed to some such thought as this, " How 
happy to be so longed for ! so watched for ! so cared for I 
How happy I am to have a mother to love me so much !" 
and as when she entered the room she was going to be- 
moan her hard fate, and wail over her disappointment, 
she now turned the whole thing into a joke, by saying, 
" Mother dear, how could I come sooner ! I have had 
such adventures, and there is a fairy prince outside, with 
a large mouth and great teeth, and he is waiting to help 
us out of all our troubles. I threaded my way through 
the streets of the wicked city, and this fairy prince 
appeared to protect me ; I thundered at the door of the 
enchanted castle, but there was no admittance, and the 
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fairy prince was there to comfort me, and he walked back 
with me all the way, and came with me up the ghostly 
staircase, and past the ghostly landing, and is now waiting 
to do you service ! Was there ever such an adventure ? 
and is it not like a story ? And you have had your story 
too, dear mother, for look, another rosebud has come out 
since I left you !" 

Madame Maury laughed. It was impossible to be 
gloomy whilst Adble was so gay. "You happy child !" 
she said, " it does one good to look at you. But have 
you not succeeded in restoring the purse?" 

" Alas, no ! the doors were shut in our &ces, and we 
were informed that the marquis had gone to Versailles.'' 

" How unlucky ! and did you not ask for his mother ?" 

" No, I never thought of it Besides, we should most 
likely have had the same answer." 

"My child, you say *we.' Have you really found a 
friend? or are you making up a story, and imagining a 
fairy prince?" 

" Mother dear, the fidry prince is ugly Prosper, and he 
is really waiting outside your door." 

" Then do not talk so loud." 

" O, never mind Prosper. Though he is a citizen, or 
a republican, or whatever the horrid thing is called, he is 
a great deal too honourable to listen." 

" How do you know?" 

"Because he did not attempt to find out what my 
business was, after I told him not to do so." 

" That is right," said her mother, " I would not for the 
world have anybody in this block of buildings know that 
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we had such a dreadful sum of money in the house. It 
is very kind of Prosper to help you, and I hope you will 
never talk any more about his being so ugly. Ask him 
in and give him a cup of coffee." 

"Mother dear, wait one minute. Let us settle our 
plans first What are we to do next ? Here is the purse 
and the marquis is at Versailles." 

"You must go to Versailles to-morrow with it" 

" Just what I thought But how to get there ? I have 
no money to pay for journeys." 

"Ask Prosper to drive you in his fother's carrier's cart." 

" Just what I thought But perhaps his father is at 
home." 

"Then of course he must ask permission. But you 
must be very careful not to let even Prosper know what 
your errand is about" 

"Trust me, dear mother, 1 have learnt to keep a 
secret Oh, what a happiness it would be if we could 
not find the owner 1" 

" Ad^le 1 it would bring us no luck, for our happiness 
would be another's misfortune." 

" But if you coidd get back to Normandy ?" 

" God will send us back when He wishes us to go." 

" True, I did not mean to be impatient, dear mother, 
but one longs sometimes to get the old days back again." 

Madame Maury sighed. " You are young, and the 
days of happiness may return for you, but at my age me- 
mory takes the place of hope." 

" O no, dear mother, you have the greatest hope of 
all, for every day brings the day of meeting nearer and 
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nearer, and the day of parting will never come back 
again." 

"You are right, AdMe; but we must not keep that 
good lad waiting outside any longer. I dare say he is 
tired by this time, and has most likely run away." 

" Not a chance of that," said Ad^le, " he would wait 
there all night to do us a service. He is a good fellow, 
and I laugh to think that only this morning he was one 
of my terrors." 

" Half c}ur terrors are imaginary," said Madame Maury. 
" But call him in, dear, and we shall soon know what we 
had better do." 

Adble went to the door, and opening it gently called 
Prosper, and in another moment the ugly good-natured 
lad was within the mysterious abode of his good genius. 
The bright fair handsome face of Madame Maury at- 
tracted him, and she sat up in her bed and gave him a 
kind smile of welcome. Visitors were few and far be- 
tween up in the lonely attic, and any little incident breaks 
the monotony of an invalid's day. Prospers eyes were 
fixed first upon the kind motherly face, then upon the 
beautiful rose tree in the window, and he could not help 
exclaiming : " Well ! that is beautiful ! I did not expect 
to find roses all this way upstairs." 

" You may say that," replied AdMe. " I was tired, 
carrying that heavy plant up so many steps, but I'm 
glad I did it now, for it has been a great joy to mother 
and me." 

" Why did you not let me do it ?" asked Prosper. " I 
would have done it for you with the greatest pleasure." 
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'' How could I tell that ?" said Adble, '' you never did 
anything but grin, and collect a crowd to worry me with 
their silly noises/' 

"If 1 had not controlled the crowd, mademoiselle, 
they would have worried you a greatMeal more. But I 
am very sorry/' he continued, twisting his cap into a 
bunch, '' I hope to make amends by rendering you all 
the services I can for the future." The poor fairy prince 
stood there in his dark blouse twisting his cap again and 
again. 

Madame Maury interrupted the conversation by saying, 
'^ I must thank you with all my heart for your kindness 
and goodwill to my daughter ; it was very good of you 
to take so much care of her through the streets to-night, 
and I wonder what put it into your head to do so." 

Prosper grinned from ear to ear, and showed his white 
teeth as he replied. "Madame, I heard old Victor 
speak roughly to mademoiselle as she left the courtyard. 
I thought to myself, if this old man who sees her go in 
and out every day can find it in his heart to be so 
rude, what might not a stranger say to her outside in 
the streets so late ?" 

" And so you ran after her?" 

" Yes, madame, I thought to walk behind her so that 
she should not see me, but somehow or other she found 
me out." 

" I never shall forget," said Adfele, " how frightened I 
was when I heard your clumping behind me. You seemed 
determined to keep up with me. Perhaps it is owing to you 
next to my guardian angel that I got home safe, for there 
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seemed to be a strange wild stir in the streets this even- 
ing, and many were coming and going and talking toge- 
ther in little knots at the comers of the streets." 

Madame Maury looked surprised. She had never 
heard Ad^le confess to such a base thing as fear. And 
Adble had never known before what fear was. But then 
she had never before found herself the unhappy posses- 
sor of a purse containing eight hundred pounds. This 
was in itself enough to frighten the boldest heart. She 
had felt a different person ever since. Now if poor 
AdMe had lived in London in our day she would not 
have had all this bother. She would simply have gone 
to Scotland Yard and delivered the purse to the police 
and all the trouble would have been taken off her hands, 
but you see the last century was very different from this, 
and Paris was a very different place from London. 

" Adfele, make your friend a cup of coffee." 

Ad^le did so, and the poor lad, who was not over- 
weighted with home comforts, sat down near Madame 
Maury's bed, and felt happy and at home. 

" And now, Mademoiselle AdUe, what can I do for 
you ?" He had not once spoken the objectionable word 
citizen. Perhaps he thought Madame Maury's somewhat 
refined pink and white face did not look like one, per- 
haps the atmosphere of the room was too religious : the 
crucifix, the book of prayers, and even the rose tree with 
its pretty blossoms, seemed to protest against the atmos- 
phere in which he had been living, the irreverent talk, 
the evil words, the smoking and drinking, the untidy 
home. 
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" You can do this, if you will," said AdMe. " You 
can drive me to Versailles to-morrow." 

Prosper's great mouth opened wide with astonishment 
He felt so happy he did not know what to do. 

AdMe mistook his joy for hetitation. '' Perhaps you 
cannot get the cart," said she. ''Perhaps your father 
will object, or your mother may not like it" 

''The cart is only waiting to be employed, made- 
moiselle ; my father is away speechifying in the provinces, 
and as for my mother we will be o£f and away before she 
knows anything about it" 

" How long will it take you to drive there ?" 

" Three hours." 

" And can you come back the same day?" 

" O yes, with a little time for rest and refreshment." 

" Then, mother, I need not be absent from you more 
than the day ; we shall be back before night, you will 
not mind ?" 

" O no, I shall be so thankful when this business is 
over," said Madame Maury. 

"I only wish it had ended before it began," said 
Ad^le. " Prosper," and she turned quickly to the boy, 
" you are not to ask what this business is." 

" O no ! I suppose it is part and parcel of our walk 
this evening?*' 

" Exactly so." 

" I am sure," said Prosper, " that whatever you are 
engaged in must be just and right" 

" That is a good, kind Prosper. Have another cup of 
coffee." 
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" No, thank you, mademoiselle." 

" There is one thing I must tell you, Prosper. We 
have no money ; I cannot pay you, but if you will tell 
us what you charge for the journey, we will not foiget if 
prosperous times ever come to us again." 

Prosper blushed very much. " Madame Maury," he 
said, " if you were to pay me, you would take away all 
my pleasure. I have a friend at Versailles who will bait 
the horse and give me a morsel, and you too, made- 
moiselle, and this will be all the expense we shall be 
likely to incur. Do let me take mademoiselle for nothing, 
you could not do me a greater favour." 

*' Then I will say nothing about payment now, it may 
be years and years before I could pay ever so moderate 
a charge." 

'* If you do not mind, madame, there is one thing I 
should delight in having," said Prosper. 

" Pray name it. I did not know there could be any- 
thing in this poor little room worthy of attracting the 
attention of yourself or anybody else." 

Prosper's eyes rested on the rose tree. " If you would 
not mind letting me have one of those roses," said he in 
his most beseeching tones. 

" Is that all ?" said Adfele. " I am so glad you men- 
tioned it. I am glad to find some one besides mother and 
me cares for the dear little roses. Here ! please give 
me your knife. Roses should always be cut, never 
plucked; no I will not give you this one, it is too 
near perfection, and your pleasure will be so soon 
over, here is one just growing up from a bud into a 
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blossom, it will be beautiful to-morrow ; take it and wel- 
come." 

*'My child,'' said Madame Maury, ''what is to be 
done about Madame Servan ? She will be expecting you 
to-morrow as usual." 

Ad^le looked grave. " Perhaps I can run there in the 
early morning, and tell her she must let me off for this 
one day." 

" Can 1 not go for you ?" asked Prosper, " I might 
drive round that way before* I come to fetch you. This 
will give you a good half-hour more." 

" It is really very kind of you. Prosper." 

" It is kind of you to let me help you," said the boy. 
** There are not many people I can be of use to." A gleam 
of light shone across poor Prosper's face, and he did not 
look nearly so ugly as before. 

"I only hope," said Madame Maury, "that we are 
not putting you to any inconvenience, or getting you into 
trouble with your father." 

« Never fear that, madame, I get into trouble so often 
that I am quite used to it, but I do not think there is 
any risk in this case. Indeed there are some things at 
Versailles I ought to have fetched before, and father will 
be quite glad to find that I have done it" 

"Then good night," said Madame Maury, "we will 
not keep you longer, for you will have to be about very 
early to-morrow if you are going to Madame Servants." 

" Good night," said Prosper, quite charmed at being 
of so much importance. And he left the room reluc- 
tantly. 
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" Take care how you go down the stairs in the dark," 
said AdHe, holding a light over the curiously carved 
banister, '' and mind the ghost." 

" All right, mademoiselle." 

AdHe returned and busied herself in getting her mo- 
ther's slight supper ready. 

'' Now, AdHe, have something yourself," said Madame 
Maury. 

Adble took a roll out of the cupboard, but the coffee- 
pot was empty. The little civility to Prosper had not 
been done without cost. How beautiful is the hospitality 
of the poor ! As usual she managed to conceal from her 
mother the failure of supplies, for the Little Blue Lady was 
not one to make a fuss about trifles. *' Well done, old 
coffee-pot," she thought, "you can't last out for ever. 
You have done good work for mother and our visitor, 
and you will have more to do to-morrow. I will let you 
bide now." And she put the things away neatly. At 
this moment a loud scream startled Madame Maury 
and her daughter. Adble took the light and rushed to 
the head of the staircase. 

In the meantime Prosper had wended his way down 
the steep old stairs, wishing with all his heart that AdMe 
could have accompanied him, but too great a coward to 
own it even to himself. Poor Prosper, he was never 
allowed to go to church, nor to fulfil any of the duties of 
religion, because his father and mother did not believe 
in the Christian Faith; but people must believe in some- 
thing, and so poor Prosper believed in every ghost and 
goblin he was told about, and had constructed for him, 
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self a curious sort of religion with all the terrors, but few 
of the comforts of the true &ith ; and this lad who would 
walk at night through the streets of Paris during a revo- 
lution would have given a great deal to have slept out- 
side Madame Maury's door on the landing instead of 
going down that long long ghostly staircase with the 
horrible expectation of meeting the wicked count, or the 
murdered brother in the brown satin suit with the long 
sword sticking in his side. So Master Prosper clung 
to the banisters and danced down the steps as far as 
the weight of his wooden shoes would let him^ and he 
slammed his stick upon the banisters, and then he sang 
a little song in rather a squeaky voice. " What a fool I 
am," he thought, as he got down the first flight. '' If 
I wanted to make the ghost hear me I could not go a 
better way to work. I begin to feel very cold and 
creepy. Who would think it is summer ? It is bitterly 
cold, like winter. I wish to goodness I had a light ; the 
ghost will certainly hear me coming down stairs. I will 
take off my shoes and carry them ; of course I might 
have known wooden shoes would rattle. I thought I 
heard somebody then ! O heavens ! I really did hear 
somebody breathing !" As he crept down the stairs to 
the next landing, he heard a sound which nearly finished 
off poor Prosper altogether. A pale glimmer shone 
across the landing. " O goodness ! there is the count 
waiting for his brother ! Or it is the ghostly glim- 
mer which the blood sends forth as the night goes 
on ! They say it grows in intensity towards midnight, 
and pales again as the morning light appears ! There ! 
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there! I see the brown satin! It is all over with 
me!" 

At this moment a voice was heard as Prosper, now 
thoroughly terrified, rushed down the steps. " Villain ! 
villain I villain ! I'll pay you off for this 1" 

Prosper turned round, and, shading his eyes that he 
might escape the terrific sight of the murdered man, he 
threw one of his wooden shoes violently in the direction 
of the voice, and then gave vent to the loudest scream 
his lungs could send forth. The danger was over. He 
heard a counter scream in reply, an awful echo which 
made his blood run cold, but he had passed the dan- 
gerous landing place, and clinging to the banisters, he 
sprang down the steps three or four at a time. As to 
screams they did not much matter amongst that rough 
population. Prosper screamed he knew not why, cer- 
tainly not in the hope of bringing any help ; it was only 
sheer terror, for he might have screamed till the morning 
before any help would have come. Very often a furious 
quarrel took place, and then all the people who were not 
engaged in it just shut their doors and kept out of the 
way until it was over. Sometimes a man would come 
home in a terrible bad temper and half kill his wife in 
order to put himself into a good humour again, but 
nobody thought that they had any cause to interfere. 
Sometimes a wife would scream at her husband, and 
nearly drive him wild with her scolding, but nobody 
thought it any business of theirs, and " Live and let live" 
was the motto of the inhabitants of the quaint old build- 
ing. They were not very particular about other people's 
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enormities, because they were not very anxious to have 
their own peculiar ways of going on inquired into \ but 
they thought themselves very charitable and kind to one 
another, and prided themselves on never interfering 
with their neighbours. A great many people are very 
proud of never interfering with their neighbours, but 
when you come to inquire into the matter you will often 
find that it is chiefly because they do not want to be 
interfered with themselves. Perhaps the Maurys would 
have helped Prosper all they could had he been in any 
real trouble, but they were so high up, and so out of 
the way that an ordinary scream would not have been 
heard. Ad^le, however, did hear Prosper's scream, and 
she rushed to the head of the stairs with a light There 
was a slamming of doors, and a slight confusion, and 
then all was silent again. Adble guessed what had 
caused the excitement ; she stood listening for some time, 
and then, with a slight smile and a shrug of the shoulders, 
she returned to her mother's room. 

" To think of the little wretch throwing her shoe at 
me !" said Madame Vichaud, rubbing her shoulder as she 
returned to her room. " She put out my candle and then 
gave me a blow which made me reel again. It might 
have broken my skull. I'll pay you off, Mademoiselle 
Adble ; I heard you sneaking down the stairs. I heard you 
stop and take your shoes off; I know your tricks. I was 
out when you went up the stair, but I was in when you 
came down it, and if I have to sit up half the night you 
shall not get back again without my knowing it Oh you 
little villain ! looking so prim, and so pretty, and so 

F 
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bright, and cheating a poor old woman out of her rent ; 
how you deceive people and make them think you per- 
fection. Little lady indeed ! little sneak, say I ! Little 
Blue Lady they call you, do they ? You have no thought 
for the troubles of a poor old woman in brown !" and so 
Madame Vichaud went on talking to herself as she lighted 
another candle and picked up the shoe. '' I'll keep your 
shoe, you fine litde lady, that I will, and you shall hobble 
about with only one. Goodness me, I never knew your 
feet were so large." And she placed the huge ugly 
wooden shoe on the table and looked at it with astonish- 
ment. It was a frightful thing, and Adble could easily 
have put her two feet into it It did not look the least 
like anything belonging to the Little Blue Lady, but Ma- 
dame Vichaud was determined to believe that Adble had 
thrown her shoe at her, and so nothing could shake her 
determination. She muttered, and grumbled, and growled, 
and finally set her door ajar, and put her arm-chair 
close to it, determined to sit there half the night, if she 
could only catch Adble as she came back again. And 
meantime Adfele was quietly lying near her mother, seek- 
ing slumber in vain, for though she was so tired, the 
possession of that large sum of money occasioned her 
many anxious heavy thoughts, and the excitement of the 
morrow's plans also caused her to be wakeful and nervous. 
She had never been to Versailles, and only thought of it 
as a city of palaces, and the home of the king, and it made 
her feel red and hot all over, to think of being so near 
the monarch she had been brought up to love and 
venerate. Poor Adfele, she was very old-fashioned, but 
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in spite of the progress of the new ideas, there were a few 
people in the provinces who still obeyed the old-fashioned 
injunction of " Fear God and honour the king." 

And that night poor Adble was wakeful because she 
could not get rid of the money that did not belong to 
her, and the marquis was wakefiil because he could not 
find the money that did belong to him ; and only a few 
careless words had fastened the money to AdMe, and 
kept it away from the marquis. 






CHAPTER IV. 

QUEER COMPANY. 

II) ANG went a stone against Madame Servan's upper 
window. It was a bright June morning, the sun 
smiling away as if all the world were as happy as himself, 
the sky blue as Adfele's frock, the air balmy and sweet as 
if there were no crime in Paris. No answer. No cus- 
tomers were expected for an hour or two ; Madame Servan 
had enough to do with all her pale-faced young tribe ; sAe 
was not going to waste time by looking out of the window 
and watching what went on in the street 

Prosper got impatient. He was a good-humoured 
fellow, but patience was not his greatest virtue. He was 
in a hurry to get to the old archway leading to the court- 
yard, and had driven round by Madame Servan's on 
purpose to tell her what he knew would be very unwel- 
come news. "Well!" thought he, "everybody fast 
asleep on a beautiful morning like this ! and then they 
expect to get on, expect to make their fortunes ! They 
ought to have had the shop shutters down and been 
bustling about behind the counter an hour before this ! 
a set of lazy rascals !" Prosper himself was very fond of 
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a snooze in the early morning, but Hke many another 
occasional early riser he thought that what he did once in 
a way, everybody else ought to do always. It certainly 
was very provoking. He was in a great hurry, and he 
had knocked at the door with all his might, he had then 
kicked at it ; he had then thrown a stone right through 
the shop window, he had then tried the same little plan 
upon the upper windows. 

At length the bedroom window opened and an untidy 
figure in a loose wrapper looked out. '' Who is it shouting 
and breaking windows at this time in the morning ?'' 

" It's me. Prosper, and I have a message from Made- 
moiselle Adfele. Tis a wonder, Madame Servan, that 
you are so late up this fine morning." 

" If you had been kept awake all the night with a baby 
cutting its teeth and crying, you would think it a great 
wonder that you were ever up at all," said Madame Servan 
in her usual whining voice. 

Prosper was sorry he had made such a cutting remark. 
" I'm very sorry, Madame Servan ; I'm come to say that 
Mademoiselle Adble can't come to serve in the shop to- 
day, for she has particular business." 

''What business can she have so particular as my 
business ?" 

" I'm going to drive her down to Versailles to see the 
king on particular business." (" What a story," thought 
Prosper; "well never mind, / don't know what she's 
going for ; she may be going to see the king on parti- 
cular business. She says it's to see the marquis, the 
king is only a step or two higher/') 
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*' Bless me," said Madame Servan, *' what can she want 
with His Majesty? Well, it's no wonder, I've often 
thought Mademoiselle Adble is far too good for the likes 
of us, or for the shop either. But it will be a sad day for 
me, I don't know what I shall do !" It never occurred 
to Madame Servan to doubt mischievous Prosper's state- 
ment j she only dwelt upon the severe inconvenience to 
herself. ** May be Mademoiselle Adble is a princess in 
disguise ; one has read of such things." 

" Nonsense," said Prosper, in his rude republican way, 
^'what should a princess want to come here for?" 

"What indeed?" meekly rejoined Madame Servan. 
" Wait a minute, and let me come down stairs ;" and the 
bedroom window was shut to as Madame Servan clumped 
down stairs in her usual helpless dragging fashion. " Is 
she rmify going to Versailles to see the king?" 

"Yes, really," said Prosper, "and I'm to drive her 
there. Don't you envy me ? I can hardly believe it," 
and he cracked his long whip with such eneigy that the 
old white horse started. 

"I wish I were going too," said poor Madame 
Servan. 

" Jump up then," said Prosper, " III take you there in 
a jiffy. Have you business with the king then, too ?" 

" No, but I want to see the green fields again. I was 
brought up amongst them, and I often think if we could 
get back to Normandy again the children would not have 
such pale faces, nor I such low spirits." 

" Well," said Prosper, " I am sorry for you, Madame 
Servan, but you're in Paris now, you see, and you must 
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make the best of it, and if town life doesn't agree with 
you» you can console yourself with the knowledge that 
you are a citizen of the finest, noblest city in the 
world." 

" Ah 1 that's what they all say about here ; but I don't 
see what good it does me. It doesn't help me to sell my 
goods, and if Mademoiselle AdMe is not coming to-day 
I may as well shut up shop altogether, for she is my 
greatest attraction." 

" You may well say that," said Prosper. " But what 
am I to say to her, Madame Servan ? I have given you 
her message. Have you any message for her f" 

" Nothing, but that I am very, very, very sorry to lose 
her, and everything is sure to go all wrong whilst she is 
away." 

" Of course it is. Perhaps she will bring you some- 
thing good from the king, there is no knowing. I 
wonder if / shall see the king. I should think not, 
for I shall most likely walk the other way; / am a 
republican, you know," and Prosper strutted to his horse's 
head, as if it only depended upon him whether Paris 
should be declared in a state of siege to-morrow. 

'* Tell her to come as soon as she can," said Madame 
Servan, tearfully. 

** Perhaps she won't come back at all," said Prosper. 
" There's no knowing what she's after. But jPm a repub- 
lican, you know, so I shall not be told anything at all 
about it" 

" You ?" said Madame Servan, " who cares what you 
are?" 
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'^A great many people. I assure you people don't 
think lightly of the energy and patriotism that rests 
within this bosom.'' 

" I am sure I don't know what all the boys and giiis 
are coming to," said Madame Servan. " They seem to 
be minding ever3rthing except their proper business. But 
I see you are quite off your head with the pleasure of 
driving Mademoiselle Adble to Versailles, so I will not 
waste my time talking nonsense with you ; especially as 
I shall have all those children crying out for breakfast in 
a minute or two. Stay one moment, and I will ask you to 
carry this little parcel to mademoiselle." So the good 
woman bustled back into the shop, and drew forth from 
a mysterious hiding-place two or three sticks of chocolate 
and a cake. *' Poor dear, she will want some refreshment 
by the way; the cake is rather stale, but it is better than 
nothing ; the chocolate is of the very best. Take it to 
her with my love." 

Prosper gladly received the parcel, and wrapped it up 
for greater security in his own red handkerchief Then 
mounting the seat in front of his cart he cracked his whip 
merrily and drove away over the rattling pavement. 
Poor Madame Servan looked after him with melancholy 
eyes, then sinking down helplessly in a chair wept 
piteously. Poor Madame Servan ! how cruel she thought 
it of Adble to desert her in her troubles. But she little 
knew all that was going to happen. 

In the mean time Adble was doing all she could to 
ensure her mother's comfort during her absence. It 
seemed a long way to go away from her. 
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" Nevor mind, my child," said Madame Maury, "you 
will not be away longer than you would have been if 
Madame Servants shop had been your destination." 

"No, mother, very true, but I always feel that if you 
are worse, somebody will come and fetch me from the 
shop, whereas, when I am fourteen miles off no one can 
come after me, and no one can know where I am." 

" But I see no reason to believe that I shall be any 
worse to-day than I have been." 

" I trust not, but I wish Jeanne were at home. There 
is no one I can trust to see after you properly." 

" I have no fear for m}'self," said her mother, " but 
perhaps I am scarcely right in letting you go. I wish 
there were an easier way of getting the money returned. 
I hope Prosper is to be trusted and will not get into 
mischief, nor introduce you to any of his father's wicked 
friends." 

" 1*11 take care of myself," said Adfele, " I only wish 
that I could take care of you too. O, mother, there are 
two more roses come out. Let me pick one and put it 
on your bed, and I will take the other with me. How 
delidously sweet they are." 

" Two in one day ?" said her mother, " they generally 
come out one at a time." 

"I know the reason why we have two to-day," an- 
swered Adble. 

"Why?" 

" Because we gave one last night to that poor fellow. 
How longingly he looked at it, to be sure." 

" He did, and now I think of it, I am not afraid of 
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trusting your safety to his care. There is always some- 
thing good in a man or boy who is fond of flowers." 

" Now, mother dear, you have had your coffee hot this 
morning, but I am afraid your dinner must be a cold one, 
for there is no one to warm it for you, and you cannot 
get up to do it for yourself. If this makes you cold and 
uncomfortable, think of the nice hot supper we will have 
when I come back." 

" I wish it were all over ; and I wish you were well 
back again, with all my heart," said Madame Maury, with 
a little of the peevishness of the invalid. 

" Do you think I had better not go ? I won't go if you 
object the least in the world," said Adble half hoping to 
be let off. 

'' O, no, my child, it is right to go, and I would not for 
worlds have that awful sum of money in the house another 
night. Good-bye, and come back as soon as you can, 
but I need not say that, for I am sure you will do so." 

AdHe kissed her mother, and went down the stairs 
leaving one of the bright roses on the invalid's counter- 
pane, and taking the other herself. She did not know 
why she took it ; it seemed a kind of charm, a spell, a 
fairy gift — she had a kind of feeling that it would be 
easier to get past Madame Vichaud's door with this bright 
pretty charm fastened in front of her bodice. Adfele 
was in terror at having to pass that door ; the small debt 
was a nightmare to her, and yet she had eight hundred 
pounds carefully wrapped up in her bosom. It was a 
peculiar position to be placed in ; no wonder the poor 
child felt most uncomfortable. But very often the things 
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we are most frightened at, are the things that never 
happen to us. Ad^le went softly down the staircase, and 
when she got to Madame Vichaud's landing, the door was 
open. Madame Vichaud was fast asleep in her arm- 
chair, and snoring with a wondrous noise, which was 
music to Adble's ears. On the table was a clumsy 
wooden shoe. AdMe's eyes sparkled with mischief, she 
knew whose shoe it was, she seized it, and holding it be- 
hind her, she passed her foe again and nimbly went down 
stairs. " O, ho," thought she, " this is the explanation of 
the scrimmage we heard last night ; Prosper threw his 
shoe at the ghost, did he ? Well, Madame Vichaud, I am 
very glad that your head is not broken, but supposing 
that it hcid happened to have been broken, why ... I 
wonder how many people would have been sorry ?" she did 
not stay to count, but descended into the courtyard, and 
soon made her way to the entrance. There were no 
troublesome children there this morning ; it was too early 
for the little wretches. Prosper was there with his good 
old white horse and his carrier's cart, a rough vehicle, 
with a hood to it, and under the hood a bench where he 
and Ad^le could sit quite comfortably, and jog along at 
their ease. * There were bells on the horse's head, and 
altogether it was a very respectable and cheerful turn out. 

" Good morning. Prosper." 

" Good morning, citizen." 

" If you call me that name once more, Prosper, I won't 
go with you." 

" Pardon, mademoiselle, I quite forgot." 

Now this was a story on Prosper's part He had not 
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foi^otten, but he dearly loved teasing. He had not once 
called Madame Servan '' dtoyenne," because he knew that 
she would not care one straw, but he could not help 
teasing the Little Blue Lady. He had met with his match 
though, this time. 

"What have you done with your shoe, Prosper?" 

The lad blushed, "O, Mademoiselle Adfele; I threw 
it at the murdered man in brown." 

" What a shame to try and kill him again," said AdMe 
gravely. " It was bad enough to be stabbed by his noble 
brother, but to be massacred a second time by the 
wooden shoe of a republican is enough to hurt his feel- 
ings bitterly." 

"Don't laugh at me, mademoiselle, but he certainly 
rushed at me and clutched me by the hair." 

Adble looked at poor Prosper's feet, and saw that one 
of them was tightly bound round with a handkerchief 
and stuffed into an imitation shoe cut out of stiff brown 
paper. 

" Very ingenious, certainly, but it makes one leg shorter 
than the other ; what will the king say when he sees you 
walking like a ploughman with one foot in a furrow ?" 

" I thought it better to come like this than not to come 
at aU." 

Adble felt ashamed of teasing him any longer, so she 
drew the ugly shoe from behind her back, and presented 
it to her friend. 

" O thank you, mademoiselle, with all my heart. 
Where did you find it ?" 

" Curiously enough," replied Adfele, " the ghost chose 
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to go fast asleep on the landing. He had put your shoe 
safely inside Madame Vichaud's door on the table, and 
there I saw it. I never knew before how loudly ghosts 
could snore, but luckily he did not wake, and I took 
away the beautiful article in question without being found 
out. How he will miss it when he wakes T' 

'' Mademoiselle, you are joking." 

*^ Not at all. We will go and pay him a visit to-night 
perhaps — when we return. But what on earth is it that 
you have in your button-hole?" 

" A tri-coloured rosette," said Prosper. " I put it on 
in honour of the day, in honour of the journey I am 
about to take with you." 

'' Then have the goodness to take it off immediately, 
or no journey will you ever take with me. I wouldn't 
have such a horrid republican thing near me for the 
world." 

'' But, excellent mademoiselle, it is not a republican 
thing. It is the king's colour, white, and the colours of 
the good city of Paris red and blue, and they are all 
joined together. You don't understand. The repub- 
lican colour would be all red." 

'' I don't understand half measures," said AdMe, '' and 
I do understand that the king's colour is white. If you 
choose to wear a white rosette, well and good, but I will 
not go with you until you have thrown that thing away." 

" Then," said Prosper, " give me your rose instead." 

'' I gave ypu one last night" 

'' I will tell you what I did with it when you have 
mounted up into the cart. Let me help you." 
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" Take out that rosette first," said Adfele. 

" Not till I have the rose then." 

AdHe took it out and gave it to him. 

Prosper unfastened his rosette, and put it into his 
pocket. 

" You have not destroyed it." 

"Pardon, mademoiselle, I will not wear it in your 
presence if I can help it — but it may be of use to us 
where we are going." 

"A wicked thing like that," muttered AdMe, "can 
never be of use to anybody." 

Prosper helped her up into the cart, placed her com- 
fortably on the bench, and rolled the horse-cloth well 
over her. You will probably wonder, my young readers, 
why AdMe and Prosper stayed talking so long instead of 
getting into the cart and going quickly on their errand. 
I cannot explain it It is a way French people have. 
They make use of fifty words where English people would 
mdke use of five, and can very seldom do anything or 
go anywhere without chattering like so many magpies. 
An English boy or girl would probably have driven out 
of the courtyard without saying a single word, or perhaps 
they might have said, " Fine day," or " Mind the gate," 
or uttered some other equally interesting observation. 
The French way may not be so sensible, but some people 
think it a great deal more cheerful. Prosper made all 
sorts of lively noises to his horse as they clattered through 
the streets. He thought all Paris must be looking at 
him, — and he was very glad it should, and tried to attract 
everybody's attention still more. He thought it very 
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much to his credit to be driving such a neat handsome 
looking person as AdMe» and he was very proud as he 
sat by her side behind his sleek white horse. He cracked 
his whip, he whistled, he sang, he talked to dear old 
Jog-trot, and only wished that there had been more 
people to see him. But people who sit up all night talk- 
ing revolutionary stuff in public houses are not apt to be 
very lively in the morning, and so Paris was sleepier than 
it used to be. 

" Now," said Adfele as they jogged along into the bright 
green country, '' tell me why you gave away my rose, and 
tell me to whom you gave it?" 

^' I will, mademoiselle, and I am sure you will not be 
displeased. When I left you, after I had been attacked 
by the ghost, who took away my shoe," — 

"What could he want it fot, I wonder?" said Adfele 
slyly. 

" After that," continued the lad, " I crossed the court 
in the bright moonlight, and when I reached our side I 
saw a little boy sitting on the step. He was crying bit- 
terly. His mother had not come back and he was locked 
out. What's the matter, little fellow ? I said. Nothing 
but a howl. What's the matter? I said again, and I 
gave him a good dig with my stick." 

" That must have comforted him very much, I should 
think," said Ad^le with a smile. 

"Would you believe it, mademoiselle, he actually 
howled still more. Well, I didn't like to leave the little 
fellow in such a condition, so I shook him and he howled 
again." 
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" Very likely," said Adfele. 

" Then I was fairly puzzled. I ran up the steps and 
tried the door. It was one of the little ornamented 
doors near the tower, that low door with the arch. I 
rattled and banged at the door, but could not get it 
open. The boy ceased howling for awhile, and watched 
me. At length he muttered, * You'll never do it, for mo- 
ther has taken the key away.' ' Why did you not tell me 
that before ?' I said. And I took him by the scruff of 
the neck and nearly pitched him down the steps." 

" Of course that made him quite happy ?" said Adble. 

"No, it didn't, he began to howl again. Nothing 
makes one so angry as that sort of thing." 

" What sort of thing ?" 

"Why, when people won't be happy and contented 
after you've taken every means to make them so. Here 
was I, taking no end of trouble for the fellow, and he 
was as tiresome and as noisy as ever. At last I saw his 
eyes fixed upon your rose. I took it out of my blouse, 
for I had made a little slit in it with my knife, just big 
enough to hold it, and I gave it to him. You should 
have seen his eyes. They gleamed like two fires, and 
his mouth opened with delight. I thought he was going 
to eat the rose, and I very nearly snatched it from him, 
but he only kissed it Poor fellow, I left him as happy 
as a king, but as for me, mademoiselle, I went up into 
my dark room and wept bitterly because my rose was 
gone." 

(Please remember, my young readers, that the English 
boy's horror of emotion is not shared by the P rench boy. 
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The latter thinks it rather becoming than otherwise, and 
has a great love of being sympathised with.) 

"Well, you certainly deserved another rose," said 
AdMe. " I am very glad that I happened to have one. 
Who is the boy ?" 

"O /don't know," said Prosper, "some horrid little 
plague or other." 

" You should have found out," said Adfele. " It is like 
something in a story." 

"There are plenty of stories then going on in our 
courtyard, for the swarms of children there are star- 
tling. You might make up stories about them all day 
long." 

" And do you never make up stories, Prosper ?" 

" Dear me,'no, mademoiselle. If I did, I should very 
soon feel father's knuckles against my forehead. I have 
to jump about a great deal too quickly, and father would 
call it going to sleep." 

" How curious ! I am always making up stories. I 
don't know what I should do without it. It amuses me. 
I like to think that my mother is enchanted by a fairy, 
and imprisoned in a tower, and that my rose tree is a 
magic rose tree, and that the roses turn colour and get 
pinker and pinker as things grow better for us ; and that 
the swallows are magic swallows bringing little messages 
for us, and that some day a fairy prince will come and 
send poor mother back to Normandy where she wishes 
so much to go.^' 

"Humph!" said Prosper. "And who is to be the 
fairy prince ?" 

G 
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^* Oh, I don't know. Perhaps I shall know when he 
comes." 

" Wouldn't a fairy godmother do ?" 

" No, not at all. It's always a prince in the fairy tale, 
you know. And he puts all the evil enchanters to flight : 
citizens, and things of that sort," said Adhle mischievously. 

Prosper began to whistle. " You don't mean what you 
say, mademoiselle, or you would never let a poor citizen 
drive you so many miles." 

" Quite right, Prosper, I was only in fun." 

" Perhaps the marquis will be your fairy prince. What 
can you be wanting to follow him for ?" 

" Trust me, Prosper, it is better that you should not 
know. It is some particular business of my mother's. 
This is all that I can tell you : you promised you would 
not ask me." 

" I am very sorry, mademoiselle. Let us change the 
subject. I think you said you wished to see the king. 
Do you want to make a story about him ?" 

" O no," said AdMe with enthusiasm, " he is too great, 
too noble ; he is to be seen and to be honoured. In Nor- 
mandy we have not forgotten how to honour the king." 

" Mademoiselle, they say the king is only fit to be a 
locksmith, that he only cares for mechanical things, 
such as locks and keys, and carpenter's tools, and that he 
neglects his people." 

"Then they say wrong," said AdMe. "My mother 
knows, and she says he is full of kindness and goodness, 
full of love for his people, but they are deceived by selfish 
agitators, and led in wrong paths." 
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" My father says he cares for nothing but shooting and 
making locks, and that he understands no more of 
governing than a child." 

" Prosper, if your father were not your father, I should 
say he is grossly impertinent, but I never like to find fault 
with a father before his son." 

" And, mademoiselle, if your mother were not your 
mother, I should say she is most sweetly simple, but I 
never like to find fault with a mother before a daughter." 

" Well, we must be content to be on opposite sides, 
but I must stand up for the old-fashioned loyalty:" 

'' And I, mademoiselle, should be ashamed to say any- 
thing to hurt your feelings, but I must stand up for the 
majesty of the people." 

" Majesty of the people I O, Prosper ! you know if 
you were to see the king now you would fall flat on your 
face with fright." 

" Mademoiselle, how little you know about the proud 
sentiments of liberty, equality, and fraternity, which a 
true citizen always carries in his breast." 

" That is a little bit out of one of your father's speeches, 
I suppose. I do not like that style of conversation at 
all, and if it is right for your father to find fault with the 
government, it cannot be right for us who are so young 
and so ignorant." 

" Speak for yourself, mademoiselle. I am fifteen and 
have had the unspeakable advantage of consorting with 
some of the first men of the day." 

Adfele did not answer this remark. Her feeling was 
that of intense pity for Prosper. She thought he had got 
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into very bad company. They jogged along in silence as 
regarded one another, but Prosper could not stop talking, 
so he talked to his horse. The bells rang merrily as the 
white horse trotted on, and so there was no lack of noise 
or merriment on the road. About half-way they stopped 
to bait at a little roadside inn of a somewhat low descrip- 
tion. Here Prosper gave his horse a drink of water, and 
indulged in a little chat with the landlord. Adfele re- 
marked that Prosper's acquaintances were mostly of a low 
class, and that he never stopped at the more important 
places, but always at some little poky place where he 
seemed to be well known and familiar. 

" Come from Paris ?" said a stout ill-looking man with 
a red nose, as he leant over the rail of the cart and peered 
into AdMe's face. 

She could hardly conceal her disgust as she answered 
" Yes.'* 

" Come, come, my good girl, you are rather short in 
your manners this morning. The likes of you are scarcely 
of consequence enough to keep their goings and their 
comings secret." 

" Well, Citizen Villebois," said Prosper, " you needn't 
be hard upon her. I'm not obliged to tell the history of 
every friend I pick up on the road. My father's cart is 
surely well enough known on the highway, and it's not the 
first time youVe seen it either." 

" Ay, ay," said the landlord, "/ know. That dangerous 
little game of carrying the muskets and powder into 
Paris may be repeated too often and bring us all into 
trouble, but there's plenty of room to hide them down 
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in the cellar. And we are getting stores in as fast as 
we can ; your father will have no cause to call us slack." 

'' I am going to Versailles to fetch more of our wares/' 
said Prosper, ''and of course I shall call here as I go back." 

"Very well, we shall be ready, but take care who 
you inform about our affairs. You're a sharp boy, you 
know, but some boys are a little too sharp." And he 
winked at Ad^le, who returned his glance with the digni- 
fied quiet look which came naturally to the Little Blue 
Lady. 

" O, Prosper, when shall we get to Versailles ?" whis- 
pered Adble. " I don't like the look of these people 
at all. I don't think they're fit company for you." 

"Take care," said Prosper, "please don't say anything 
you don't want everybody to hear." And he took the 
tri-coloured cockade out of his pocket and fixed it just 
beneath Adfele's rose. " There, mademoiselle, I told you 
it would come in useful some day. We shall soon get to 
our journey's end. But I must not foiget to give you the 
refreshments Madame Servan provided for you. You 
should have seen how friendly she was, and how anxious 
to serve you. You must have done a deal of good for her." 

" I wish I could do a little more," said Ad^le. " Like 
mother and me, she is pining for Normandy. Country 
birds cannot sing in town." 

" Hullo, youngster," said the rough-looking man, " you 
haven't told us when you intend to go back." 

" This evening, if all's well," said Prosper. " My father 
will be home to-morrow, and he'll expect everjrthing to 
be safely housed." 
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" Yes, he*s a clever dealer in old curiosities/' and the 
man winked again, '^objets d'art, pictures, and such 
like. The packing cases will be all ready. Don't you 
damage the goods." 

" Not I, but 1 must be off now, citizen, for I have 
plenty to do in Versailles," and Prosper jingling his reins, 
cracking his whip, and making various wonderful noises 
to his horse which only that animal seemed to understand, 
resumed his journey, and drove the cart merrily along the 
paved road between the two rows of trees which seemed 
interminable in the distance. 

" O, Prosper," said Adble, " I am sure that those men 
are wicked men, and after no good." 

** What makes you think so, mademoiselle ?" 

** The look of them, and the way they spoke. Come 
now, you cannot say they are good men." 

" Perhaps they are not as good as you, mademoiselle, 
but I do not know any one who is." 

" I don't want any compliments, Prosper. You *have 
been very kind to me, and helped me very much, and I 
don't like your being mixed up with all kinds of horrid 
people. If you are, you will be sure very soon to become 
horrid yourself." 

" Then I am not quite horrid now ? Thank you for 
the compliment What can I do to reassure you ?" 

" Tell me what are these packing-cases to be full of, — 
and what is the rough-looking man you call Villebois 
doing?" 

^'Dear mademoiselle, did you not tell me that you 
had a secret, and a secret which concerned other people ? 
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and a secret which I am not to inquire into because it 
does not belong to you?" 

"To be sure, Prosper, and you have been very good 
about it, and have not worried me at all." 

" Then, dear Mademoiselle Adfele, do you return the 
compliment, and do not ask me about my secret, because 
it does not belong to me, and it concerns other people. 
Make yourself quite happy, and believe me, I will not 
get into more mischief than I can possibly help. There 
are some things, Mademoiselle Adble, which you had 
better not know, and there are many things which you 
will do wisely not to notice. Pretend to be quite at 
home, and never mind having to go near people you 
don't quite like. I wish I could take you amongst 
better company, for you are not fit company for such 
as I." 

Prosper whistled and looked embarrassed. He felt 
very much ashamed of his acquaintances. He had never 
felt ashamed of them before, but they did not seem at all 
to agree with the Little Blue Lady. For the first time in 
his life he wished he were something different. " Ton 
my word," he thought to himself, " I could almost find 
it in my heart to turn royalist. I don't think these re- 
publicans are proper company for Mademoiselle Adfele," 
and so Prosper was very silent, and Adble was afraid he 
was sulky because she had been too inquisitive, — but he 
was only thinking, and he did not speak again until they 
saw the trees which formed the great avenue leading into 
the town of Versailles. 

Adble soon forgot her fears and suspicions as they 
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drove in. She thought she had never seen anything so 
pretty or so gay. The great palace excited her utmost 
admiration, its size and grandeur were beyond anything 
she had ever imagined. 

" This is a place fit for a king to live in !" she cried ; 
" and how glad I am our good king has such a palace. 
How happy he must be !" 

" And yet," said Prosper, " men say he is glad enough 
to get away from all the grandeur into a little palace in 
the park, where he can feel more comfortable, and at his 
ease ; and as for the queen, nothing delights her so much 
as to get into a smaller palace still, just like a cottage, 
where she can play at being a farmer's wife, and have 
nothing to do with cares of state." 

" How they must love their people," said Adble, " to 
think of wishing to share their simple mode of life ! I 
have no doubt they wish to know and feel how their 
subjects live." 

" That is one way of looking at it, mademoiselle ; but 
some people say that their ways are very frivolous, and 
that it is only idleness and child's play, and a desire to 
hide from the knowledge of their people's troubles." 

" Some people always put an ill-natured construction 
upon everything," replied the Little Blue Lady ; " it's a 
great pity we can't make the best of our fellow-crea- 
tures, even though they may happen to be kings and 
queens." 

''Quite right, mademoiselle. Just look at the muS'* 
keteers ; did you ever see a prettier sight than that ?" 

They were marching across the square, their weapons 
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glittering in the sun. <^Look at them, mademoiselle, 
how handsome their uniforms look, and how well they 
hold themselves ; they say the officers never go to bed at 
all the night before they go on guard, but sit with their 
heads leaning on their hands, for fear of shaking their 
powder, or destroying the set of their hair." 

" Nonsense !" said Adfele, " they ^ look grand though, 
and how tall they are. But who are those in bright 
dresses with their swords in their hands, just going in at 
the great gates ?" 

"Those are the Swiss guards. They are, some say, 
the most faithful of the king's troops, — ^but, alas, they are 
not Frenchmen." 

" That is a shame," said Adfele. " How can the king 
allow himself to be guarded by anybody but Frenchmen ? 
How can Frenchmen allow it ? I am sure /would guard 
the king for nothing." 

" Ah," said Prosper, shaking his head, " you can't get 
anybody to do anything for nothing now." 

" Then there is the honour," said AdMe, " the honour 
of the thing would be quite payment enough. And fancy 
living in that splendid palace, and amongst all those 
fountains and gardens !" 

" Oh, as to that," said Prosper, " one might as well be 
a goldfish or a parrot, — a goldfish or a parrot can live in 
those ponds and gardens, mademoiselle, — you would not 
like that ?" 

" Oh no,— of course I must do something useful. But 
I cannot get over the idea of the Swiss coming to guard 
our king! I wonder Frenchmen can put up with it. 
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And then if they do not care for the king, there is our 
dear lovely queen." 

" Some people do not like her at all, — ^they call her 
the Austrian," said Prosper. " Don't look so angry at 
me, /did not call her so." 

" You should not repeat such things then," said Adfel e. 
And Prosper wondered whether the journey would end 
without a quarrel. He was not accustomed to such an 
open-hearted royalist, his small acquaintance was with 
men deeply imbued with the new philosophy, and with 
an unreasoning hatred of all authority. Poor AdHe was 
much to be pitied, for she was very much behind the 
times, and Prosper was much to be pitied also, for he did 
not understand her at all 

'^I suppose we had better go and put up the old 
horse," said the lad, " and then we can walk about and 
try to find out where your marquis is." 

AdHe assented. They left the great square and the 
streets, which seemed to Adble to be full of palaces, and 
drove round to some dirty little back street 

" Ugh !" said the Little Blue Lady, " I don't like this 
place at all. Cannot we keep to the front streets ?" 

"I do not like this place either, mademoiselle, but 
what is to be done? I only know the people who live 
in this quarter of the town." 

Prosper was very near becoming that most contemp- 
tible of beings, a man who is ashamed of his friends. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"poor prosper I" 

A D£L£ could not help feeling very much disappointed. 
'^^ She had always heard or fancied that Versailles was 
a city of palaces, and she had expected to be driven up 
to a good-looking respectable inn, if not in the great 
square, at any rate in one of the principal streets ; but 
Prosper seemed determined to slink away from everything 
bright, pretty, and respectable, and to drive into the back 
slums far away from the beautiful palace, and the houses 
of the nobles. She expostulated in vain. Prosper had 
his orders and he was bound by them. Adble saw at 
once that he had other things to think of besides her and 
her errand, and that if she had her secret he also had his, 
and a secret of a much more unpleasant nature. Nobody 
had stared at her when they drove by the front streets 
of the town, but when their cart turned off the main 
streets and into the little back alleys people looked up and 
seemed surprised at the appearance of the Little Blue 
Lady, her spotless white Normandy cap, and her gold 
cross. There was something about these people AdMe 
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did not like, and she instinctively clutched the gold cross, 
and felt in her pocket to ascertain that the precious purse 
was safe. "You are getting fidgety, mademoiselle?" 
remarked the lad. " Believe me there is no occasion to 
be afraid. This cart and old Jog-Trot are very well known 
in this quarter of the town." 

" I wish I were back in Paris," murmured AdMe. 

" This is not half so dangerous a town as Paris, I assture 
you," said Prosper. " All the mischief comes from Paris." 

" I am sure the marquis does not live here. He is 
much more likely to be near the king," said Adble, as 
they plunged yet deeper into the poor and squalid part of 
the town. 

" Mademoiselle, I must ask you to be patient I have 
business to do for my father. We must also bait poor old 
Jog-Trot, and a little rest for ourselves will not be out of 
place. The people with whom I have business hate 
marquises as much as they do kings ; they are relations 
of the man they called Villebois at the little inn where we 
stopped before, so if you will oblige me you will say 
nothing whatever about your grand friends. We will rest 
and have something to eat, and then we will walk into the 
town and do your business before we drive back in the 
cool of the evening." 

Adble was forced to be contented with this arrangement, 
though her great anxiety to get rid of the eight hundred 
pounds rendered her heedless about rest or refreshment 
" What a pity," she said, " that the marquis could not have 
remained in Paris one night longer, what a pity we should 
have been obliged to take this long and tedious journey." 
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'' Long and tedious you think it, mademoiselle ? Now 
/call it delightful, and I am glad above all things that the 
marquis did not stay in Paris one night longer. Besides, 
you would not have seen Versailles, and Versailles is a 
sight worth seeing, and you may perhaps see the king, and 
the king is a sight worth seeing 1" 

" Oh, you have found that out, have you ?" 

'' He is such a big man, mademoiselle, they say it takes 
acres of satin to make his waistcoats, and his buttons are 
as big as plates." 

By this time they had driven up to a low arched door- 
way in a small street. " Is this the inn ?" asked AdMe. 

" No, not an inn exactly," replied Prosper. " But it is 
the house of a particular friend of mine. No, not exactly 
a particular friend of mine, but of a man who does a 
great deal of business for my father, — in fact, of my 
Other's man of business," he said with an air of import- 
ance. " I always rest the old horse here, and get a bit of 
something to eat, and they are always glad enough to see 
me, and to hear the news from Paris. Good day, citizen, 
you see we are two travellers to-day," and Prosper made 
a peculiar sign with his hand which was understood and 
answered by the other. 

" Now don't make me out to be a republican, or a 
citizen, or anything of that kind," said Adfele. *' If you 
do I shall shout ' Long live the king,' as loud as ever I 
can shout." 

" For mercy's sake, mademoiselle, keep quiet. I have 
nowhere else on earth to take you to, and it is as much as 
my life is worth to bring a royalist here." 
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" It is a regular trap," said Adfele, " and I don't like it 
at all." 

" Hush, mademoiselle, or we shall be overheard, and I 
shall be shot as sure as fate. For my sake keep quiet and 
you shall not stay here a moment longer than I can help. 
I would not have brought you here, had I known any- 
body else in Versailles." 

Thus entreated, Adfele managed to keep her indigna- 
tion to herself, but it was a sore trial and there was worse 
to come. 

" Humph !" she thought, " this comes of touching 
things that don't belong to me ; if I had never touched 
that horrid brown purse I should not be here now, and 
goodness only knows when I shall get away." 

" Citizen, have you anything for us to eat ?" asked 
Prosper, as he leisurely unharnessed his horse which was 
hot and steaming after its long trot. 

" The usual thing," said the man roughly, " 'tis a won- 
der we are not starved altogether with the swarm of 
court locusts, which live on the fat of the land ; we shall 
never get any good until that great palace is laid level 
with the dust and all the harpies within it slain." 

AdMe looked the speaker full in the face. She saw a 
coarse thick-set man, with shaggy eyebrows and bold bad 
eyes. He was smoking a short pipe, and he wore a rough 
jacket and top-boots. Out of one of the pockets of the 
jacket peeped the end of a pistol. Adfele did not feel 
afraid. She looked at him as she would have looked at 
a bear or a tiger or any other curious animal, that had not 
very often come in her way. She had always been brought 
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up with good people, and so she did not feel afraid of bad 
ones ; in fact she had no knowledge whatever of their 
manners and customs. Her fearless look made the man 
almost respectful. " You are fortunate in having such a 
companion," he said to Prosper. " She is my cousin," 
said the latter coolly. AdMe was amazed at the impu- 
dence of the falsehood and lifted her eyebrows in as- 
tonishment. Prosper made her a sign to be silent. 

" Any niece of your father must surely find a welcome 
here," said the man, taking a long whiff, and staring again 
at AdMe. 

" Thank you, Citizen Plaquet, and now for some dinner, 
please, for my cousin has business in the town this after- 
noon and we must be back to-night in Paris." 

Citizen Plaquet took them both into a little dark room 
painted blue. A rough-looking woman was placing some 
soup on a table. The tablecloth was by no means clean. 

" My wife," said Citizen Plaquet. 

Adfele bowed. 

The rough woman nodded and pointed to the cleanest 
part of the tablecloth. 

AdMe placed herself opposite to it, but poor and hum- 
bly reared as she had been, her taste revolted both at the 
roughness of the host and hostess and at the want of 
cleanliness in the surroundings. The others dug their 
spoons into their soup plates. Ad^le stood up, crossed 
herself, and said grace. The others looked up astonished. 

" A devotee," remarked the citizen. " Where did you 
learn that, little one?" 

" My mother taught me," said Adfele. 
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"Ah! from the provinces, I suppose? I might have 
guessed it by that cross round your neck. Take my ad- 
vice, little woman, and leave that behind next time." 

" I would as soon leave my head behind," said the 
Little Blue Lady. 

" Well, perhaps that may happen also, some day," said 
her host with a smile, which was meant to be fascinating, 
but was in reality extremely savage. " Be careful, or you 
may be suspected and imprisoned one of these days, the 
revolution grows day by day, and is already a fine child 
of its age." 

Prosper gave Ad^le an imploring look. It was well he 
did so, for her powers of endurance were almost gone. 
She had however to sit out with little appetite a somewhat 
^lid dinner. Bouilli followed soup, and stewed veal 
followed bouilli, and sweets and cakes followed this, and 
Plaquet placed plenty of sour red wine on the table ; and 
Prosper was very thirsty after his journey, and cared no- 
thing for the roughness and the dirt as long as he could 
eat and drink as much as ever he liked, for poor fellow, 
he did not get much at home, and this abundance, rough 
as it was, was a great treat to him. Adble was both 
dainty and anxious, and would have been content with 
very scanty fare served quickly and in a more delicate 
manner. After dinner Prosper had a long talk with Citizen 
Plaquet, and Adfele thought that they never would have 
finished their conversation. The afternoon was beginning 
to wear away, and she seemed no nearer the end of her 
business than she had been the day before. Madame 
Plaquet, the coarse rough-looking woman, tried to enter. 
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tain her to the best of her power, and like many other 
people her idea of entertaining a visitor was to get as much 
information as she possibly could, and to give as little. 
The usual good humour of the Little Blue Lady showed 
symptoms of giving way ; she was pestered with questions 
such as these : " Where did she live ? Had she been long 
in Paris? Was her mother living? How long had she 
known Prosper ? Did she know his father ? Were they 
cousins who had been brought up together, or recently 
become acquainted ? Her dress showed her to be from 
the provinces ; there were also some remains of super- 
stition about her, these would wear off when she had 
been a little while longer in Paris. Did she like Paris ? 
Why had she come with Prosper? When did she intend 
to go home again ?" 

Poor Adfele was nearly driven to her wits' end. To 
parry these questions was no joke at all. Adble had been 
brought up with the strictest possible reverence for truth, 
she would not have told a lie to save her own life, though 
she might perhaps to save another person's. She dared 
not say the truth, that she had come to Versailles in order 
to restore a large sum of money to one of the king's 
chamberlains, she fell convinced that the large sum of 
money would not remain long in her possession. She 
almost wished that she had made a confidant of Prosper, 
and told him all about it, he would then have seen how 
dangerous it was to keep on dawdling about in these low 
places. At last, tired of madame's questions, she resolved 
to carry the war into the enemy's country, and this auda- 
cious policy was completely successful. For every ques- 

H 
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tion Madame Plaquet asked her, AdMe asked two of 
Madame Plaquet. " How long had she been married ? 
Had she any children ? How long had she lived in Ver- 
sailles ? Why did she prefer the back streets to the front 
streets? Had she ever lived in Paris? Why did she 
leave Paris ? Did she like Paris as much as Versailles ? 
What did Monsieur Plaquet do? Had he any trade? 
Why did Prosper come so often? Had they many 
visitors ? What did Citizen Villebois keep ready in his 
packing cases ?" These questions Adfele asked, together 
with a great many more which she knew Madame Plaquet 
would rather not answer. She was completely successfliL 
Her hostess was embarrassed, she did not know how 
much Ad^le knew. She did not know whether she was 
merely a simple girl from the provinces, loyal to the back- 
bone, and as religious as the gold cross seemed to pro- 
claim, or whether she was a spy brought down by Prosper 
to help him in his father's trade, and bearing the appear- 
ance of an innocent lamb in the midst of wolves. The 
Little Blue Lady began to enjoy the fencing, she saw 
that the rough woman was afraid of her. She was pleased 
at this and went on talking and questioning, and turning 
the tables on her hostess, until Prosper himself turned 
round from the other end of the room and said, 

" Citizen Adble, it is time that we should go about our 
business." 

"High time," said AdMe, "I have thought so for a 
good hour." 

" And what is your business ?" said the rough-looking 
man, lighting his pipe. 
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*' Ask no questions, and you'll be told no stories/' said 
Prosper, with a wink. " We've something to get through, 
and we must be starting back to Paris in an hour's time." 

"Can I be of any use to you?" said Plaquet, "your 
companion seems to be a stranger here." 

" Pardon, citizen, I wish to show the town to my cousin 
myself," and opening the door for Adble he motioned to 
her to move on as quickly as possible. 

" Now really. Prosper, to bring me all the way from 
Paris and to shut me up in a nasty dirty back room for 
the best part of the day ! Had I only known I would 
rather have walked the whole way." 

" I am very sorry, mademoiselle, but the fellow kept 
me. I assure you I would have gone sooner if I could, 
I was thinking of you and your anxiety the whole 
time." 

" I don't like the look of your friends at all." 

" Neither do I, mademoiselle, but some men can choose 
their friends, others must take those which Heaven is 
pleased to send them." 

" I am sure Heaven had very little to do with sending 
Monsieur and Madame Plaquet." 

" That's as people think, mademoiselle : my father has 
a very great respect for them." 

" Well, there's no accounting for taste. Prosper." 

" Now, mademoiselle, what do you wish to see ? There 
is the church, a very fine one ; the palace, we cannot get 
inside, but we may look at the outside, a privilege the 
humblest subject shares with the cats and dogs : there 
are the gardens and the fountains, there are the streets 
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and the shops, there are the woods and the park, — now 
where shall we go ? and what would you like to see ?" 

*' Prosper, you have forgotten. I have only one little 
bit of business to do, and then I care not how soon we 
go home again ; in fact, the sooner the better, for my 
poor mother will be missing all her little comforts. I 
want to see the Marquis de Briquebec, and to tell him 
something which is of great importance to him." 

" Is it really so, mademoiselle ? and you do not care 
to see Versailles? you do not care to see the king 
even ?" 

Prosper really was astonished. He was quite capable 
of believing in a littie deceit on AdMe*s part. His some- 
what precocious knowledge of human nature made him 
readily imagine that the Little Blue Lady's errand was of 
less importance to her than a sight of the beauties of 
Versailles. 

"Prosper," said Adfele, "get me to the marquis as 
quickly as you can, I implore you : do not lose another 
moment, we have lost too many already." 

" Certainly, mademoiselle. What had we better do ? 
Where had we better go ?" 

" I ' thought you knew everything about Versailles \ I 
thought you knew where to find everybody." 

Poor Prosper ! His acquaintances were only amongst 
the lowest of pothouses and the vilest of conspirators. 

Ad^e continued. " Well, if you don't know what to 
do, I will take command of our party, but you must do 
exactly what I tell you. First of all, take out that tri- 
coloured rosette, and put it in your pocket." Prosper 
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did SO. '^ Now we will go to the palace. The king's 
chamberlain will probably live in the king's palace. That 
is the first thing to remember. As for the way to the 
palace we shall soon find that. The palace is quite big 
enough to be seen from all sides. We must find out the 
back door. That will be much more difficult, for there are 
so many doors, and the back ones are as grand as the front 
ones. If we get puzzled we must ask. Every one is sure 
to be very civil to us, because they are near the king, 
and kings and queens, and princes and princesses always 
have good manners. '' 

" I am not so sure of that," muttered Prosper. 

" But I am," said Adfele. " Please not to contradict 
me. I am in command of the party now you know, and 
you must not contradict your superior officer. It is very 
rude." 

" Pray forgive me this time, mademoiselle ; I won't do 
it again." 

" Now put your cap straight on your head, and don't 
slouch when you walk." 

Prosper tried to drill himself as desired, but he felt 
very stiff and uncomfortable. They came out of the little 
dark streets and into the bright and brilliant part of the 
town. Here Adfele felt quite at home, but her com- 
panion was by no means so happy. 

" There, I feel as if I could breathe again," said the 
Little Blue Lady ; " I think I shall wait for you here, and 
let you pick me up when we have done our business, for 
I have no mind to go back again to jthe Plaquets. 

" There is a cart full of bread going up to the palace. 
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don't you think we had better follow it ? we shall learn 
perhaps which is the right door for us." 

Prosper assented, and following the cart the two young 
people went round to the back of the palace, and enter- 
ing one of the courts found themselves at one of the side 
doors. How grand everything looked, and how big ! 
The very paving-stones seemed lai^er than any the chil- 
dren had ever seen. The back door was as grand as 
most people's front door. Prosper and AdMe felt their 
hearts beat a little faster, for neither of them had ever 
been so near a king's palace before. 

" Here he comes !" whispered Prosper ; " he must be 
the lord chamberlain at least !" 

" Nonsense ! that is only a footman," said Adfele, as a 
being in gorgeous livery made his appearance in answer 
to their humble and rather faint ring at the bell. 

" Dear me," thought Prosper, " if the footman is like 
that, what must the lord chamberlain be ? This is one 
of the front doors," he continued aloud ; " a swell like 
that would never go to the back door !" 

Prosper was right, and Adfele was right too, for the 
king's footmen were always civil. 

" Does the Marquis de Briquebec live here ?" 

" No," replied the man, smiling good-humouredly, for 
he saw that they were strangers, and that Adfele at any 
rate was from the country. 

" Dear me, that is strange," said AdMe, " for he is 
one of the king's chamberlains. We were told he would 
be sure to be here." 

'' But he is not," said the man, and seeing the look of 
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disappointment on the girl's face, he continued : " Made- 
moiselle seems so distressed, to make all sure I will go 
and inquire. Pray take a seat on this bench, and do not 
be startled if you hear the bells ring rather sharply, for 
you are close to a good many. I will return as soon as 
possible." 

They waited a long time. To AdMe it seemed hours. 
Prosper, however, was very much amused, for they were 
in a great corridor or lobby, and what with the arrivals 
of people on pleasure or business, and the stir in the 
courtyard, and the movements of the sentinels, and the 
passing of a very fine regiment which was marching close 
to the open door, there was plenty to be seen, and the 
brightness, and the colour, and the novelty were most 
seducing to the young people. Adfele would have en- 
joyed the whole thing amazingly, could she only have got 
rid of her eight hundred pounds ; but that heavy brown 
purse was her heavy cross, and the business she was 
about weighed heavier every hour. At last the gorgeous 
man came back again. He was very sorry, he had made 
every inquiry. Nothing could be heard of the Marquis 
de Briquebec. There were to be some changes on the 
morrow, and it was thought possible that the marquis 
might come into waiting on that day. Meantime no one 
had seen him at the palace, and his place was still occu- 
pied by the Baron de Montfort. If mademoiselle's busi- 
ness was very particular she might perhaps call again to- 
morrow ; or stay, there was a country house which the 
marquis and his mother often occupied during his term 
of attendance ; would mademoiselle think it worth while 
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to inquire there ? The marquis at any rate might have 
arrived, and the way was easy to find. 

The man had been familiar with many ups and downs 
of court life. He had seen many courtiers go in with 
smiling faces and come out the picture of despair, he 
had seen many enter sad and thoughtful, and depart 
with the brightness of hopes fulfilled upon their faces, 
but he was melted by the look of deep distress upon 
Adfele's countenance. 

" Are you sure you are telling me the truth ?" she said, 
" for I had such a long, long walk last night to find him, 
and they told me he had left Paris for Versailles." 

" My little lady, Versailles is a large place, and does 
not only mean the ' Palace.' If you are not too tired, 
you had better go on to the house the marquis often 
occupies. It is called 'The Little Hermitage.* Take 
the first turn to the left, keep along the road for about 
three-quarters of a mile, and then you will see some iron 
gates, with gilt tops to the railings, and just inside the 
gates a large pond." 

" Thank you," said Adfele, in a low voice. " Yes, we 
will go. Prosper, you do not mind ?" 

" Oh, no, mademoiselle, we still have time. You shall 
do your business, and we will get back in the cool of the 
evening." 

The cool of the evening was a very large space of 
time to Prosper. It meant any time from three o'clock 
in the afternoon to midnight. He had no idea of time, 
and would procrastinate to any length. It did not in the 
least matter to him how long Mademoiselle AdMe chose 
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to be, and it was very amusing to go about with her and 
to observe the turn things were taking. AdMe again felt 
whether the precious purse was all safe, and thanking 
the footman who , had taken so much pains for them, 
they started once more on their quest. 

" I never knew that a great man could be so difficult 
to find, mademoiselle." 

" It is very tantalizing. Prosper, but we must not de- 
spair. Perhaps these troubles are sent to exercise our 
patience." 

" Yours needs no improvement, mademoiselle, and as 
for mine, I have none ; it is not necessary, for I just take 
life as I find it, and patience or impatience, 'tis all the 
same to me." 

" That accounts for your not caring how long we were 
kept at Madame Plaquet's. It is all very well for your- 
self, I dare say, but a little provoking to other people." 

And thus they chatted, beguiling the hot journey as 
they walked along, the three-quarters of a mile seeming 
very long to Adfele, but extremely short to her com- 
panion. 

" There are the railings with the gold tips to them," 
cried Prosper. " And here are the great gates. O how 
delightfiilly cool the swans look, swimming about on that 
pond. What a lovely place ! I think, mademoiselle, I 
shall turn royalist and try to get a place in the household 
of some great noble." 

" A very sensible resolution ; but you must comb your 
hair and black your boots first, just to practise a little." 

They turned into the gate -and walked along a splendid 
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grass riding way between two rows of trees, which gave a 
delightful shade. Nobody stopped them at the lodge 
nor asked them their business. Nobody ever seemed to 
think the Little Blue Lady out of place anywhere. She 
was so modest and yet so decided, and never looked as 
if she did not know where to go or what to be about. 
The old woman at the lodge thought that she was a 
friend of the servants, and Prosper a poor boy in attend- 
ance upon her, and so she made no remark, and the dog 
which generally barked at strangers, curled up its tail and 
pricked up its ears as if quite accustomed to her gentle 
voice and quiet manner. The Little Hermitage might 
have merited its name of " Hermitage," but in the eyes 
of the children it certainly did not seem very little. It 
was a handsome, good-sized house, with four towers 
at the four comers. Prosper and Adble walked up to 
the front of the house, and tried to find out the proper 
way round to the back. A thick handsome hedge of yew 
hid the little green door from view, and they were puz- 
zled. All around was deadly silent. The pigeons flew 
in and out of the towers, but there was no sound of life 
save that of a roller, which was being rolled up and down 
the gravel walks by two gardeners. Suddenly the front 
door opened and a bright, merry-looking maid shook a 
mat out of it as if she had got hold of a live thing and 
wanted to shake all the breath out of its body and her 
own too. A curious proceeding to take place out of the 
front door, and one that made AdHe's blood run cold, 
for she foresaw that another disappointment was coming. 
The maid looked so fresh and cheerful that AdHe sur- 
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mised that she too belonged to Normandy, and going up 
to her asked her if that was not the case. Adble was so 
fond of her native province that she thought everybody 
who looked happy and good must belong to it 

'' From Normandy ? no, mademoiselle/' said the maid, 
laughing, " but next door to it. I came from Picardy, 
from Abbeville, the pleasantest town in the north of 
France, I take it. I should well like to see the grey old 
cathedral again. Mademoiselle is from Normandy, to 
judge by her dress, so pretty and so unique," she con- 
tinued with the politeness which used to be so common 
in France before the First Revolution. 

"Yes," said AdMe, "but I am living in Paris at pre- 
sent, and I have come all this way to find the marquis, 
your marquis, on particular business. Is he at home? 
or is his mother? his mother will do, for pity's sake say 
that Madame la Marquise is at home." 

The maid looked astonished. 

" I cannot say so, for it would not be true. As far as 
we know neither of them have yet left Paris. We know 
that they are coming, but whether to-night or to-morrow 
morning nobody can tell ; it is our business to be always 
ready. You look tired, mademoiselle. Will you sit 
down within the porch and rest awhile ?" 

" No, thank you," and the voice was trembling with 
emotion. " This is a disappointment." 

" Never mind. Mademoiselle Adfele, never mind," said 
Prosper, " we'll drive down again next week." Next week 
indeed ! the idea of keeping that heavy brown purse for 
another week or even another day 1 Prosper little knew. 
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" Oh, Prosper ! my business mtist be finished to-day, and 
we must get home to-night." 

" But we can't, if you want to see the marquis. We 
must sleep in Versailles and come again to-morrow." 

"Sleep in Versailles? sleep at the Plaquets'? how hor- 
rible ! But we will speak of this presently." 

" Would mademoiselle like a glass of water?" said the 
good-natured maid. " It is hot weather and walking is 
fatiguing." She saw there was some great trouble in 
Ad^le's heart, and this was her way of showing sym- 
pathy. 

Adble gladly accepted her attentions, and drinking a 
little water she gave the cup to Prosper, for he was hot 
and thirsty too, but nobody thought about him, because 
he was only an ugly boy instead of a pretty Blue Lady. 

The rest and the draught of water refreshed them and 
they were soon able to set forth on their journey back 
again. 

" I must see the marquis the moment he comes," said 
Adfele. 

" Then we must stay in Versailles to-night. I have no 
doubt the Plaquets "... 

" Why will you mention those horrid people ?" 

" Because they will give us food and lodging for the 
night." 

" Can we not go to a respectable inn ?" 

" Mademoiselle, I know no one, and I have no money 
to pay for anything." 

Prosper blushed. It was a great trial to him to have 
to confess his utter helplessness when once out of the 
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track of the revolutionary agents. Adble was sorry she 
had put him to this shame : so she resolved to share it, 
and said, " That is just like me, Prosper. I have no 
money and I know no one who can lend me any, and I 
suppose no one would trust us or lend us any, unless 
they knew where we came from and all about us." 

Prosper was comforted. He felt much happier than 
he would have felt had AdMe known some grand friends 
or pulled out a purse full of money. 

But Ad^le could not comfort herself. She had said 
something that sounded very like an untruth. " I have 
no money." " O what a story," she thought, "and here I 
have eight hundred pounds. But they do not belong to 
me. If I could only take a couple of francs out of this 
purse it would prevent our having to be indebted to those 
dreadful people. I wonder whether it would be so very 
wrong. The marquis is sure to make an allowance for 
our expenses at any rate, and I could keep an account of 
everything. I wonder whether Prosper would think it 
very wrong. But I must not tell him. Mother told me 
to be sure and not mention my business to anybody ex- 
cept the marquis or his mother, and as for touching any- 
thing in the purse, why, she would never get over it if I 
did such a thing. And what will she do if I do not 
come back to-night 1 But I must go through with the 
thing now. — Prosper, we must sleep in Versailles to- 
night." 

" I thought as much. Well, Citoyenne Plaquet will 
give you a shakedown somewhere, and as for me I shall 
do very well. The nights are warm and pleasant, and a 
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bench under the trees will suit me just as well as anything 
else." 

*' I would much rather have a bench under the trees 
than go into that horrid house." 

'* Yes, but it would not be comme il faut for a young 
lady. Now, a rough boy like me can go an3n¥here." 

" Prosper, I wonder why the Plaquets took me in so 
good-naturedly. With my old-fashioned dress, and my 
cross, and my general appearance, they could not but see 
me to be a royalist, and none of your citizens and such 
like." 

" Well, to tell you. the truth, mademoiselle, they take 
you for a revolutionary agent in disguise." 

" Good Heavens !" said the Little Blue Lady, starting 
as if she had been shot. '^ And do you mean to say that 
you lent yourself to such a lie ?" 

" Well, mademoiselle," said Prosper, stammering, " if 
they chose to think so it was not for me to contradict 
them, and thereby make you and me and everybody else 
uncomfortable." 

" You must undeceive them at once," said Adfele, " I 
will not be looked upon as such a vile character a moment 
longer." 

'' You had better take things more calmly, mademoi- 
selle ; it is only for a little while. You need say nothing, 
and do nothing, leave everything to me." 

'^ And you will tell all the stories you please, and I am 
to stand by and say nothing at all A likely story 
indeed !" and the Little Blue Lady was thoroughly 
indignant. 
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'' I will tell no stories. I will just say nothing at all. 
If they choose to make mistakes it is their look-out, not 
yours. But mademoiselle, let me just say one thing, that 
I brought you to Versailles at your own request, and 
though I was proud to do so, yet to be seen with a roy- 
alist is just as compromising to me as to be seen with a 
revolutionist is to you. Please then, have a little mercy 
upon me and my family, and let these good folks think 
what they like for a few hours. You don't know what 
harm you may do by one rash remark." 

Adble saw the justice of this. She had no right to 
imperil poor Prosper because he had been kind to her. 
She had no right to put his devotion to a harder test than 
it would bear. They re-entered the town. "Prosper, I 
should like to go into the church." 

" By all means, mademoiselle. We must first see that 
nobody who is likely to know us is about." 

" Prosper, are you ashamed of your religion ?" 

" Mademoiselle, it is seven years since I have set foot 
in a church." 

" O you poor boy ! you poor boy !" said Adfele, in tones 
of the deepest pity. " I suppose that is why you are not 
ashamed to tell lies ! They say if you turn God out, the 
devil is sure to come in ! O, Prosper ! I am sorry for 
you !" 

The lad looked very much astonished, and rather 
ashamed. He was accustomed to people who looked 
upon such a confession as a sign of manliness, and here 
was this gentle little delicate being looking down upon 
him in his great rough pride and manliness with the most 
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thorough pity and, he was afraid, contempt. But she 
was too kind-hearted to be contemptuous. She made up 
her mind at once that it could not be Prosper's fault. 

" Poor Prosper ! I suppose you have never been 
taught. I suppose your father and mother had no time 
to teach you. O, Prosper, do let me teach you your 
Catechism ! Did you never learn it ? Don't you re- 
member the first words ? * Who made you ?* Who made 
you. Prosper ? answer me quick." 

" God," said Prosper, " is that right ?" 

" Yes, quite. Now for the next question ; Why did 
He make you ?" 

" I don't know," said Prosper, " I have not the slightest 
idea ; I have often wondered. To go errands for father, 
I have sometimes thought" 

" O, poor boy ! you have forgotten, or you have never 
been taught. To think that you, a great big fellow of 
fifteen, should never have learnt your Catechism ! Now 
if you had lived in our village, you would have had the 
parish priest coming round and inquiring how you were 
getting on, and you would have been catechised in church 
on Sundays and in the school on week-days. Why did 
He make you? Now say the answer after me. *To 
love Him and serve Him in this life, and to be happy 
with Him for ever in the next* " 

Prosper repeated it after her, " To love Him and serve 
Him in this life, and to be happy with Him for ever in the 
next" 

"Now isn't that nice?" said the Little Blue Lady 
turning round and looking him full in the face. 
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" Very nice," said Prosper, wondering what his father 
would say. 

" It makes one happy only to think of it, doesn't it ?" 
said Ad^le. 

" Yes, indeed it does," said Prosper. 

" But you are not thinking about it. Your eyes are quite 
wandering. You don't seem as if you were attending." 

" Indeed I am, mademoiselle ; I only thought I saw 
Plaquet in the distance." 

" Never mind Plaquet. We may never have another 
opportunity." 

" O yes, we shall," said Prosper. " During the drive 
home. You can teach me the whole of it, if you like." 

" Very well. This will do for a beginning. * To love 
and serve Him in this life, and to be happy with Him for 
ever in the next.' But remember. Prosper, we cannot 
be happy with Him for ever in the next world, unless 
we love and serve Him in this. Don't you go and put 
the cart before the horse, as so many people do. You 
won't forget now, will you ?" 

** No, mademoiselle. I will try not. But here we are 
at the church door. Shall I wait for you outside ?" 

" Won't you come in. Prosper ?" 

" I think I had better not. I will tell you what I will 
do. I will go back to the Plaquets, and tell them our 
business is not yet finished, and ask them to keep us 
this night. You can make as much haste as you can in 
the morning, and we will get back to Paris as soon as 
possible. Madame Maury will not miss you very much 
in that time." 

I 
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Alas, poor AdMe ! she alone knew how much her 
mother would miss her, even in that short time. 

" Then I will come back here to the church door and 
meet you. So, mademoiselle, in a few minutes please 
come out and look for me.'* 

There seemed nothing else to be done, so Prosper ran 
away, and Ad^le entered the church. 

A slight perfume of incense pervaded it; that faint 
religious scent which is so attractive to the faithful flock, 
so repelling to the world ; speaking to the one of ecstatic 
adoration and the heavenly home, to the other of the 
narrow way which they do not intend to tread, of a self- 
denial they do not wish to exercise. A few worshippers 
were kneeling here and there ; they knew not anything 
of the prayers and longings of each other, but their 
different prayers were gathered into the same angel's 
censer and gave forth their sweetness before the same 
heavenly altar. How wonderful is the unity of the 
Church ! No dull uniformity, but unity in diversity, and 
diversity in unity, and room for everybody's gifts, and 
consolation for everybody's sorrows. 

AdHe knelt down in a quiet little comer, and the re- 
pose and the solitude were delightful to her. She felt 
as if she had something to say to God, but she could 
not collect her thoughts. In a little while a great feel- 
ing of loneliness stole over her. It was the thought of 
the loneliness of her mother. Oh, if she could only be 
at home again once more ! The taunts of the children, 
the crowded courtyard, the high stairs with the dreadful 
Madame Vichaud in the middle, the garret at the top 
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of the house, all seemed like a paradise to her, and yet 
she had only left all these things a few hours 1 O for a 
sight of the tree and its pink roses ! 

" But what would all these things be to me without 
mother," thought AdMe ; and then the idea crossed her 
mind for the first time that her mother might die, — and 
what would life be without her ? If she should not live 
to go back to Normandy, how could AdMe ever return 
to her own country ? Nothing would matter to her then. 
There would be no one to live for. Adble had always 
looked on the bright side of life until now, but the shadow 
of foreboding falls sometimes upon the brightest, and it 
had fallen now upon her. She leant her head upon her 
hands, and the tears fell thick and fast Without being 
aware of it a little sob escaped her, and the sound of 
this aroused her and made her look up. A man stood 
opposite to her and was watching her. He was an old 
man, and his white hair hung down over his shoulders. 
His face was brown and healthy looking, and there was 
a sweet smile upon his mouth. His eyes were fixed upon 
AdMe with a look of intense sympathy and pity. He 
wore a country dress, and he carried a rough stick in his 
hand. He did not belong to the court nor to the town, 
but seemed one of the old-fashioned loyal peasant class 
unknown to revolution and intrigue. 

" My child," he said, " you seem in great trouble." 
Adble looked up, but she was not frightened : he spoke, 
in such a low kind voice. " My child," he continued 
slowly, " if it is a sin, confess and repent ; if it is a sor- 
row, bear it bravely. In any case— ^r^j'." 
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How Adfele longed to tell him eveiything. How she 
longed to say, '^ Sir, I have eight hundred pounds, and I 
have chased the owner in every direction, and I cannot 
find him, and I have got amongst some bad people in- 
stead, and my mother is sick and deserted, and I do not 
know what she will do without me !" How she longed 
to tell him this, but her mother had told her to tell her 
business to no one, to let no one guess the existence of 
her treasure, to keep it hidden from the knowledge of 
every soul on earth except the marquis and his mother ; 
and Ad^le was very literal and most trustworthy, and 
would not have broken her promise for the world. 
" But," she thought, " I have not been told to be silent 
about mother," and looking frankly into the stranger's 
blue eyes she said, " Sir, I am very unhappy. I have 
business in Versailles which was to have been finished 
this afternoon, and instead of this it has not yet been 
begun. I have to remain here to-night, and my mother 
is ill in Paris with no one to attend to her but me. I do 
not know what she will do without me, and I cannot get 
back to her." 

" Is this business a matter of duty ?" asked the stranger. 

** O yes, sir, and my mother sent me about it. I can- 
not tell you what it is, because it concerns another person 
and the secret is not mine." 

" I do not wish to know, my dear child. You are right 
to keep your business to yourself. It is not well to be 
open-mouthed to strangers. But only let me just say one 
thing. If your business is a duty and your mother has 
sent you about it, and the delay is not your fault, then 
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God will send help to your mother if you ask Him, and 
remember that in any case she is as precious to Him as 
to you. Have you asked Him to help her ?" 

" No, dear sir, I cannot say I have. So many sad 
thoughts kept crowding into my brain. I could not say 
what I wanted to say." 

" Ah, we all have our troubles, have we not ? Let me 
kneel down beside you, and perhaps a whispered prayer 
from us both will bring^ her what you wish, and may be 
better help than yours, though it be hard to think so. I 
am a deal older than you, and I have never known His 
promises fail." The old man knelt down by AdMe, and 
said, " O Lord Jesus Christ, who knowest the secrets of 
all hearts, send help to Thy servant, and grant good care 
and consolation to her mother, that she may want for no- 
thing until Thy servant returns in peace," and then with an 
Our Father he rose from his knees and left the church. 
Adhle was very much astonished. The old man seemed 
so simple, so straightforward, so thoroughly certain that 
what he had done would succeed. It renewed her failing 
faith ; and made her feel quite fresh and vigorous again. 
Was he a real man, or was he an apparition sent to cheer 
her up and show her that she was not quite deserted ? 
Should she ever see him again, she wondered. At any 
rate, her tears were wiped away and her heart felt warm 
and happy once more. 

" O how I wish I could stay with that old man ! I 
wonder whether he has a house here 1 I do believe a few 
more hours with the Plaquets would turn me into an in- 
fideL ' Evil communications corrupt good manners,' and 
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yet I am eating their bread, and that too under false pre- 
tences. O what a tangle everything seems in, and how 
glad I shall be, how very glad to get home !" At the 
church door she found Prosper. 

" All right, mademoiselle," said he. " They will be 
very glad to put us up for the night, and I am to do some 
commissions for them in Paris in return." 

" O, Prosper ! I have seen such a dear old man, and he 
spoke to me in church." 

" What was he like ? I saw a dear old man just now, 
and he had long hair and a broad-brimmed hat, and 
brown shorts, and blue stockings, and a knotted stick in 
his hand." 

" What made you remark him ?" 

" Because he remarked me. He said, * My boy, it is 
better to wait inside the church than outside.' What could 
he have meant by that ?" 

" Why the same thing I told you before," said Adfele, 
laughing, and the children slowly wended their way back 
to Madame Plaquet's, Ad^le half hoping that she might 
again see the two young men tearing by on their spirited 
horses. She did not feel half so unhappy about her 
mother now, she felt that she must do her duty and leave 
the consequences to the God of the widow and the father- 
less, who had promised never to forsake those who trust 
in Him. 




CHAPTER VI. 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 



A FTER a long dull day by oneself, lying on a bed, 
and feeling full of weariness and pain, it is a sad 
thing to watch the twilight and see the gathering shadows 
and feel that the evening has no cheerfulness. To listen 
for a step upon the stairs, a step that never comes ; to 
hope for the sound of a voice, a voice delayed long past 
the accustomed hour, is a trial for those who are well and 
strong, and a trial almost unbearable for those who are 
ill and weak. 

This trial Madame Maury was now undergoing. She 
had looked forward to the evening to hear all AdHe's 
adventures, and had amused herself all day as best she 
could by fancying — the journey, the arrival, the welcome 
of her daughter, and the joy of the marquis and his 
mother at the restoration of the treasure. And the even- 
ing had now come, and no happy voice greeted her, and 
no dainty little figure appeared at the door. 

Madame Maury looked at the rose AdMe had plucked 
before she left, but this pretty pink rose was withered, 
and she felt her heart grow cold. Madame Maury 
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looked up at the white figure on the black cross, but the 
thought of the sufferings of the Saviour gave her no 
comfort. 

" All for us !" she thought ; " and how ungrateful we 
are." The sight of it made her sad, weighed upon her 
with an unbearable weight. " What terrible pain it must 
have been ! It makes me ache all over to think of it. 
O how I wish Adfele would come home. The night is 
stealing on, and there is nobody to comfort me. Poor 
child ! what is she doing now ? Pray Heaven she may 
not be in some great distress or trouble. Perhaps she 
has forgotten all about me and my troubles by this time. 
She has got amongst her fine firiends and they are pleased 
enough about the purse, and are making much of her, 
and persuading her to stay all night." 

It was very naughty of Madame Maury to think of 
such a thing, but invalids are often extremely unjust, 
and Madame Maury, though a very good woman, was 
by no means perfect. 

Darkness was closing in, the poor invalid was getting 
hungry and cold. She gave a heavy sigh, which was 
almost a groan. In a little while she gave another, and 
this time it was answered. 

A little sharp knock sounded at the door, and before 
Madame Maury could say, " Come in," a soft voice said 
in musical tones, " You seem sad, my friend, can I do 
anything for you ?" 

" Who are you ? I do not know your voice.'' 

" I am Sister Martha, and when I have struck a light 
you shall have the pleasure of looking at me." 
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A candle was soon lighted, and Madame Maury saw 
before her the cheerful face and white cap of one of 
those nursing Sisters, the comfort of the sick and the 
glory of the Church. It was indeed a cheerful face ; a 
fresh-coloured fair complexion and a pretty dimple ; fair 
hair parted in straight bands, and then concealed under 
the cap; a nose of decided character without being 
hooked; gentle grey eyes, and a mouth beaming with 
kindliness. A little grey in the hair, and a few crows' feet 
beneath the eyes showed middle age. But Sister Martha 
was one of those people who seem to enjoy perpetual 
youth, and the happiness of a good conscience, and a 
noble aim, kept her life always fresh and fair. 

" Ah, you did not expect to see me ! Well, I will tell 
you how it was,** and she took a chair, and sat down 
opposite Madame Maury, as if she had known her 
twenty years. " In the next attic an old gentleman 
called Monsieur Arnaud lives ; he is suffering very much, 
and at the request of his family I have been sent to 
nurse him; they thought he would be by himself to- 
night, but lo and behold, his step-sister has unexpectedly 
arrived ; she is a first-rate nurse, and is going to sit up 
with him to-night, so I have a litde leisure. I was com- 
ing out of his room, when I heard, oh, such a heavy 
sigh ! it came out of the keyhole of this door, so I 
thought I would come and see whether there was any- 
body dying here, — but you don't look much like dying, 
madame T 

Madame Maury could not help laughing at this funny 
statement, and she answered a little more cheerfully, 
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" Dear Sister, I am not dying yet, but I feel as if I 
should in a little while. There is very little left to live 
for; and when I am underground there will be one 
trouble the less." 

" Now I am quite certain from that last observation 
that you are very hungry," remarked the stranger ; " it is 
what people always say when they are too low. When 
did you have your last meal ?" 

Madame Maury told her. " Then," said Sister Mar- 
tha, " it is high time for another. Give me free leave, 
and tell me where to find the things, and I will soon get 
it ready." 

In a little while a nice savoury meal was ready. Sister 
Martha talking and laughing all the time as if she 
thought the whole proceeding was the greatest fun in 
the world 

Madame Maury felt much better. "Sister Martha, 
you have done everything beautifully; you have made 
me as comfortable as Adble would. But you must share 
my supper, or I shall not like it at all." 

" By all means, madame, I know how pleasant it is 
to have company at one's meals. But suppose your 
daughter were to come in and find her supper gone ?" 

"Suppose the moon were to fall?" said the invalid 
rather peevishly. " No, no, change has great attraction 
for young people, and I have no doubt Adble is well 
housed, and I shall see no more of her to-night, for all 
1 begged her to come back again as soon as possible." 

" I have no doubt she has finished the business her 
mother sent her on, and that some unexpected obstacle 
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has prevented her return. Madame Maury, they say 
that you have the best daughter in the world." 

'^ I have indeed," said Madame Maury, clasping her 
hands with energy. 

'^ And have you ever found her careless and unmindful 
of you ?" 

" Not once, not once." 

"Then it is not very likely she should begin now. 
Come, you see, I must speak up a litde for the absent 
You know the proverb, * The absent are always in the 
wrong.' " 

" Adfele never is," replied Madame Maury, solemnly, 
as if AdMe had been accused of something dreadful. 

" Now I like to hear that ; there is nothing like down- 
right honest trust and confidence. You must thank 
God that He has given you such a good child, and then 
perhaps He will send her back again. He may be hid- 
ing her from you for a little while, just to make you feel 
her value the more." 

"As if I didn't know how to value her already," said 
Madame Maury. " She is the very dearest, sweetest, kind- 
est, tenderest daughter that ever lived upon this earth." 

" Just what 1 have heard. Madame Maury, what a 
happy person you ought to be." 

" I don't know. Just before you came I thought I 
was very sad." 

" Ah, that was a great mistake. You must think about 
happy things now." 

" And when you have gone away I shall be just as sad 
as ever." 
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" But I don't mean to go away until AdMe comes 
back. I shall sleep here to-night, and look after you a 
little to-morrow. I don't think you are at all fit to be 
left alone." 

" That ts kind of you," and Madame Maury pressed 
her hand gratefully. " I wonder what put it into your 
heart to come and cheer me in my solitude ?" 

" I don't know. It was a voice. As I came out of 
Monsieur Amaud's room I thought I heard some one 
say, * Turn to the left, turn to the 'left.' Now you know 
the staircase is to the right, so it seemed quite certain 
that I was not to go down stairs. And then I heard 
that heart-rending sigh, so I came here just to see 
whether I could be of some little use. Now I have told 
you my history, please tell me yours, that I may se^ in 
what way I can serve you." 

Madame Maury told her everything, beginning with 
her journey from dear Normandy years ago, and going on 
to her husband's death and their great poverty: and 
Adble's endeavours to win a livelihood, and the Servans' 
shop, and then the great find of the eight hundred 
pounds, and the tremendous embarrassment as to what 
was to be done with that large sum of money. It was a 
very long story, but Sister Martha was extremely patient, 
and as she sat there and stroked the poor invalid's hand, 
Madame Maury felt as if she had found a sister indeed, 
one who could understand and appreciate all her troubles 
and perplexities. 

"Ah, Madame Maury," said Sister Martha, as her 
new charge had finished the story of her woes, "your lot 
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may seem a hard one, but it is full of mercies, and you 
have great cause to thank God.'' 

Madame Maury opened her eyes with astonishment 

" Yes, do not be astonished. A daughter like Adfele, 
a quiet home, a good conscience, — are not these things 
to thank God for ?" 

" How do you know that I have a good conscience ? 
I have felt peevish enough, even since you have been in 
the room." 

" / know. I can see it in your face. You have little 
to reproach yourself for : nothing to keep awake for and 
weep for as many have. You are only sad and depressed 
at present, and you reproach your poor soul for the 
weakness of your body, and the false accusation gives it 
pain." 

Madame Maury laughed at this. 

"Think of as many cheerful things as you possibly 
can," said Sister Martha. " Think of all your mercies, 
A friend of mine who had a good deal of leisure, used 
to keep a book of mercies. Some people, you know, 
write down all their faults, other people write down all 
their troubles ; well, this friend of mine used to write 
down all her blessings; all the happy things, all the 
enjoyments, all the comforts she experienced during every 
day, and then she turned them all into subjects for 
thanksgiving. She continued doing this for some months, 
but the book grew to such an enormous size, that she 
told me she was obliged to leave it off, but she was full 
of gratitude for the lesson she had thus taught herself. 
Now, I never should have time to do such a thing." 
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" Oh, no, you are so busy attending to the wants of 
other people it would be impossible." 

'^ I did not mean that I meant that I had so many 
blessings I really could not write them down. Time 
would fail, and strength too. And perhaps you will find 
this the case also when you think about it. What do 
you think most about when you are in pain ?" 

" The Passion," said the invalid, turning to the crucifix. 

*' I know that is the usual thought, and £ar be it fi-om 
me to discourage it, but if I were you I should turn my 
thoughts more to the Ascension, and to Christ sitting 
on the right hand of God. Death overcome, and 
Heaven as a bright possession, is a cheering thought 
for an invalid. And tell me, what are your favourite 
psalms ?" 

" * Out of the deep,' and * Have mercy upon me.'" 

" Very sweet and dear ones, but not cheerful for you. 
Now let me read you my favourite ones. They are the 
cheerful psalms at the end of all — the five last. They 
are so beautiful, I think, and lift up the heart beyond all 
the pain, and trouble, and suffering of this world. They 
are like most glorious musia Now listen," and she be- 
gan the 147th and continued down to the end of the 
150th. Her voice was deep and rich, and as she re- 
peated such glorious words as " O praise the Lord of Hea- 
ven, praise Him in the height : praise Him, all ye angels 
of His, praise Him, all His host," it seemed to the poor 
invalid like the heart-stirring soiind of a trumpet. " How 
wonderful it is," said Sister Martha, when she had finished, 
" that we should be allowed to call upon the angels to 
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praise God. There they are in Heaven before the throne, 
praising Him from morning to night and from night to 
morning, and yet we are allowed to call upon them to 
praise Him still more. It is a wonder that they can put 
up with it, for they are; doing it and we are not." 

" I suppose being so close to Him makes them large- 
minded and tolerant of our imperfections. When they 
are so happy themselves it is easy for them to look kindly 
and gently upon our doings." 

" I should fancy," said Sister Martha, " that they are 
so absorbed by the vision of glory, and so warm with 
the fire of charity, that they hardly perceive the faults 
we mourn over." 

" And yet how strong and piercing their eyesight must 
be, or they would never make the splendid guardians 
they do." 

" And how little we think about their guardianship," 
continued Sister Martha. " I remember .reading in an old 
book on manners this - instruction : * When you go into 
any assembly, salute the guardian angels of the com- 
pany.' I have often thought what a wonderful sight the 
inside of a church must be when filled by a congregation. 
What rows and rows of guardian angels must be there 
standing, hushed and in breathless adoration, making up 
by their awe and reverence for the want of all these 
things in us." 

" I never thought of that.- If I ever go to church 
again I will not forget it. Ah ! I wish you could see our 
little village church in Normandy : I have seen many 
much more beautiful, but none I love so well." 
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"I can quite understand that I wonder you ever 
came away from your own dear old village church. It 
has associations which nothing else can have. Perhaps 
you will be able to get back there some day." 

" I only hope and pray that it may be so ; but travel- 
ling is expensive, and as you have no doubt observed, it 
is as much as we can do to live." 

'' But you can live, and praise God ; and that is a great 
privilege. If one can do nothing else it would be a 
blessing just to breathe and praise God. People so 
often think they are doing nothing if they are not very 
busy : now once to say, * Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,' is worth living for. 
You can say this many times a day." 

" I wish I said it as often as I ought. Perhaps I have 
not been grateful enough for past blessings and there- 
fore am not worthy of more. If I begin to try for a 
more thankful spirit it may please God in time to restore 
me to my old home. Oh, Sister Martha, you would have 
liked that home. An old-fashioned farm-house, once a 
manor-house with a moat round it, in the midst of green 
meadows and with such a pretty rushing stream near it ; 
such apples we had from the orchard, I have never seen 
apples so large in Paris; and such melons we had at 
breakfast and dinner, I have never seen any melons like 
them in Paris ; and how busy we used to be from morn- 
ing to night ! Ours was the best dairy in the country, 
and as for our cider it was perfection ! The old creaky 
cider-mill was always at work in the right season, I can 
shut my eyes and hear it creaking away now ! And the 
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COWS were darlings; one was dark roan, and another 
light gold, and another a deep red, and another almost 
primrose colour. I used to love them and make friends 
of them, and get up so early in the morning to attend to 
them. Their breath was as sweet as new-mown hay ; I 
fancy I can smell it now, and they knew me and would 
follow me anywhere." 

" And how could you leave this happy little place ?** 
asked the Sister, glad to get Madame Maury to talk of 
her early years. " I cannot fancy any one who has been 
brought up in the country can ever of their own free will 
go to live in a town, unless they give themselves up to 
works of charity." 

" I did not know that I ever should have to live here. 
I grew up on this farm — it is called S. George's Farm, 
and never thought about having to leave it ; but changes 
came, and my parents died, and then Jacques Maury 
asked me to be his wife. It was a pretty cottage he had 
then on the borders of the forest, and I loved Jacques 
Maury very much and I had a liking for the little cottage 
too, it was so pretty ; and so, though there was no dairy 
to attend to, I consented to be his wife, and I tried to 
take an interest in the dogs and in the game. But it 
was not like the farm, and somehow I never could take 
to it the same. Then AdMe came to keep me company, 
and was an interest and employment to me." 

" Almost as good as the cows ?" asked Sister Martha, 
smiling. 

" More like a pet lamb," replied the farmer's daughter. 
" She was her father's great joy and happiness. Tis a 

K 
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wonder she was not spoilt, but nothing could spoil Adfele. 
Well, we three could have been happy enough in the 
country all our lives, but unfortunately ambition entered 
^ into our master's heart, and then there was no more 
peace for him nor for us either. He was put into some 
great office about the king, I forget what it was, but 
something that he had been trying to get for a long 
time. Then we must needs go to Paris in his suite, and 
he had so much to do and so many people to think of 
that he forgot all about poor us ; we were just nothing 
to him, and 'tis my belief he hardly knew his old servant 
Jacques was there. My poor Jacques got ill, and was never 
so much as inquired after; a cross-grained steward dis- 
missed him, and he ended his days in this attic, and I 
have never had a happy moment since. The marquis 
died some little time afterwards, and the young one, 
though kind-hearted, is as thoughtless as his father." 

" And madame ?" asked the Sister. " Did not the late 
marquis's lady take an interest in her dependents ?" 

"Ah, poor lady, she had sorrows enough of her own; 
and there were so many of us. Now, in Normandy she 
knew every one on the estate : in the country there are 
soft hearts and plenty of time ; in the city there may be 
vSoft hearts, but there is no time." 

"Some people can always make time for what they 
^vant. It is only another direction given to the aims and 
fivishes." 

" You can always make time for doing good," said the 
tnvalid, smiling. 

" I have nothing else to do. It is my business. It 
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has been my business for many years. Helping people 
is so natural to me I could no more live without it than 
a fish can live without water." 

" Had you a happy home in the country, and did you 
leave it? or were you thrown upon the world and left to 
your own resources ?" 

" You want to know how I became a Sister ? You 
shall. I belong to the south of France, where the air is 
scented by the most beautiful fruits and flowers, where 
the grey olive-trees give a soft greenish blue tint to the 
landscape, where the sea is richly, darkly, blue, like lapis 
lazuli, and where the pleasure of being alive seems almost 
enough to rejoice in. Sunshine is real sunshine there, 
—oh, how I wish you could feel it for once. My home 
was a bright cheerful white house with green blinds, 
perched on a hill overlooking the bay. Groves of beau- 
tiful trees were round it. My father was rich, and had 
no other wish than that we should enjoy our riches with 
him and have everything that we could possibly wish for 
to make us happy. I had four sisters and four brothers, 
and I was the darling of them all. My mother was full 
of love and benevolence, devoted to the poor, and the 
church bell brought us all often together to kneel before 
the same altar. We had little parties for our friends, and 
little dances for the peasants, and my home was a centre 
of happiness."" 

" Indeed, it seems so. How could you leave it ? For 
it seems to have been a centre of religion also." 

"I left it for two reasons. Wherever I went, and 
whatever I did, getting up in the morning, and lying down 
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at night, a voice seemed to speak to me, ' This is not your 
rest.* I felt a drawing to an unseen love, a something 
that was an irresistible attraction, like a needle being 
drawn to the pole, I cannot describe it, but many have 
felt this also ; it is the unseen attraction of the Heavenly 
Bridegroom speaking words of love to the soul. When 
I felt this, all the pleasure of the world seemed as nothing. 
I could only answer, * Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.' 
This was the first reason, and this alone would have made 
me what I am ; but there was one more reason, the 
longing for work, the longing for self-denial. Oh, the 
weariness of a life of softness and luxury, no struggle, no 
trial, nothing to do but to amuse oneself! I saw my 
brothers enter upon their careers, one was a soldier, 
another a sailor, another a lawyer, another a priest, but I, 
because I was a girl, was expected to do nothing, and to 
do nothing was hateful to me. One day when on a visit 
to an aunt, I entered a church, and in a few minutes I 
saw an immense number of Sisters of Mercy enter to- 
gether, and together sing a Litany. The sweetness of 
the voices, the oneness of their appearance, the unity of 
their aims brought tears to my eyes ; I felt that this was 
what I had longed for, and I was impatient until I could 
join myself to that goodly company. I went home to 
my father and told him that I was resolved to be a Sister. 
I little anticipated the storm of opposition which followed, 
I had never seen my father angry before. He asked me 
whether I remembered that I was noble, that I should 
have to nurse paupers, that I was disgracing my family ? 
I, who should have thought myself honoured by being t 
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allowed to fasten the Sisters' shoes. I was astounded, I 
begged, I prayed, I wept, all to no purpose. I resolved 
to be silent and to wait. The desire grew stronger. In 
two years' time I tried again. We had a fearfully stormy 
scene, for my father, though the kindest parent in the 
world, could not imagine I could ever wish for anything 
beyond the quiet life of enjoyment I led with him. At 
last I conquered. The consent of both my parents was 
obtained, but weary and heartsick, and almost disposed 
to relinquish my good fortune now that I had obtained it, 
I went down the hill to refresh myself with the sight of 
the sea. Here a young friend joined me, and as we went 
down the steep path that leads over the cliffs, an old 
woman met us. Her hands were full of splendid white 
lilies ; she offered them to us. My friend stretched out 
her hand. * No, Mademoiselle Josephine,' she said, * they 
are for Mademoiselle Felicie,' which was my name before 
I changed it for Sister Martha. And she placed the 
lovely white blossoms in my hands. Payment was im- 
possible, for the old woman was gone, and explanation 
was impossible, but the lilies remained, and I have always 
considered this a special incident sent to cheer and 
encourage my drooping mind. Since then I have never 
had a regret." 

** What a pretty story," said the invalid. " And so you 
are noble, and you left a beautiful home in the south of 
France, to come to this grey town to nurse sick paupers, 
and you are now sacrificing your time and strength to a 
farmer's daughter, and a huntsman's widow." 

" It is no sacrifice, it is but following the call. But 
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Stay, I must put you tidy for the night Lift up your 
head a minute, your piUow wants arranging ; no, let me 
lift you a little, — ^there, is not that more comfortable ?" 

There was something quite reviving in the touch of 
Sister Martha, as well as in her voice. She was so big 
and strong, and yet so gentle, and seemed to know 
exactly what was wanted. "And now when you are 
quite comfortable, you would no doubt like your evening 
prayers. Let me say them for you.'' And in her soft 
rich voice she said the very words Madame Maury had 
been accustomed to say. Sister Martha knew the simple 
prayers of the poor quite well, and loved them too, for 
she knew how precious they are to God. 

" And now think of something pleasant, and say good- 
night, and I will roll myself up on excellent Adble's 
resting-place. I am sorry it is not better filled, but you 
must make the best of a bad job." 

" If*only I could tell that my darling child was safe !" 
said Madame Maury. 

"Oh, nonsense, you may depend upon it that her 
guardian angel is looking after her very carefully. You 
must not think nobody can do anything but yourself. 
Very likely she is thinking just the same thing about you. 
Remember I shall consider you my special charge until 
she returns. Now think of something pleasant, or you 
will never go to sleep." 

" Very well, I shall think about you" 

"That is right; thank you for the compliment, we 
hard-working people don't get many. How nice it will 
be to see Adfele, to-morrow !" 
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And in spite of all her anxieties, Madame Maury soon 
fell fast asleep, carefully watched by her unexpected 
visitor, who did not close an eye until she had seen her 
charge safe in the land of dreams. How happy Adble 
would have been could she have seen her mother so 
carefully tended and so kindly spoken to ! But Adble 
had prayed, and Adble knew that prayers, like tears, are 
nevef lost. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 

TDROSPER was true to his word. He spent the warm 
summer night under the trees on a bench, quite con- 
tent if Ad^le and old Jog-Trot were comfortably housed. 
After supper Ad^Ie was shown a loft where Madame 
Plaquet told her rather grumpily that she might pass the 
night. It had plenty of warm soft hay in it, which 
Adhle preferred to the not very inviting-looking bed 
which was placed in a corner of the room. Before she 
arranged herself for the night, Adble was careful to hide 
her brown purse under the hay. She thought it safer out 
of sight, but it never occurred to her that it might be 
slightly awkward if the hay were to be pitchforked out of 
the window in the early morning. She was not one to 
make troubles by too much forethought, and so she slept 
calmly, like all those who have a good conscience as 
well as a good digestion. When she awoke the church 
bells were ringing merrily. She felt happy and at home. 
Adhle was always happy when a church was near, for she 
looked upon the church as the home of the poor. 
" Now I shall go and comfort myself by hearing Mass," 
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she said to herself as she made herself as neat and tidy 
as she could without a looking-glass. " Dear me, no 
water to wash in. Nasty, untidy people 1 These are 
republican manners, I suppose. Well, it can't be helped. 
I will make up for it when I get home. Certainly, in 
our attic we have a great deal to be thankful for !'' She 
looked as neat as ever as she ran down the stairs. 

Rough old Plaquet was leaning against the doorway 
poisoning the sweet summer air with his nasty pipe. 

'' Good morning, citizen !" he said, somewhat gruffly, 
as the Little Blue Lady came within sight. 

" Good morning, «>," said Adfele, a little gruffly too, it 
must be confessed. She had turned it over in her mind 
whether she should answer him at all, but had decided 
that for Prosper's sake it was better to be civil. Besides, 
unfortunately she was indebted to him for bread and 
salt, and a night's lodging. 

" Pray do not call me «>," said the man. " Philippe 
Plaquet has no desire to be classed with those who prey 
upon the blood of the people." 

" What tigers ! " said Adfele. 

" You may say that indeed," replied the republican. 
"But what brings you down so early this morning? 
Your cousin Prosper has been here looking for you, but 
I told him that he would have no chance of seeing you 
for another hour, and he had better go and lie down 
again under the trees." 

AdMe answered bravely, " I came down because I 
heard the church bell ringing : I intend to go to church." 

A dark scowl came over Plaquet's face. He took his 
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pipe out of his mouth and put his ugly countenance 
close to Ad^e. 

" Go to church ?" he muttered, with a gesture of con- 
tempt. " Let me tell you, young woman, no one goes 
to church out of Plaquef s house." 

" No, really ?" said Adfele, growing cooler as the danger 
seemed to grow. "Poor things, I am sorry for them. 
Please let me pass, as I am rather in a hurry, and I 
should not like to keep Madame Plaquet waiting for 
breakfast." 

Plaquet pushed himself between Adble and the door. 

"I shall have something to say to you about this, 
citizen," he remarked. " You don't stir out of my house 
this morning." 

" Now please be quiet," said Adfele ; " you know some 
women like being domineered over and dictated to, but 
I don't." 

" You a woman ! a little girl like you call yourself a 
woman ?" 

" Why not ?" said Adfele. " I am fifteen. Many a girl 
of fifteen has had to do a woman's duties. I know one 
who takes care of all her brothers and sisters." 

The rough republican could hardly forbear a smile. 
He had during his not very creditable life frightened 
a great many men and women too, but he did not seem 
able to frighten this innocent girl. 

" I shall speak to Prosper's father. What business has 
he to send me a ddvote like this ? She is a disgrace to 
an honest citizen's household." 

" Now, please let me pass," said Adfele, vainly en- 
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deavouring to get between Plaquet's burly form and the 
door. 

" Tell me first about this," said her host, pointing to 
the Normandy cross she wore round her neck, 

Adfele gave a gesture of horror. 

"Don't touch it," she cried. "I would not have 
your fingers upon it for the world. My mother used to 
wear it when she was a girl, and it is my greatest 
treasure. You are, you say, an unbeliever, why should 
you want to touch the cross ?" 

"Pah," said Plaquet, "I would not touch it with a 
pair of tongs. Well, I was only in fim. I only wanted 
to torment you. Have you got your book with you ?" 

"No," said Adfele, with the confidence of a child. 
" I did not know I should have to stay in Versailles a 
night Can you lend me one ? I should be so much 
obliged." 

" Ah, we are not so bad as we seem. Go to the room 
you occupied, and you will see a little cupboard close to 
the bed ; look just within, and you will find two missals, 
one for old and one for young, one with large print and 
the other with small, take whichever you like. You will 
find the door open when you come down." 

Adfele's face brightened, more with the pleasure of 
finding Plaquet better than she thought him than with 
the loan of the book, so she ran up stairs with a light 
heart and soon found the turn of the passage which led 
to the little old loft. No sooner had she gone than 
Plaquet took off his shoes, put down his pipe, and was 
after her like a cat. " You little fool ft-om the country ! 
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You think to do as you like in Plaquet's house, do you/' 
he thought, anid arriving at Adfele's door a moment after 
she had entered the room, he locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. Adble was hunting for the books, 
which, it is needless to remark, were not to be found, 
when she heard the key turn in the lock and a rough 
voice say, " So, my fine bird, caught at last, you may 
listen to the church bells there at your leisure. You 
won't come out of this until you have begged Plaquet's 
pardon for your impertinence." 

Adble ceased hunting for the books, came to the 
door, and stood there as if she had been turned to stone. 
She had never anticipated such an event as this. An- 
other minute and she recovered her presence of mind. 
She put her mouth close to the door and said, " That 
I will never do : * Long live the king !' " 

"These are republican manners, I suppose," she 
thought as she returned to the middle of the room ; " well, 
I don't like them at all, but what is to be done now !" 
Suddenly her eye fell upon the hay in the comer of the 
loft where she had passed the night " Oh, Plaquet ! 
Plaquet ! Oh, Mr. Republican, how very grateful I am 
to you ! It was my guardian angel who caused you to 
send me up stairs again, for I had left the brown purse in 
the hay !" 

Poor Adfele, she had not yet got thoroughly accustomed 
to her heavy burden, and the sound of the church bell 
had for the moment sent all earthly cares out of her little 
heart. Poor Adfele was not quite a woman yet, though 
she thought herself one ! she picked up the heavy brown 
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purse with the greatest joy, and Plaquet would not have 
been best pleased could he have seen her executing a 
pirouette in the middle of the room, and jumping for joy 
several times afterwards. But she was a prisoner. 

" I wonder what the old ruffian intends to do with me ? 
Does he mean to keep me here all day upon bread and 
water, or upon nothing at all ? Does he mean to rob me 
of my eight hundred pounds ? Oh dear, I very nearly 
robbed myself of it ! how careless I am, and what would 
mother say ? poor dear mother, I wonder how she is getting 
on ! It was chiefly to pray for her that I wanted to go 
to church. Come, you tiresome old purse, the first thing 
I have got to do is to hide you, goodness knows who 
may be looking in at the key-hole in a little while," and 
she placed it safely in its resting place, vowing she would 
never let it leave her person again until she had delivered 
it up to its rightful owner. 

" I am not fit to have charge of anything," she thought, 
" I am not fit to have charge of eight hundred pence ; 
if I ever get out of this mess, how careful I will be for 
ever afterwards. And so Plaquet says I shall not go to 
church, does he ? well, we shall see !" she tried the door 
again, she shook it, all to no purpose. It was securely 
locked. It was strong too, and defied blows and kicks 
alike. AdHe was almost inclined to laugh at this fresh 
dilemma. 

"If I had only known yesterday that within twenty- 
four hours I should have been locked up in a republican's 
house, how astonished I should have been ! I wish Pros- 
per would not keep such bad company." 
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Adfele next went to see whether there was any other 
outlet. One window lighted the loft. Could she get out 
of the window, it was too much of a jump for her into 
the little yard. But the window was almost too small to 
squeeze through, and it had an iron bar in the middle. 
She looked out of the window. There was a water-butt 
below, and then a few steps used for getting at the water. 

" Now," she thought, " if I could find some means of 
getting on to the edge of the water-butt, the worst part 
would be over. O, if Prosper could only find me out 
and help me ! but nothing is of any use unless I can get 
through the window. Oh dear ! here is another story, I 
declare, I am a princess in a real dungeon, and kept by 
a terrible ogre, but it's not quite like, either, for a dungeon 
ought to be underground, and this one is at the top of 
the house. Never mind, it will do very well for a story, 
for many of them were after all kept in a tower, an en- 
chanted tower," and she looked out of the window again. 

" Upon my word, there's a lead pipe which leads down 
into the water-butt ! I could keep close along it, and so 
get down the wall, and I see some rough ivy stems which 
will help me if I only could get out of the window." 

Ad^le shook the bar again, and to her great delight, 
found that it was loose. She took it well into her little 
fist, and with a few coaxings and liftings, found that she 
could get it out She had nothing more to fear now, for 
it was an old fashioned window with no glass to break, 
and nothing but some rather rickety shutters. She was 
very glad to find that she need do no damage in order to 
get out, nothing but displace the iron bar, for Adble was 
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a neat little woman and liked to leave everything in as 
good condition as she found it, even though it belonged 
to an enemy. So the iron bar was laid carefully on the 
bed, and AdHe's head and shoulders soon appeared out 
of the window. 

" Now, if I go into the water-butt," thought she, " there 
is an end to everything! But I won't believe I shall be 
allowed to end my days in such a dreadful manner." 

AdMe was a capital climber, and one little dainty foot 
was on the gutter, whilst with one hand she held by the pro- 
jecting window-sill. " One, two, three, and away," down 
came the other foot, and she prepared to swing herself 
on to the edge of the water-butt. But something hap- 
pened, upon which she had not calculated ; the lead pipe 
gave way, a cloud came before Adfele's eyes, she turned 
quite giddy, and for one moment the water-butt seemed 
sure of its victim. With a cry of anguish she fell heavily 
into a pair of strong arms, which seemed waiting on pur- 
pose to save her. 

" O, Mademoiselle Adfele," cried Prosper's voice, " what 
on earth has possessed you to indulge in such a mad 
freak ? Is there not a door into the street that you must 
needs come out of your room through the window, and 
down a gutter into a water-butt ? O, Mademoiselle AdMe, 
why will you do such dreadful things ?" 

Adble though dreadfully out of breath, and very much 
frightened, seemed more anxious about her attire than 
her safety. 

" O, Prosper, how good of you to come just at that 
moment ! Is my blue skirt very tumbled and dirty ?" 
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** Not in the least. You look just as if you had come 
out of a bandbox." 

" How fortunate, for we have a deal to do yet, and 
perhaps we shall have to go to court, and I wouldn't be 
untidy for the world. But, Prosper, do tell me how you 
came to be here just at this particular moment ?** 

" Mademoiselle Adfele, do tell me how you came to be 
there just at that particular moment ?" 

" You tell me first." 

" Very well. It will not take long. I came to feed 
Jog-Trot. Don't you know the stable door is close 
to us T 

" Of course. How stupid of me not to guess. I don't 
know what would have become of me if you had not ap- 
peared at that moment. It is bad enough to be drowned, 
but to be drowned in such a nasty close place as a water- 
butt, and particularly a water-butt belonging to such a 
horrid person as your friend — forgive me, Prosper, but I 
cannot help it, and when you hear what he has done, I 
am sure you will be very very angry with him." 

" Tell me, mademoiselle ; if he has behaved badly to 
you we will go away this very minute without wishing 
him good-bye. I can harness Jog-Trot at once." 

"Oh, but we mustn't forget the purse,'* said Adfele, 
letting the cat out of the bag in her excitement. " Oh, 
the purse ! the purse !" she cried in alarm, feeling in her 
pocket, and in the front of her dress. "What shall 
I do ?" 

" A purse ? why, mademoiselle, I thought you said you 
had no money !" 
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The secret was out now, and it had come out acci- 
dentally. Adble was not to blame. The children looked 
on the stones of the courtyard. It was there, before 
them ; and thanks to its secure fastening none of its con- 
tents had escaped. 

" I was right," said Adfele, " I have no money of my 
own, but I have eight hundred pounds belonging to some- 
body else. I must tell you all I know now. Prosper, and 
you must help me. What a mercy all the silver and all 
the gold pieces are not rolling about the courtyard, and 
the bits of paper flying into the water-butt 1 O, Prosper, 
Prosper ! our guardian angels have been very busy help- 
ing us !" 

" Never mind about the purse, mademoiselle ! you can 
tell me about that as we go along ; but I want to know 
why you came out of the window instead of going down 
stairs ?" 

" Because your friend Plaquet locked me into my bed- 
room because I wanted to go to church." 

Prosper's face became crimson with rage. 

" You shall go, mademoiselle, and I will take you 
there ; and you shall not set foot in this house again. 
Whilst you are in church I will return for the horse and 
cart, and bring it to the door." 

" I never shall be able to make you » understand about 
that purse," said AdHe. " I cannot go until I find the 
owner. But we must lose no more time ; come to church, 
and we will settle further plans as we walk along." 

They went on their way, feeling as if they had escaped 
from an ogre's castle, and Ad^le told Prosper all her 

L 
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miseries concerning the purse from the moment she had 
found it in the streets of Paris. She felt that she could 
trust him now : besides she had had painful experience 
of his dawdling habits, and she felt sure that if he once 
could realise the importance of the business she had on 
hand he would help her in every way. Prosper was so 
pleased and flattered at being made a confidant that he 
was ready to brave everything, and became from that 
moment almost more anxious about the business than 
Adfele herself. So the young people walked on together, 
and poured out their ideas to one another. 

" I made a resolution," said AdMe, " when I left the 
purse in the hay, that I would never part from it again ; 
but you see it parted from me, for it jumped out when I 
nearly fell into the water-butt." 

" Mademoiselle Adfele, when we get to a quiet place 
I hope you will be so good as to let me feel that purse 
with my own hands. I should like very much to feel 
what it is to hold such an enormous sum of money. It 
is astounding to think of!" and Prosper drew a long 
breath. 

" It certainly is, Prosper, and you most surely shall 
have that pleasure. I dare not take it out now, for 
people would see us, but no doubt we shall have an op- 
portunity before long." 

When they reached the church door, Prosper made as 
though he were about to withdraw. 

"Come in, Prosper," said Adfele, and she put her 
little hand within his, " come in, and pray for success in 
our enterprise. It's ours now, for you know all about 
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it." And to Prosper's intense astonishment, he found 
himself upon his knees before the altar. 

" Oh, what would father say !" he whispered in dismay. 

" Oh, never mind 1 think of your Father in Heaven," 
was Adfele's ready reply. 

When they came out of church they were no longer 
alone together. The kind-looking old man with the hair 
flowing over his shoulders and the rough coat accom- 
panied them. 

" Ah, good morning, my children," he said cheerfully, 
and then turning to Prosper, " my lad," he continued, 
" it is better to wait inside the church than outside, is it 
not?" 

Prosper blushed. The old man was content, and did 
not press the subject. He asked Adfele whether she had 
been successful in her business. 

" No, sir, not yet, but we hope to be so." 

"That is right, my young friend, always hope; life 
would lose all brightness without hope. But I must not 
detain you with an old man's moralising, you will want 
to go home for breakfast." 

" Ah," said Adfele, " we have lost our chance of that : 
we are in disgrace for going to church, and shall have to 
wait until we get to Paris to-night." 

" And have you no money ? Can you not breakfast at 
an inn ?" 

" Oh, no, sir, we must go without. But we are young 
and strong, and there are worse things than a day's fast- 
ing." 

" Quite true, my child, you have learnt a good lesson, 
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I see. If your business will allow of it, I should be 
particularly pleased to have your company at breakfast" 

The children's eyes brightened. They were charmed 
at the suggestion, for they had not arrived at the age 
which is too proud to receive kindness from a stranger. 
But Adfele pulled Prosper's sleeve. 

" I must ask him a question first, or we may get into 
trouble," she said. " Please, sir, may I ask you a ques- 
tion ?" she said almost reverently. 

'^ By all means, dear little maiden, it does not do to 
trust strangers too implicitly." 

" I only want to know," said she, " whether you are a 
citizen ?" 

" Oh, no," said the old man simply, " I was bom in 
the country they call the Bocage, in Brittany." 

" But, sir, I mean, do you love or hate the king ?" 

The old man took off his hat. " God save the king," 
he said, with the utmost earnestness and reverence. 

" Ah, that will do," said AdMe, full of joy. " Kind 
sir, we will go with you most thankfully." 

The old man led them to a quiet inn, and they sat 
down together in the public room. There was a pretty 
garden at the back of the house, and he ordered break- 
fast to be served outside, that they might hear the birds 
sing, and smell the flowers. " We do not want to think 
only about eating and drinking, do we ?" he asked. " Shut 
up in a room to eat with nothing to look at but bare 
walls, and tables and knives and forks, is the very extreme 
of commonplace ; / like flowers and music, and we had 
plenty of them in Brittany." 
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Prosper thought that he would willingly give up flowers 
and music for ever if he could have such a breakfast 
every morning of his life, and Adfele was so hungry that 
she too cared little for its surroundings or for the manner 
in which it was served. How the young people enjoyed 
their breakfast to be sure I In spite of their anxieties 
about the purse, in spite of Adble's uneasiness about her 
mother, in spite of the excitement of being in a new 
place and having important business before them, they 
thought they had never tasted anything so good. Such 
fresh eggs ! such fragrant coffee ! such delicious fruit and 
such refreshing claret 1 The old man gave them the very 
best of everything, for he was fond of the young, and of 
the poor, and of all who were likely to be neglected by 
the strong and the thoughtless. Ad^le liked nice things 
to eat and drink, and was not too proud to be grateful. 
Prosper liked nice things to eat and drink extremely, but 
was awkward and shy in expressing his gratitude. The 
old man was so happy at seeing his children happy that 
he felt quite grateful to them for giving him so much 
pleasure. They took a very long time about this break- 
fast, for not one of the three liked to break up such a 
pleasant party. The old man laughed heartily, when 
AdHe described her adventure of the morning and 
Prosper began to think that a privilege which they 
considered so well worth fighting for must indeed be 
something precious. It would have taken very little to 
have turned Prosper into a royalist now. 

" My dear children," said the old man, " we must now 
part. But before I leave you I should like you to tell me 
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whether I can be of any use to you in the business you 
have on hand." 

AdMe whispered to Prosper, " You must not tell him, 
for it is not our business." 

The old man smiled as he heard the remark. " Quite 
right," he answered. " I have business too, and it is not 
my business, but my master's, and I shall be shut up in 
the room above this with my accounts and papers until 
half the day is over. So, little woman, I can understand 
your feelings ; go away, and be diligent ; but in case your 
business should deprive you of your dinner as it seemed 
likely to deprive you of your breakfast, here is a franc 
for each of you, and if you are in any trouble come to 
me." 

The children were grieved at having to take leave of 
him, but all pleasant things must come to an end, so he 
went up stairs to his business and they went out into the 
town to try and do theirs. 

" I feel ever so much better now, don't you, made- 
moiselle ?" said Prosper. 

" Yes, what a kind old man ! But I should feel 
still better if I could only get rid of this horrible 
purse." 

" I think, mademoiselle, that it was a great pity you 
did not tell him about it ; he might have been able to 
bring you to the marquis, or at any rate to give you some 
good advice." 

" I am always afraid of saying too much," said the Little 
Blue Lady ; " mother said I was to take great care not 
to talk. If it had not been for the tumble I had in the 
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courtyard even you would have known nothing about it 
now, Monsieur Prosper." 

" You seem to me to be over-careful in some respects, 
but rather careless in others, mademoiselle, if I may be 
so bold as to say so. You have twice nearly lost the 
purse by your own rashness, and yet you will not say a 
word about it to those true hearts who might help you 
out of a difficulty. There is a little want of balance, I 
am inclined to think." 

" There was a very great want of balance when I nearly 
tumbled into the water-butt," said AdMe, turning off the 
subject, for she was not very fond of being lectured, and 
thought Prosper was beginning to take too much upon 
^ himself. The conversation turned upon less exciting 

^ subjects, and the children soon came to some beautiful 

trees and a sheet of crystal water. 

" Oh what a lovely place," said AdMe. " It is quite 
like Paradise, and I declare there is a beautiful little mill 
amongst the shrubs. How I should like to see it 
closer !" 

" Get over this paling then," said Prosper, " there is 
nobody near, and I will hold the boughs on one side." 



I^Ul)^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



WHITE PURSE AND WHITE ROSES. 

A DELE gave a little scream of delight as Prosper 
^^ "jumped her" over the paling into what really 
seemed to be an earthly Paradise. A rushing stream, 
overhanging trees, a beautifully kept lawn, a picturesque 
mill, neatly gravelled walks, — all combined to make the 
children think they were in fairy-land. 

" Oh, Prosper, isn't this like a fairy tale ? It is just 
the place the fairies would like to dance in !" 

" I don't know about the fairies, but I'm very much 
afraid we have no business here," said her companion 
gruffly. 

"Oh, but we could not help it, — and we'll tell the 
fairies if we see them that it all looked so lovely, we could 
not stop away." 

" I'm afraid the fairies will turn out to be a couple of 
gamekeepers and some big dogs," said Prosper rather 
frightened. 

" Oh, nonsense ! what is there to alarm the stout 
heart of a bold citizen, — the conscience of an honest 
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true republican ?" asked AdHe in a grand put-on voice, 
mimicking Prosper's boasting tones. 

" Ah, it's all very well to talk like that when one is 
among friends — " 

" Plaquets, and that sort of thing," suggested Adfele. 

"But," continued Prosper, "in these strange palace 
haunts, one had better hold one's tongue. No one 
knows what traps may be laid for them. I think this is 
the place to which the queen comes when she wants to 
play at miller's wife, and dairymaid, and other childish 
things." 

"God bless her Majesty," said the Little Blue Lady 
gravely, " and save her from all her enemies. I would 
give one of my ears to see her." 

" And the other to see the king, I suppose ?" 

" Exactly so. Hush, there is somebody coming. Pros- 
per, we are trespassing, — we had better get behind these 
laurels." 

They crept behind the laurels. Two persons came 
along the winding pathway. The children could see 
them quite well, and as they came nearer could hear what 
they were saying. 

" O, Prosper, suppose we were to hear something we 
ought not to hear?" 

" It can't be helped now, we can't stop our ears \ we 
shan't make any mischief if we don't repeat it." 

AdMe started as the two drew near. One of them 
was the young man in the bright blue coat, who was 
riding so furiously in the streets of Paris. The other 
was a stout, kind-looking gentleman with powdered hair, 
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and a sweet expression of countenance. He looked 
heavy and careworn, and took ofT his three-cornered hat, 
holding it high in the air, as if to let the soft summer 
breeze play more freely over his forehead. He was 
dressed in a brown silk coat with large cuffs and lappels, 
and a white satin waistcoat of great size embroidered 
with flowers. The star of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
shone on his breast, and there was an air of quiet dig- 
nity in his demeanour which left little doubt as to his 
name, state, and condition. The children could not 
help hearing what he said. 

" De Briquebec, I am truly sorry for your loss, and for 
all your perplexities ; I have told you so before, and I 
tell you again, that the only way to retrieve your fortunes 
is to return to Normandy and live on your estates. Take 
your mother's advice, and give up your false friends, live 
an honest country life, and have nothing to do with the 
ambitions and vanities of the Court." 

" But, sire," said the young man, " I could not live 
away from your Majesty; and the office I hold near 
your sacred person is the greatest honour to which I lay 
claim." 

" My dear marquis, you are young and enthusiastic, 
but pardon me when I tell you that you are weakminded. 
You are not fit to live in this atmosphere. I only wish 
I were as free as you are to follow my own tastes, and be 
the happiness of my people. You can do in a small 
way what I cannot do in a large way, because I am not 
allowed. Take my advice, give up all that prevents your 
leading a better life, — go into the country and repent." 
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"And the debt, sire, the debt of eight hundred 
pounds, — the debt of honour which I owe to St 
Valdry?— " 

"Let St. Val^ry have your place, and you will hear 
no more of the debt. You had better accomplish this 
little act of self-denial, and save your mother's diamonds. 
She has just told me all your difficulties, and implored 
me to speak to you. I have given you the keenest proof 
of my interest in you, by giving up this hour of business 
to the consideration of your affairs, — repay me by taking 
my advice." 

The monarch sighed, and stopped in his walk. As 
he looked at the laurel bushes, the children thought that 
those gentle blue eyes must have seen right through 
them. They thought that a king could do everything. 

The young man bowed low as he replied, " Sire, 1 will 
consider the matter. It is like being buried alive, — it is 
a deathblow to all one's hopes, lo retire to Normandy, 
and be the earthly providence of ignorant peasants." 

" Do not say so," replied the king. " No one is buried 
alive who is doing his duty. But I will not hurry you, — 
the queen gives a f(§te to the people this afternoon, it 
will be a pretty sight, there will be garlands of flowers, 
and music, and dancing, — meet me there, and you can 
then tell me your decision." 

Now would have been Adfele*s lucky moment. She 
ought then and there to have confronted the king and 
the marquis, — then and there to have produced her 
treasure, — then and there to have concluded her busi- 
ness. But we often miss our lucky moments, and Adble 
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missed hers. Had she met the king and his young friend 
face to face in the broad pathway she would have found 
no difficulty in telling them her story and giving back 
the purse. The king and the young man had quick- 
ened their pace, brushed past the laurel bushes and 
disappeared. 

** Prosper, we are two idiots," said Adfele, clasping 
her hands in despair ; *' why did we not rush out and 
tell our business ?" 

" Oh, why did you not, Mademoiselle AdMe ? it was 
your business, you know, — I did not like to interfere. I 
wonder you did not go out of your hiding-place and 
secure the attention of the marquis at any rate — " 

" Why did you not whisper to me to do so ?" 

" Why did you not do it of your own accord ?" 

" Because I felt like an eavesdropper. Here we were, 
hiding in the laurel bushes, listening to other peo- 
ple's secrets. It is a most disagreeable feeling, — don't 
you feel as if you had done something very wrong, 
Prosper?" 

"Not in the least, mademoiselle; my father often 
puts me to listen to other people's secrets." 

" Then I hope you won't do it any more. Prosper ; 
but I don't think you will when you have learnt your 
Catechism. Would you like to learn a little more now ? 
this is a nice quiet place for it." 

" Not just now, thank you, mademoiselle, I don't 
think I could attend to it ; I feel all of a tremble." 

Poor Prosper wiped the perspiration off his forehead. 
The sight of the king had been quite too much for him. 
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" Well, what are we to do now T said Adfele. 

♦' I am sure I don't know," said Prosper. 

" Haven't you got an idea ?" said the Little Blue Lady. 

" Not one," replied Prosper. 

" O dear me, what it is to have an escort that hasn't 
got an idea I I wish you were a little cleverer, Prosper." 

" I wish I were," said Prosper, humbly. 

Ad^le was mollified by this acceptance of his position, 
especially as she attributed his confusion to the awe and 
excitement consequent upon his sudden sight of his 
sovereign. 

" Well, I suppose I must have ideas for two. It is a 
very dreadful thing to think of, because my dear mother 
will be left alone for a few hours longer ; we must wait 
till the f^te begins and then we must go to it." 

" But we haven't been asked," said Prosper, dreadfully 
alarmed. 

" Never mind ; didn't you hear the king say that it was 
to be given * to the People.' Aren't we the people ?" 

" Of course we are. But think what father would say 
at my being seen at a Court f(§te." 

" My dear Prosper, do you think your presence will be 
too flattering an honour for the Royal Family ? Who do 
you think will look at you ?" 

" Somebody is sure to know and to tell father." 

" Never mind : if you are afraid you needn't come : 
you can just wait for me outside. I am not the least 
afraid of going alone." 

" O, I don't think I should like that at all. I will do 
anything you like, mademoiselle." 
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" Very well. How lucky it is that the dear old man 
gave us each a franc for our dinner. We will go back to 
the inn, and have something to eat and then we shall be 
quite ready to go to the f^te." 

Prosper was delighted at the idea of some dinner. He 
was afraid AdMe's business would not have admitted of 
any such common-place affair. They went back to the 
inn, and Prosper ordered the best he could get for his 
money, which indeed was a very plentiful repast. AdMe 
ordered what she liked, for she said she was not so hungry 
as Prosper, but she only spent half her franc on her 
dinner. The other half she put by to spend on some 
little delicacy for her mother. The time whiled away 
pleasantly, and early in the afternoon the two young 
people, attracted by the sound of music, were once more 
in the neighbourhood of the queen's country palace. 
They followed in the wake of a stream of gaily dressed 
people. Adfele looked bright and neat and gay, and in 
spite of her adventures, every way fit to join the merry 
throng. Prosper looked a very ugly boy, and had no 
pretty clothes on, but he passed in the crowd, for there 
were many other ugly boys amongst the large assembly. 
A great number of children pressed into the park, for the 
queen loved the children best of all, and this was a 
children's fete. There were many older people present 
though, for there was plenty of room and a hearty wel- 
come for all. Now a French fSte is very different from 
an English f§te. Some of my young friends are perhaps 
thinking that they all sat down at long tables, and had 
piles of plum cake and a vast quantity of scalding tea, 
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very sweet, with plenty of milk in it, and that when they 
had eaten and drunk as much as they possibly could they 
played at kiss-in-the-ring, or oranges-and-lemons, until 
they had romped all their breath away; but this was not the 
least like what they did. French people think a great deal 
less about eating and drinking than we do, and a great deal 
more about fun. Their fun too is a great deal more graceful 
than ours and much prettier to look at, and they look merry 
when they are enjoying themselves, and talk and laugh a 
great deal, and are not so shy and sheepish and heavily 
stupid as some of us are. English people and children 
are very heavy and ponderous in their fun, and unless they 
are displaying some hideous amount of animal strength 
and vigour they hardly seem to think it worth while to 
have any fun at all. Now there were no mountains of 
cake and rivers of tea at the queen's fSte, but the grounds 
were just left open for people to enjoy themselves, and 
the queen was present and that was all they seemed to 
care about. There was dancing for those who liked it, 
and some played at ies graces, a pretty game played with 
long sticks and a hoop, and some sat under the trees and 
chatted, and others wandered about in the green glades 
and listened to the music. It was a pretty sight, and no 
one who looked upon it would ever have imagined the 
scenes of horror and slaughter which were so soon to 
follow. 

Adfele and Prosper were intensely amused at all they 
saw, and in spite of their most important business they 
were young enough to throw dull care away and to join 
with heart and soul in the gaiety of the scene. Before 
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long they were in the centre of the throng, and there 
standing beneath some lofty trees and watching with great 
delight the happiness of the children who were dancing 
in front of them, stood the Royal Family of France, 
looking so innocent in their sympathy, so placidly bene- 
volent, it would have required the heart of a Judas to 
imagine a harsh thought against them. 

" Look, look. Prosper, that must be the queen," whis- 
pered AdMe, " see how tall she is and how majestic she 
looks, and how kind her eyes are !" 

There was no room to doubt, everybody knew Marie 
Antoinette at the first glance. 

" And who is that lady near her ? she is not handsome, 
she is ugly, but she looks very good-natured," said 
Prosper. 

" That must be Madame Elizabeth, the king's sister. ' 
She is always with them ; they say she is so pious," 
answered Adfele, drawing a long breath of admiration. 

" And the young girl dressed in white with a wreath of 
flowers right across her skirt, see she is laughing," said 
Prosper. 

" That is the queen's daughter ; how pleased she is to 
see the children enjoying themselves. O, Prosper, do 
you really think that these are the people who wish to 
treat the nation badly ?" 

" I do not know, mademoiselle, I only hear what people 
say. They certainly do not look very cruel. I see the 
king, I should know him again anywhere, and who is that 
gentle boy in the purple velvet jacket and large collar 
with his long hair flowing over his shoulders ?" 
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" That is the Dauphin 1 Dear little prince, how I 
should like to kiss his hand ! Look, he is going to lead 
that little girl out to dance; that does not look very 
proud, does it?" 

"I wish my father could see this," said Prosper 
musingly. 

Adfele gave a start. " There is the marquis," she ex- 
claimed. ^' He has got the same bright blue coat on, at 
least it is the same colour as the one we saw him in last : 
it is fortunate, for we can always tell him at a distance." 

" He looks very sad, perhaps he is thinking of the 
eight hundred pounds. How pleased he will be when he 
receives his lost treasure." 

" Yes," said Ad^le, " look, there is the gentleman who 
was riding with him so madly through the streets. He 
has on that claret-coloured coat. It is not half so pretty 
as the blue," she murmured, as if the question of colour 
were at that moment the foremost in her mind. 

" But we are as far as ever from getting speech with 
the marquis," remarked Prosper. "Who is to break 
through the crowd and then to rush into that ring of 
goodly company ? It can't be done, mademoiselle." 

" Yes it can," said Adfele, calmly. 

" How ? Are you going to request one of the guards 
to take a message to the marquis, or to ask to speak to 
his Majesty ?" 

" Nothing so stupid and awkward," replied the Little 
Blue Lady. 

" Well, perhaps you are going to climb a tree and then 
drop gracefully from one of its branches into the midst 

M 
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of that stately throng ? You know you can climb, and 
you can drop, mademoiselle," added Prosper, slyly. 

" Oh, Prosper 1 How cruel of you to remind me of 
my tumble ! Do I look soiled or rumpled ?" 

" Not in the least, mademoiselle ; pray do not think 
so. I am sorry I mentioned your little adventure, but I 
did not think you would mind. But do tell me what 
you are going to do ?'* 

" Do you see that dear old man standing just under 
the elm tree at the back of the royal party ?" 

" Oh, yes ; why it is our good old man who gave us 
the breakfast at the inn — but what has he to do with our 
plans r 

" Simply this. He told us if we were in trouble to go 
to him, and he would help us out of it. He is sure to 
know what we ought to do, so I am just going round be- 
hind these trees to ask him." 

" What a capital thought ! Mademoiselle, you are 
very clever." 

The two crept round warily outside the crowd, and 
soon reached the old man who was standing under a 
tree watching the young ones dancing. He gave a little 
start of pleasure when he saw them. Each took hold of 
one of his hands. 

" Dear friend, we are so puzzled. We want to speak 
to the marquis in the blue coat standing close by the 
king, and we are afraid of going too near. We have 
something very particular to tell him." 

This was Adfele's little speech. The old man smiled. 
He was greatly amused. Turning to Prosper he asked. 
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" And have you too something very particular to tell 
him ?" 

" No, sir, I have only to say ditto to everything Made- 
moiselle Ad^le says." 

" Whatever it may be ?" 

" Yes, sir, whatever it may be." 

" Then I think I can manage to procure you both an 
audience." 

" Oh, dear sir, how clever you are ! You seem to be 
able to do everything." 

" I can do this without much trouble or difficulty," 
said the old man, kindly ; " for do you know I happen to 
be the marquis's own steward for his Normandy estates. 
I have come here on business, and had a long interview 
with him this morning. You are quite right in your con- 
jecture, that is the Marquis de Briquebec, and that is his 
mother, the tall old lady in black just now speaking to 
the queen. I hope that the business you have come 
about really is of importance, otherwise I should not like 
to interrupt them just now." 

" It really is, sir, and if you like I will tell it you, 
for you love the marquis, and will be glad of any good 
fortune which may happen to him." 

" Indeed I shall, but you need not tell me your busi- 
ness, for I do not want to know other people's affairs : 
you will soon be able to tell it to the marquis himself." 

Ad^le thought afterwards that the good old man must 
have half suspected what it was, and would not hear it 
because he wanted the children to have all the pleasure 
of telling it to the marquis, and if he were questioned 
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by his master, he would perhaps not be able to keep the 
secret. 

The steward stepped behind the young man and gently 
touched him on the shoulder. The children saw him 
turn round sharply, and the steward took his hat off, and 
spoke to him without being perceived by the king and 
queen. The young man seemed rather bored, and moved 
languidly out of the courtly company, playing with his 
stick, and looking lazily up at the trees. The steward 
came to the children, and said, '' Now, my dear children, 
tell your business as quickly as you can. Here is the 
marquis," and he withdrew a few paces, leaving the three 
alone together. Poor AdMe ! The colour came and 
went very fast. Here was the longed-for moipent at last. 
Prosper took off his cap, and looked extremely sheepish 
as he bent it into all sorts of shapes. 

The young man yawned Poor AdHe felt still more 
shy. 

The young man looked at his watch in a supercilious 
kind of way. 

This was not encouraging. Adble's only desire was to 
put an (nd to the interview as quickly as possible, so 
she took the large brown purse into her hand and 
said, 

" Please, sir, can you tell me, is this purse yoiu:s ?" 

The marquis's face grew crimson with pleasure. 

^^ Mine, oh, yes ! look at this band, this coronet 
Where did you find it, my good girl, my — excellent 
friend?" 

<^In the street, sir, when you were galloping along. 
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I do not know that you dropped it, for I did not see it 
fall. But after you had passed I found it at my feet." 

" Then why, my excellent good girl, did you not bring 
it to my hotel ?" 

^' I did, sir, but we were told that you had gone to 
Versailles." 

*' I was in Paris all that night." 

" The servants told us you had gone to Versailles, sir," 
said Prosper, summoning courage to speak. 

The marquis struck his stick upon the ground with 
vexation. 

" That fellow Henri, I suppose," he muttered. " He 
is always telling lies :" he quite forgot that the lie was of 
his own invention. 

" And we came down to Versailles yesterday, sir, and 
we looked for you all the evening." 

" My poor children," he answered, " and my mother 
and I travelled down late at night to avoid the heat. 
What a time you must have had of it ! But stay," and 
one little look of suspicion crossed his face, ^'do you 
know how much money was in this purse ?" 

" O, yes, sir, mother counted it, and she wrpte it all 
down on this piece of paper ; but stay — she told me before 
giving it to anybody, to ask whether the person claim- 
ing it knew how much money was in the purse. Do 
you know, sir? Please tell me before you open the 
purse." 

Prosper was aghast at Ad^le's courage in thus question- 
ing the marquis, but the young man was only very much 
amused. 
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"Your mother is quite right. The purse contained 
eight hundred pounds." 

" Then, sir, it is yours, and I think you will find it all 
right to a sou. Here is the paper." 

The marquis, though he was delighted at regaining 
possession of his treasure, seemed too languid to count it, 
and calling his steward, he threw the purse to him and 
said, "Here, Andr^, these children have brought me 
back my purse. Do you count it and see that it is all 
right." 

Old Andr^ knew all about it in a moment, and he did 
not keep the marquis waiting very long. " It is hardly 
necessary, sir, to count the money at all, for I found these 
poor children without a sou to buy a breakfast. If I had 
not supplied them with a meal, they would have been 
fasting until this moment." 

"He supplied us with two meals," said the exact 
AdMe, " for he gave us each a franc to buy some dinner, 
so we were very well off." 

" My poor children ! and if it had not been for the 
accident of finding my old steward, you would have been 
half starved." 

" Sir, I do not call it an accident," said AdMe. 

" What do you call it then ?" 

AdHe blushed. She felt that she had no business to 
preach a little sermon ; but she could not help saying, 
" We believe that our Father in Heaven always gives 
daily bread to those who ask Him for it." 

The marquis took his hat off and said reverently, 
" Long may you enjoy the blessing of such a faith." And 
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then he called old Andr^, and said to him, ^' What can we 
do for these children ?" 

And Andrd said, " What is your name, my child ?" 

"Adfele Maury." 

"Maury, Maury," said the marquis, "I have some 
recollection of that name. Had not my father a servant 
called Maury?" 

" O, yes, sir, but he is dead," replied Ad^le with tears 
in her eyes. And then she told of his discharge, and of 
his death, and of her mother's long illness, and of her 
anxieties and troubles, and of her longing to get back to 
her own country. " O, sir, if we could only get away 
from Paris, far, far away into the cool green country, 
mother would get well, and I should be happy once 
more." 

" And is it possible," said the young man, turning to his 
steward, " that there is so much honesty left in the world ? 
Is it possible that this child, hungry and thirsty and with 
so many cares on her shoulders, should be occupied only 
with the desire of restoring me the eight hundred pounds 
which I lost by my own carelessness ! Stay, Adble Maury, 
stay under the shade of this tree for one moment, and 
I will go to my mother and tell her of your noble conduct." 

AdMe and Prosper and the steward stood together and 
watched the marquis go up to the lady in black, who 
was close to the queen, and tell her something which 
evidently gave her great pleasure. She listened and 
smiled, and turned towards the place where the two 
children were waiting. Then the queen bent forward 
and seemed to ask what they were talking about, and she 
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too was told a long story, and she too turned towards the 
place where the two children were waiting. Then she 
spoke a few words with great animation, and the marquis 
came quickly towards Ad^le. " Her Majesty wishes to 
see you," he said, " and you are to be presented to the 
king." 

Ad^le's loyal and honest countenance gleamed with 
pleasure. Poor Prosper shook in his shoes. 

" Am I to come too ?" he asked, wishing that he might 
stay behind. 

" By all means. You have been Adfele's companion 
and helped her in her adversity, you must now come and 
share her prosperity." 

Prosper would have given worlds to stay in the back- 
ground, but there was no help for it, so he shambled along 
after his friend, and a few steps brought them into the 
midst of the royal circle. The tall old lady in black 
came forward and took Ad^le's hand, pressed it heartily 
in hers and looked gratefully into those honest blue eyes. 

" I have to thank you from the bottom of my heart," 
she said, " you have saved us both mucK trouble and em- 
barrassment. What can I do to show my gratitude ?" 

" O, madame," answered Ad^le, " the pleasure of serv- 
ing you is all the reward I seek." 

Had Ad^le not been in the presence of such an august 
assembly, she would have laughed. These were almost 
the very words she had imagined herself using to an ima- 
ginary marquise. And here was a real marquise, and she 
was really saying them. Like many imaginative people 
she had a vague sense of having passed through all this 
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scene before. But the royal lady who loved France so 
well, and who was too good, too noble, for the times she 
lived in, put her hand upon Adble's shoulder and said, 
" My child, I have heard of all your noble conduct, and 
I love you and admire you." 

Marie Antoinette always spoke quickly and impulsively, 
and she was quite carried away by the feelings of the 
moment. Adfele made a very low curtsey, and blushed 
red as the reddest rose in the garden. As for Prosper, 
he shook like an aspen leaf. 

" Is this your brother ?" asked the queen, smiling at 
his awkwardness. 

" No, madame, he is my kind friend, who drove me 
down here when I knew not what to do, who kept my 
secret when I hardly could keep it myself, and who stood 
by me when I had no one else to look to." 

" Truly a friend worth having," replied the queen, " I 
should be very proud of him were I in your place," and 
with these marked words she stopped the scornful laugh 
with which some of the great people were about to greet 
the poor awkward boy. 

The king now joined them, and Adfele had the pleasure 
she had dreamed of, but never thought could possibly 
be hers, that of kissing the hand of the amiable gende 
sovereign France knew so little how to value. 

" Charles," said the king, turning to the marquis, " I 
wonder you are not anxious to go and live amongst a 
peasantry which produces such &ie specimens of honour 
and honesty." 

" Sire," replied the young man, " I have made up my 
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mind. I will tear myself away. I give up the place to 
St. Val^ry, he will love it far better than eight hundred 
pounds." 

The two young men had been talking together, and St. 
Valdry now came forward. 

" If the king will accept of my poor services," he said, 
" I will endeavour to fulfil the pleasing duties with a true 
and loyal heart, though scarcely with the skill of my friend 
here." 

The king gave a pleased assent,- and turning to the 
marquis said, " You have done well, sir ; Heaven give you 
a happy life amongst those who love you truly. Take 
the advice of your most admirable mother, and when she 
thinks it safe for you, come back to me again, and you 
will have a hearty welcome. But stay, I will not let this 
little girl depart without a public recognition of her merits. 
Tell the people to close up, and to form a square, so that 
as many as possible may see and hear. Madame la 
Marquise, you weave some of those beautiful roses into 
a wreath, and some of you tell the band to come a little 
nearer, and to be ready to strike up when I have finished 
what I have to say." 

The king took Ad^le by the hand, and placed her on 
a chair in the midst of a hollow square formed by the ad- 
miring people. Adfele felt as if she were in a dream. 
She loved to be near the king and queen, but she 
could not bear to be the object of universal admiration. 
Her blushes and her shyness only made the people 
applaud her the more. The king made a little speech 
to the crowd, the crowd of lords and ladies, and cour- 
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tiers, and peasants, and children, and he gave an ac- 
count of Adfele's search for the owner of the purse, and 
of all her difficulties and embarrassments, and then called 
upon them to applaud the scrupulous honiesty which had 
made her continue the search and keep so large a sum 
untouched. 

" And now," said the king, " we crown the Rosi^re and 
honour the best girl in the parish i I will now crown our 
Rosibre and pronounce her the best girl in all Paris ! I 
herewith crown Ad^le Maury, and promise her a portion 
of five hundred francs !" 

The crowd applauded with all its might, as the king 
placed a wreath of beautiful white roses upon Ad^le's head. 

The marquis now came forward ; ** I intend to start for 
Normandy in a few days, may I beg my young friend to 
return to Paris in my retinue to-morrow ? my mother will 
watch over her during the journey." 

AdMe had taken a great liking to the kind dignified 
lady in black, and was about to give a glad assent, when 
a thought suddenly struck her, and she exclaimed, '' O 
sir, I should like it so much, but I must go back with 
Prosper. He brought me here when I had no firiends, 
and I cannot leave him to go back alone. Besides," she 
added simply, " I have got to teach him his Catechism, 
and he must learn it the whole way home." 

A shout of laughter greeted the announcement ; Ad^le 
looked up quite unconscious that she had said anything 
odd 

" My child," said the queen, " you are quite right, but 
how is it that he has never learnt his Catechism before?" 
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This was rather an embarrassing question, and Prosper 
grew red and white by turns. 

" Please your Majesty, that is a secret," said AdMe, 
" Prosper kept my secret, and I must now keep his." 

The music now struck up, and to Ad^le's intense de- 
light, she was allowed to dance with the Dauphin. Adile 
danced extremely well, and Prosper stood with his mouth 
open, watching the graceful movements of his friend as 
she curtseyed to her gentle young partner, the son of the 
king. Prosper thought he was in a dream. To think of 
the king's son dancing with one of the common people ! 
Then the marquis asked Ad^le to dance, and then Mon- 
sieur St Valdry, and many other fine gentlemen, but no- 
body asked poor Prosper to dance, most likely because 
he was so ugly, and he was too shy to ask any one him- 
self, because he knew he was so awkward. But Prosper, 
notwithstanding his ugliness and his awkwardness, would 
have very much liked a dance also. The music was so 
pretty, and the grass so smooth, and the people so merry. 
As he was thinking in his stupid way about all the things 
that had happened, a gentle voice close to him mur- 
mured, 

" Prosper, wouldn't you like a dance ? you won't ask 
me, so / must ask you." 

" O, Mademoiselle AdMe, how good you are ! I never 
expected . . ." 

" Come quickly, Prosper. I must have a dance with 
you ! and then we will go home to mother, will we not ? 
and I will teach you the rest of the Catechism." 

And the band struck up once more, and the dancing 
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grew merrier and merrier, and the hearts of Ad^le and 
Prosper were almost the merriest there. 

" How astonished mother will be when I tell her my 
list of partners !" 

" She will indeed," said Prosper with a sigh. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE COACH AND SIX. 

TT was ten o'clock on that warm summer night when 
Prosper drove his covered cart up to the archway 
leading into the courtyard of the old town-house. I can- 
not tell you, for I never could learn, whether Ad^le suc- 
ceeded in teaching him his Catechism during the drive 
home ; but this I know, that she succeeded in preventing 
him from fulfilling certain dangerous errands concerning 
muskets and gunpowder. Old Jog-Trot tried in vain to 
stop at his accustomed halting places, he was whipped 
past them as quickly as possible. Before starting from 
Versailles AdMe insisted upon deducting a portion of 
her five hund. ed francs, the sum of money promised her 
by the king, and which was handed to her by his Majesty 
himself in one of the prettiest white leather purses you 
ever saw, and giving it to Prosper to give Plaquet when 
he went to fetch the horse and cart. 

" Whilst I have any money whatever," said Ad^le, " I 
will not consent to be indebted to a revolutionist." So 
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she gave Prospe» enough to pay handsomely for their 
board, and told him not to be afraid, but to say that a 
friend had given her some money. She then went in 
search of the old steward who had been so kind to them, 
and said to him, *' Sir, please allow me to pay the value 
of our breakfast this morning, for we told you we were 
penniless, and you were very charitable to us." 

The steward laughed and replied, " It is very right of 
you, my child, to be so honest, but I assure you that 
your company was a great pleasure to me ; you must still 
have the goodness to remain in my debt. Perhaps I 
may come and breakfast with you some day, and then 
your conscience will be at ease." 

Then Ad^le thought she ought to say good-bye to the 
king and queen, but when she looked for them she saw 
that they were busy talking and surrounded by a crowd 
of great people, so she did not like to intrude upon 
them, nor to keep Prosper waiting at the gate with his 
horse and cart. She hoped that their feelings would not 
be hurt by her slipping away so quietly, and then Prosper 
and Ad^le drove away from the gate, amidst the jokes of 
the mob who were intensely amused at the brightness 
of the girl and the ugliness of the boy. Truly they were 
a great contrast, but they were very useful to one another 
for all that. 

" Now, Prosper," said Ad^le, as they drove up to the 
archway of the somewhat dreary abode they both called 
home, " remember you are to have the half of my five 
hundred francs, after the rent is paid, and after poor 
Madame Servan has shared a little in my good luck." 
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'^ Oh, mademoiselle, I would not take anything for the 
world. It would quite spoil the pleasure of being useful 
to you." 

" Nonsense, Prosper, I shall speak to my mother about 
it It is your just due." 

" No, it is not I have only been pleasing myself. If, 
however, you wish to reward me, let me come and see 
you and Madame Maury sometimes." 

" Yes, that I will You shall come as often as ever 
you like, and you shall have roses too, and coffee, and 
claret, as much as ever you care for ; it will be a long 
time before we get to the end of the five hundred 
francs." 

"Ah, mademoiselle, it will not be long before that is 
done. You have made a little hole in it already. But 
let me get out and help you down, the old horse will 
stand very quietly." 

Adble nodded good-night, and said, " How glad I am 
to have got rid of that horrid brown purse ! How glad 
I am I saved this wreath of white roses, or mother 
would never believe that I have been crowned by the 
ki^g; I wish you had some one to hold the horse, Pros- 
per, for I should like you to come in and see her astonish- 
ment." 

Prosper answered joyfully, " Wait one minute ; I see 
the little boy I gave the rose to ; he will hold the horse, 
and I can go with you. Here, little man, come and do 
me a favour ! You ought to be in bed by this time, but 
hold this quiet old horse a few minutes." 

The boy was only too glad to do something for the 
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big lad who had taken so much notice of him, and soon 
Prosper and Adfele were on their way up the long deso- 
late staircase; AdMe delighted to have a companion, 
and Prosper anxious to delay the moment of parting as 
long as possible. 

When they got to Madame Vichaud's landing place, a 
figure in brown rushed out upon them, and cried, 
"You little wretch, how dared you throw your shoe 
at me !" 

" O, Prosper, here is the ghost !" 

"Ghost, indeed ! how dare you laugh at me? are you 
not ashamed of your dishonesty and trickery ?" 

Madame Vichaud had probably had a very hard day 
of it with her other lodgers. 

"How much do I owe you, Madame Vichaud? 
Pray tell me quickly," said the Little Blue Lady quite 
calmly. 

" Twenty-five francs, you good-for-nothing little cheat." 

"Twenty-five francs, here they are, madame," said 
Ad^le, counting them out as quickly as possible ; " and 
here are ten francs in addition, because I am very sorry 
that I have caused you so much anxiety.'' 

Madame Vichaud was ready to drop down on the 
stairs with astonishment. The rent in full, and ten francs 
over — what was the world coming to 1 

Prosper and Adfele were well up to the next landing 
before she could scream out her gratitude. 

Adble knocked at the door of her mother's room, and 
without waiting for an answer darted in, followed by 
Prosper, and kissing her over and over again crie 

N 
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delighted accents, " O, mother dear ! here we are back 
again, and I have danced with the Dauphin, and been 
crowned by the king !" 

"My dear child ! are you distracted?" asked Madame 
Maury. 

Adfele looked up, and saw for the first time that her 
mother had a companion. Sister Martha's penetrating 
eyes were fixed upon her. She took the Sister's hand 
and kissed it, saying with touching simplicity, " Are you 
the answer to the dear old steward's prayer ?" 

" My child ! I know nothing about the old steward or 
his prayer, but I have no doubt that the little I have 
been able to do for your mother has been in answer to 
some one's prayer. But will you not sit down, and tell 
us your adventures ? and then you shall hear how I came 
here." 

It took a long time to tell all her adventures, and 
Prosper had to leave before they were half finished, but 
he was not afraid of the ghost now, and departed laden 
' with blessings. He was to put the horse up, and then 
go back to supper with them. They did not care how 
late they stayed up to-night, for they had so much to say. 
Had it not been for the white purse, and the money and 
the white roses, Madame Maury would have thought 
Adfele quite out of her mind. The whole story seemed 
to her so improbable, so much like one of Adfele's ro- 
mances, that it needed some outward sign to show that 
it was not a dream. 

When Adfele had got to the end of her narrative, 
Madame Maury placed her hands together, and looked 
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at Sister Martha. " Shall we not say the Te Deum toge- 
ther, to thank God for His great mercies ?" 

The others bowed their heads in token of assent, and 
in a moment a sweet low chant was raised in that humble 
attic, a chant which the angels loved to hear. Prosper 
heard it as he came up the stairs, and thought he had 
never heard anything so lovely. And then seeing them 
all so happy together, Sister Martha left them, going out 
into the dark city with its twinkling lamps, with her heart 
full of thankfulness and love, for there was more work 
ready for her to do to-morrow and the next day, and 
to-da/s work was but an episode, a little part of a great 
whole. They would fain have kept her with them, but 
like the angels, she only stayed to give her message, 
and then departed. Every place is the same to those 
who love God truly, for they find His presence ever3nvhere. 

" Mother dear," said Adfele, " three roses have come out 
since I left. This rose bush is too delightful ; and the 
colour is deeper and stronger. I shall have fine times at 
Madame Servants to-morrow." 

" You will have no need to go there many times more 
I trust, dear child." 

" But one need not forsake old friends," said Adfele, 
"though one may be the happy possessor of five hundred 
francs." 

" You always speak. Mademoiselle AdMe," said Prosper, 
"as if you had those five hundred francs still untouched 
Now to my certain knowledge, two people have already 
had a considerable pull at them, and another person might 
if he had liked." 



n 
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" Don't you know, Prosper, that what is given away 
grows and grows, so that in reality I have more than five 
hundred francs ?" 

Prosper was too matter-of-fact to understand this curious 
sort of arithmetic. 

'^ But I must leave a little, must I not, dear mother, 
for your journey into Normandy? You will get quite well 
again when once you are back in your old country and 
amongst your old friends." 

Madame Maury's eyes sparkled with happiness, but 
poor Prosper sighed heavily. He was beginning to enjoy 
a life far higher than his own ; how could he ever return 
to his low and vulgar existence — ^the plots, the bad 
language, the strong tobacco, and the drink ? 

" Oh, Mademoiselle Adfele," he thought, but he dared 
not say, " you have made me ashamed of myself, you 
have made me ashamed of my friends, do not make me 
ashamed of my parents !" 

How happy Adfele felt now that she could go up and 
down the stairs with no fear of Madame Vichaud ! She 
was quite the great lady of the place, for Madame Vichaud 
had no end of civilities for the lodger who could afford to 
pay ten francs over and above the rent ! And old Victor 
too, the savage old man at the gate ; when Adfele went to 
her daily work next morning she said, putting a five-franc 
piece into his hand, " Here, sir, is a little acknowledgment 
of the trouble I have been to you. I shall not give you 
much more trouble, for we think of returning to Normandy 
directly my mother is well enough !" 

The old man looked at the silver, and then at the 
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Little Blue Lady, and nearly fell on his knees with grati- 
tude, for it was not very often he got .such a present. 

AdMe was very happy, for she felt so delighted at being 
able to make other people happy. Privations she could 
bear, and work she rather liked, but it was very trying 
never to have a sou of her own to give away. With a 
beaming face and a joyful heart she went on to Madame 
Servan, who looked more pale and more wretched and 
more over-anxious than ever. She worked very hard in 
the shop that day, for work was pleasant to her when she 
was helping that poor over-driven mother of a family, but 
gains were small, and customers were few, and the even- 
ing brought little gladness, for political excitement reigned 
supreme and people were thinking of many things besides 
Madame Servants little wares. Adfele was turning over 
in her mind how she could best break the news of her 
hoped-for departure from Paris, when Madame Servan 
herself begged her to come into the little back parlour, 
as she wished to say a few words to her. Tears were in 
the good woman's eyes when she spoke in the sad and 
whining voice habitual to her. 

" Mademoiselle Adfele, you are so good you will not be 
angry at what I am going to say, but . . . but ... it is 
impossible for me to pay you this week . . . Monsieur 
Servan has been very unlucky. He has sold scarcely 
anything . . . Indeed . . . indeed ... it was most un- 
lucky for us when he gave up the trade of a miller and 
came to settle in Paris . . . The world is getting too full, 
mademoiselle, and if a man has a good trade he knows 
well, he should stick to it and not be wanting to change." 
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" Quite true, Madame Servan, but people will make 
mistakes, you see," replied Adfele merrily. " Pray do not 
think anything about your debt to me. •! am quite de- 
lighted to be able to help you for nothing, but I will not 
say for nothing, for you have shown me a great deal of 
kindness and goodwill since I have been in trouble, and 
I am very much obliged to you." 

Madame Servan looked up in astonishment, and a 
gleam of joy shot through her heavy grey eyes. " Indeed, 
Mademoiselle Adfele, well may they call you the Little 
Blue Lady, for I never knew a lady who gave more civil 
words and did more kind actions too." 

" Dear Madame Servan, do tell me whether I can help 
you?" asked Adfele, another generous impulse coming 
over her. " Would a hundred francs be of any use to 
you?" 

" More than I can tell you," replied Madame Servan. 
" I have a debt to that amount which weighs me down 
like a millstone." 

Adfele counted out the money with great delight She 
felt like a good fairy dispensing endless stores. ** Take 
two hundred," she said, and Madame Servan wept for 
joy. Adfele was cutting the knot of all her friend's troubles 
and she gave no heed to the fact that her own little store 
was rapidly diminishing. 

" But Mademoiselle Adfele, how did you get all this 
money ?" said Madame Servan, half frightened. 

" Make your mind quite easy, I neither stole it nor 
begged it It is a free gift to me, and I have a right to 
give it freely." And as quickly as she could, Adfele 
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related her adventures and Madame Servants face of 
astonishment was a sight to see. But if Adble astonished 
other people, she was destined this day to be very much 
astonished herself. As she climbed the stair that led to 
her mother's attic she heard cheerful voices within, and 
on opening the door saw, to her intense surprise, Madame 
Maury seated in an arm-chair close to her beloved rose 
tree, and Sister Martha standing by her side. Prosper 
too was behind Madame Maury's chair, and clapped his 
hands with joy when Adble entered the apartment. 

" Ah, no doubt you are astonished," said Sister Martha 
as Adble stood like a statue, '* we thought we would pre- 
pare a little surprise for you. Happiness is the best 
medicine in the world, and it is wonderful how it calms 
the nerves. A little persuasion soon induced your 
mother to try whether she could not leave her bed, and 
the use of her limbs will soon come back to her with 
practice. Prosper procured the loan of this arm-chair 
from the old gentleman next door, and brought it in for 
us, and the invalid has been quite enjoying the change. 
Am I not a capital doctor?" 

" The best in the world," said Adfele, her face beaming 
with love and gratitude as she advanced to kiss her 
mother. At that moment a deep rolling sound was 
heard, which made them all rush to the window. 

" It is thunder," said Prosper. 

" No, it is not," said Adfele. " Look, what a grand 
coach has rolled into the courtyard. This must have 
astonished old Victor. Why it must be hundreds of 
years since a coach came up to this entrance." 
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** Oh, look," said Prosper, " it must be the king. He 
is come to see you again, Mademoiselle AdMe." 

AdMe laughed, but she soon saw something almost as 
wonderful. The grand coach and its retinue seemed 
almost to fill the courtyard. There were six horses and 
a great many servants in white liveries, and with long 
sticks with gold heads, and they thundered at the old 
door of the half-ruined palace, and made it quake again 
on its old hinges. No one came to answer the knocking. 
Old Victor went into his little house and hid himself, he 
was so frightened at the unwonted apparition. Perhaps 
he thought it was a phantom coach and horses come to 
take the ghost Xo a ball. But it was all very real an(l 
eminently satisfactory. The coach-door was opened, 
and out of it stepped a gentleman in a blue coat, and 
with the greatest politeness he handed out a tall lady in 
black ; they were followed by a kind-looking man in a 
rough coat, and with long hair flowing over his shoulders. 
All three were well known to Adfele and Prosper. 

" I declare they are coming into the house, and now 
they are coming up the stairs. They are coming to see 
us. Oh, Prosper, rush and receive them, and show them 
the way. Mother, mother, your fairy prince has arrived, 
and you are to be let out of the enchanted tower !" 

Prosper did not stir. He, like Victor, was a great deal 
too frightened. It was not very long before the trio 
reached the top of the house, and in the little attic stood 
the marquis, his mother, and the excellent steward. 

" We have come to make an apology," said the 
majestic old lady in a sweet and pleasant voice, as she 
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fanned herself gently after the exertion of mounting that 
long staircase. " My son and myself owe you an apo- 
logy for having allowed you both to pass out of our 
remembrance for so long. Had our good steward here 
been with us in Paris instead of in Normandy, this would 
not have happened. Madame Maury, I congratulate 
you on having such a daughter." 

Madame Maury could only murmur a few words of 
politeness. But AdMe was not afraid. Looking up at 
the marquise, she said simply, 

'^ Dear madame, rather congratulate me upon having 
such a mother, for she taught me to persevere, and never 
to despair when in trouble." 

" Right, my child, you are now reaping the fruits of 
your mother's care, and I hope we shall be able to make 
you some amends for all you have suffered, though alas I 
we cannot restore the dead to life. My son now has 
something to say. Charles, tell these good people the 
plans you have in store." 

'' Madame Maury," said the marquis, pulling our old 
friend the brown purse out of his pocket, " I understand 
that there is a farm called S. George's Farm on my estate 
for which you have a peculiar affection." 

"I was brought up there, sir; it was my own old 
home," said Madame Maury, with enthusiasm. 

" Well, this farm is now vacant, and if you would like 
to be the tenant, you shall have it, and here is four 
hundred pounds to stock it with, the half of the money 
your daughter brought back to me." 

" Oh, sir ! Howcan I thank you ! This joy is too 
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much for me 1" and Madame Maury seized Sister Mar- 
tha's arm and leant against her shoulder, as if she were 
afraid of being made ill again by so much good news. 

" Do not let us excite you or disturb you, but I will 
say this one thing more/' said the dignified old lady. 
"We intend to start for Normandy the day after to- 
morrow, and if you and your daughter can be ready at 
so short a notice, you can travel with us, and we might 
be able to save you some little trouble and expense." 

" Madame, you are too good ; how can I thank you 
for all your kindness ?" 

" Pray do not thank me at all It is nothing but the 
payment of a debt. I am in great hopes that when you 
are settled at S. Geoi^ge, you will grow quite strong 
again." 

" Oh, mother, think of the cows, and the orchards, 
and all the things you have told me of ; how happy you 
will be !" 

The marquise and her son remained a few seconds 
gazing on the happiness they had created. There was 
only one sad face in the room, and that was poor 
Prosper's. The young man turned to the awkward lad 
who could not conceal his feelings, and said almost 
abruptly, 

" Are you seeking service ? Will you take service with 
me? I will give you the place now filled by that stupid 
fellow Henri." 

Prosper's face brightened; he was on the point of 
acce'pting with joy the marquis's offer, but after a mo- 
ment's pause he slunk round to AdHe and whispered. 
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^Is there not something in that Catechism about 
honouring and helping our parents ?" 

" Yes," said Adfele, with a sorrowful look. 

" Then I cannot go," said Prosper. " I must give it 
up, thank you, sir, all the same. Father and mother 
would not like me to leave Paris." 

" Very well, Prosper ; but remember my offer is always 
open, and if you want me you will know where to find 
me. And now Mademoiselle Adfele, we must leave you, 
but before we depart tell me, is there anything else we 
can do for you ?** 

"Nothing, sir, you have done too much for us al- 
ready." But a sudden idea flashed across AdMe's mind. 
" If you would not mind my saying one thing?" 

" Speak on, my good girl, do not be afraid." 

" I have a friend. Madame Servan, she has always 
been so kind to me ; she too is longing to go back to 
Normandy, and her husband was once a miller, but he 
forsook his trade, and he is now in great trouble. If 
there were a chance of a place for them on one of your 
farms how happy they would be 1" 

"Andr^," said the marquis, smiling and turning to 
the old steward, " this is more a case for your arrange- 
ment than for mine. What do you say about it ?" 

" We have a mill just vacant, it is very near S. George's 
Farm; you cannot do better than take mademoiselle's 
recommendation," said the dear old steward. 

" Very well, then she shall have the pleasure of making 
them the offer. Mademoiselle, may I beg for an early re- 
ply?" said the marquis, "but before I leave, I will ask 
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you to take the four hundred pounds, you will find it in 
the old brown purse you know so well, and which I will 
leave with you as a keepsake." 

" Dear sir," said Adfele, " will you think rae very rude 
if I beg you not to leave me that purse ? I am so very 
tired of the sight of it, and I have suffered so much 
anxiety on account of it, that I should feel doubly grateful 
if I might put the money into the king's white purse in- 
stead" 

" By all means," said the marquis, laughing, " there is 
no accounting for taste, only keep the money safe, and 
do not give any of it away until you have stocked your 
farm." 

The great people now took their leave in the sweetest 
kindest way, and Sister Martha took hers and went on to 
do a night's nursing in another part of the town, and 
Prosper took his leave and shambled down the stairs, and 
when he was well out of sight fairly blubbered in the 
courtyard ; and the great coach and the six horses and all 
the servants soon disappeared under the archway, and the 
quiet old place was soon quieter than ever, and Madame 
Maury and her daughter poured out their hearts to each 
other and to God ; but strange to say, the poor little attic 
and the old furniture, and the scanty comforts became 
dearer to them, now that they were about to depart 

" Mother dear, we will take the rose tree with us, will 
we not ? I shall never love any other roses half so well. 
Truly I believe they are magic roses ; we must not leave 
them in the enchanted tower." 
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Years rolled on and the Revolution had raged in all its 
fury. The towns were full of slaughter, the villages full 
of oppression. A few country places escaped, and one of 
these was the Marquis de Briquebec's estate. He and 
his mother had won the affection of all around them by 
their kind and sympathising conduct, and this, added to 
the justice and generosity of their old steward Andr^, pre- 
vented the peasantry from joining in the revolution, so 
whilst other country mansions became a desert, the mar- 
quis's remained untouched. Even in those dreadful times 
when the churches were closed, he was able to open a 
chapel in his house to which all in the parish who valued 
religion were most thankful to be allowed to go, and here 
the white-haired parish priest found a secure asylum in 
his trouble. S. George's Farm was a centre of activity, 
and in honest hard work and healthy country life Madame 
Maury and her daughter tried, but tried in vain to forget 
the horrors that had swept over the land. They were 
unwearied in good deeds, and so earnest in prayer that 
the country people often attributed their safety to the 
prayers of Madame Maury and the Little Blue Lady. 
The Servans were happily established at the Mill, and 
often did Madame Servan bless the kind thought that 
caused her and her family to move from Paris before the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror. She often said her nerves 
could never have survived them. 

One day, it was in the haymaking season, and very hot 
weather it was, and everybody was very busy getting in 
the hay between two thunder-storms, a tall young man 
walked up the hill and looked upon the scene with a sad 
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and anxious face. It was our old friend Prosper. He 
was much improved in appearance, quieter and not so 
awkward. His teeth were still white and prominent, his 
hair still bushy and black, but he had lost the dreadful 
grin which once made him so objectionable. Poor Pros- 
per ! He has seen too many dreadful things ever to grin 
again ! He was dressed in deep mourning, and looked 
weary and distressed. He gazed thoughtfully upon the 
grey towers of the marquis's castle as they rose from the 
heavy greenwoods around them, then upon that white 
farmhouse amongst the orchards, then upon the mill and 
the rushing stream. 

It was a peaceful happy scene ; Prosper drew a long 
breath, and descended into the valley. As he came near 
the farmhouse Adfele appeared at the door, the same but 
taller and graver, and perhaps gentler than before, but 
the same Adfele in everything else, even to the minutest 
particulars of dress. 

They met gravely and calmly. " Prosper," said Adfele 
after the first greetings, " the marquis has been looking 
out for you for a long time. He says he shall give you 
to old Andr^ to educate and bring forward as steward 
when he is too old. Why did you not come before ?" 

" My parents," gasped Prosper. 

" What has become of them now ?" said AdHe. 

" Guillotined," said the young man, placing his hands 
over his eyes. " The revolution devoured its own chil- 
dren." 

Adfele started. "Poor Prosper, come in and rest. 
Mother, here is Prosper come to help us to make hay." 
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She spoke lightly, but could hardly conceal her tears. 
Madame Maury came forward and greeted Prosper 
heartily. 

" O, Prosper ! our dear king and our dear queen !" 

" Thank Heaven," said Adfele, solemnly, " they never 
denied the faith." 

" No," said Prosper, " and the faith is our only comfort 
Thank you, mademoiselle, from the bottom of my heart 
for teaching me the Catechism. The king is dead, and 
the queen is dead, but long live the king, and long live 
the queen, for they are living the life that never ends, 
and their true servants will love and venerate them for 
ever." 

"Prosper," whispered Adfele, "my rose tree is still 
alive ; I promised you as many roses as ever you like to 
have ; I thought you would come and ask for them some 
day !" 

Postscript. 

There is only one thing more to say. In spite of Ma- 
dame Servants opinion to the contrary, I beg to assure 
my readers that her eldest daughter, now grown up, is 
not the least bit in the world like the Little Blue Lady. 



LAZY RUDOLPH. 



mother's darling. 

TT was in the middle ages, somewhere I think about 
■'■ the fourteenth century, but I am not quite certain. 

It was a very hot day in summer, the blue river was 
winding along at the feet of the vine-clad hills, turning and 
twisting in every direction, and gently insinuating itself 
into most impossible places. Little white cottages stood 
on the hills, and were reflected in the clear river ; and 
br^ht merry children came out of those little houses, and 
played upon its banks, whilst the hills echoed back their 
laughter. It was almost too hot to play, and the children 
threw themselves down upon the soft banks, and some 
went to sleep, and others talked until they began to quarrel. 

" Where is Rudolph ?" asked one of the bigger ones. 

" Oh, he is a great deal too lazy to come down to the 
river to play : depend upon it, he is lying on his back 
with his mouth open, catching flies." 
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And so it was. In one of those bright little cottages 
an idle, boy was watching his mother at her work. ' She 
was busy enough, in spite of the heat, and went in and 
out of the house, never tired of cleaning, never weary of 
making everything look as lively as she did herself. 
Every article of furniture was rubbed up till it shone and 
shone again, the floor was soused in water, the entrance 
scrubbed until it was white as snow. And Rudolph lay 
on his back, watching his mother do all this. Why did 
not Rudolph's mother insist upon her son helping her ? 
Why did not she make him get up and work ? Ah, many 
people used to ask Rudolph's mother that same question, 
but she always replied in the same words, " It is more 
trouble to teach him than to do it myself. Half my time 
would be lost in rousing him. 'Tis best to let sleeping 
dogs lie," and so the mother let her son take his own 
time, devoutly hoping that some day something would 
show him the error of his conduct. 

" Mother," said Rudolph with his eyes half shut, and 
in a lazy sleepy voice, " don't you think that it would be 
ever so much better if you were to shell the peas before 
you put that heavy pot on the fire ? You see if s very 
hot now, and shelling peas is light work, you could do 
the other after, besides, it would be pleasanter for me not 
to have such a big fire," and he rolled himself round on 
his other side just like a great dog that wants to make 
itself comfortable and does not exactly know how. 

" Upon my word, Rudolph," said his mother, " don't 
you think that it would be ever so much better if you 
were to bestir yourself a little, and help me ? You might 
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shell the peas yourself if you had the sense of a baby, 
instead of lying there and settling what other people are 
to do. Do you think, moreover, that I am going to let 
your father go without his soup when he comes in hungry, 
because you are too lazy to get up and go out of the way 
of the fire ? A pretty idea, indeed !" 

Rudolph grunted, but made no attempt to follow out 
this suggestion. 

" I say, mother," he said again. 

"Well, lazy-bones?" 

" Don't you think father is wrong in having marked so 
many of the beech trees on the Marksbuig hill ? Now / 
should have given the oaks a turn." 

" None of them would have a turn if they waited for 
you," replied his mother. " Don't you remember when 
I sent you to father with the axe he had left behind, and 
you dropped it into the river when you were looking up 
at the trees and counting the birds' nests ? I made a vow 
then I never would trust you to do anything again." 

Rudolph yawned. This time he made no excuses. 

" Yes," continued his mother, "you were thinking how 
much better you could have built the nests yourself, I 
suppose ; I wonder you did not give the rooks a lecture 
about it. Rudolph, Rudolph, when will you learn to 
mind your own business ?" 

" When I've got any to mind, I suppose, mother," and 
Rudolph yawned again. His mother sighed. At this 
moment a knock was heard at the door of the cottage, 
the latch was lifted, and a handsome young lady stepped 
within. She was dressed in green, with a leather belt 
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round her waist, and on her head she wore a large hat 
with white feathers : she held a long stick in her hand, 
and this stick was pointed with iron so that it might take 
firm hold of the ground in her mountain walk^. Two 
beautiful greyhounds were with her, the cherished com- 
panions of her solitary rambles. Rudolph's mother started 
with surprise, and well she might, for the visit was firom 
the great lady of the place, the mistress of all that fair 
domain of vineyards, and hills, and forests, the Countess 
von Harzfeld. She did not freeze them with her dignity. 
She came in quite naturally, and held out a hand to the 
old dame, and told the dogs not to make a mess with 
their muddy paws, nor put their noses into the milk-pan. 
And then she sat down and talked like any other human 
being, and so pleasantly that even Rudolph made the 
enormous exertion of turning on his elbow to look at her. 

"This boy seems to have nothing to do," said the 
countess. " How does he spend his day ?" 

" In telling other people what they ought to do," said 
his mother, grumpily. 

** Ah, that is a proof that he ought to be very busily 
employed. Give him to me, I want another page, and 
there is always something going on at the castle. Say, 
Rudolph, would you like to be one of the count's pages ?" 

Rudolph rubbed his eyes. He said to himself, " that 
depends," but he did not venture to say so. Poor 
Rudolph was dreadfully afraid of being overworked, 
" Perhaps father won't spare me," he answered. 

"We'll see about that," said the countess laughing. 
" Your mother will ask him this evening. Come up to 
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the castle and let me know to-morrow morning, and here 
is a token it is not a dream, for you look so sleepy that 
you will hardly believe you have seen me unless I leave 
you something/' and she put a bright florin into his hand, 
which made Rudolph rub his eyes again. The mother 
curtseyed low, and the countess left the cottage laughing 
heartily, for she was highly amused at Rudolph's laziness. 
Rudolph turned over and went to sleep again. When his 
&ther came home, tired with his work in the woods, the 
mother had a long talk with him. 

"If the countess wants him he must go," said the 
honest forester, " but I would rather he did not get idling 
with all those idle young fellows at the castle." 

" Idle he will," said his mother, " and so you may as 
well let him go to a place where he will be made to work, 
/can't make him work, neither can you. Perhaps the 
count's steward will be more successful." 

And so it was settled. Rudolph was to go to the 
castle in order to be made to work, so said his parents, — 
and Rudolph was to go to the castle to dress in fine 
clothes and to lead an idle life, so said Rudolph to 
himself. Rudolph was a long-legged stout fellow, and 
would have been all the better for a good floggix;ig ; so, 
reader, do not pity him. 

Father and mother both thought it was too good a 
chance to be lost, so the same evening they sent Rudolph 
up to the castle, to say they accepted the countess's offer 
with glee. Rudolph wandered along the banks of the 
river before he turned up the hilly path that led to the 
castle, and he dawdled and dawdled imtU the sun was 
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near setting. He was thinking what he should do lihe were 
the lord of the castle, or if he had the control of all the 
servants and retainers who rejoiced in the light of the 
countess's sweet smile. "/ should keep pretty strict 
discipline," said he, *' / should allow no rambles about 
after dark, every one should do his duty, and be made to 
look sharp about it, every one should have his work to 
do, and do it without asking questions or fussing about 
other people's. I wonder if ever I shall be placed in a 
position of authority, if so, I'll show them how to do 
things, I'll make them all look alive; none of their 
dawdling for me." And he sat down on a mossy stone, 
and threw little stones into the river. At last it occurred 
to him that it was getting late, and he moved on with a 
tired and bored expression of countenance, for he had 
nearly fallen asleep, and he had had to wake himself up 
with a jerk. " Ah ! there are the old towers," said he 
murmuring away to himself, '* with the flag flapping and 
flapping against the flagstaff, it makes one quite sleepy to 
look at it Sunset ! it ought to be down by this time ! 
What's the major-domo about, I wonder ! It will be very 
different whenever 7 am head of the castle ! It's getting 
dark, I wonder if they are all gone to bed ! Now if I were 
the count I wouldn't allow any running in and out after 
dark, the gates should be barred, the portcullis down by 
sunset — strict discipline! yes, strict discipline, nothing 
like it. Hullo, you fellow ! what have you banged the gate 
for ? Don't you see I want to come in ? Hullo ! Hullo !" 
" No admittance after dark," shouted the sentinel, and 
he put his spear across the gate. 
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** Lawk a mercy, it's only me," cried Rudolph, and he 
shuddered at the thought of the ridicule he should have 
to encounter when he returned home, for he had started 
in plenty of time. 

"And who's meV* asked the sentinel. "Who's me, I 
should like to know, that my lord's regulations are to be 
upset for ?" 

" I'm only the poor lad Rudolph, the son of the wood- 
man Rudolph, and I have come up to the countess on 
particular business." 

" Then the poor lad Rudolph, son of the woodman 
Rudolph, will have to marcli down the hill again, and 
give himself the trouble of walking up it again to-morrow 
morning, and I only hope the sun will be sweltering hot 
when he has to do it, for I saw him dawdling up to-night 
as if putting one foot before the other was too much 
exertion, when a smart fellow like him ought have run up 
the hill like a young deer this fine cool evening." 

" Oh, do let me in, just through this little door, I'll 
promise I'll never do the like again." 

"Now you may just save yourself the trouble of 
making any palaver," said the sentinel, "I've got my 
orders, and I mean to stick to them. Discipline you 
know, strict discipline, there's nothing like it." 

Rudolph started. His very own words came back to 
him. Had the birds flown away with them to the 
sentinel? He hung his head and blushed as he sank 
down on the soft grass with his back against the wall of 
the great gateway. 

" Now, take my advice and get home again as fast as 
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you can, and look a little sharper next time," said the 
sentinel, and it was well he spoke, for Rudolph had very 
nearly gone off to sleep. A poke from the sentineFs 
spear roused him. 

" Good night," said Rudolph, for he was a good-natured 
fellow, and bore no malice, and then he ran down the 
hill and for a wonder went straight home. Perhaps he 
was a little afraid of wandering about in the twilight. 
How his father and mother laughed at him when he told 
them what had happened. 

" Too late again," said his father. " Perhaps the place 
will be gone to-morrow." 

" Too late again," said his mother. " Do you re- 
member how you laughed at your cousin Gretchen when 
she lost the dairy-maid's place at Baron Wartburg's all 
through one day's delay 1" 

" Yes — what a fool she was," replied Rudolph. " If 
she had only gone that very evening instead of next 
morning all would have been square, but girls are such 
dawdles, and it seems of no use trying to teach them 
better." 

The father and mother looked at each other and 
laughed. 

The next morning was very hot, but Rudolph had to 
bestir himself. 

Father and mother were both on the alert this time. 

" Now, Rudolph, promise me that you won't sit down 
and go to sleep an)rwhere until you have finished' your 
business at the castle." 

" I promise, father." 
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" Now, Rudolph, promise me that you won't go dream- 
ing with your head in the air, and thinking what other 
people ought to do until you have finished your business 
at the castle." 

" I promise, mother," and so off he went. 

This time he managed to arrive at the castle gates only 
about half-an-hour later than he ought. He was just 
within an ace of being one minute too late to get in, 
because the gates were closed at a certain hour when all 
the garrison went to dinner, and then no visitors were 
admitted, but he saved himself this time though he 
nearly left the tip of his nose in the closing gates. 

"Just saved, Master Rudolph," said the sentinel. 
" When will you learn to put your best foot foremost ?" 

Rudolph laughed and ran into the green court, and 
looked for the good-natured fat major-domo whose head 
was just then buried in a quart of strong ale, which he 
took to give himself an appetite for dinner. The boy 
told his business, and desired to be conducted to the 
countess's presence. 

" We expected you last night," said the beautiful lady 
m green. " I thought by your not coming you had given 
up the idea, and very nearly engaged young Klaus from 
the town." 

Rudolph was ashamed to say how he had dawdled, and 
lost his chance of getting in, so he stood there twisting 
his cap, and looking like a great booby, as he was. 

The lady called the fat steward and told him to engage 
Rudolph as her particular running footman, messenger, 
factotum. 
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" My conscience !" said the fat steward, looking with 
admiration at Rudolph's slim form. " It's lucky you're 
thin : my lady will run your legs off in a week P* 

^' And what am I to do then ?" said the lad, slightly 
appalled by the intelligence. 

*' We shall see, we shall see," said the steward grunting 
and chuckling. '' Meantime come and be measured for 
your livery, and then go into the hall and have your 
dinner." 

This was a great relief to Rudolph, for he thought he 
should get a good nap afterwards, and so the great exer- 
tion of walking home would be spared him for a while. 
He never thought how hard his mother was working in 
the house, nor how busy his father was always in the 
woods. 
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CHAPTER II. 

YELLOW AND BLUE. 

T N due course Rudolph was installed in the castle. He 
"■■ admired himself greatly in his fine livery of yellow 
and blue, and in the evening when his duties were finished 
for the time, and he could get leave, he ran down the hill 
and into the village, and along by the river and up the 
other hill opposite to the little white cottage to show his 
mother how smart he looked. One leg was blue and the 
other leg was yellow, one arm was yellow and the other 
arm blue, and half of his short tunic was blue and half 
was yellow, but the arrangement of these colours was not 
violent or offensive, for they were a beautifiil pale shade 
and looked like forget-me-nots and primroses, which go 
so well together. He wore a polished black belt round 
his waist and a short dagger, and a finer looking lad never 
stepped on the vine-clad hills of that beautifiil Rhine 
country. But appearances are deceptive, and this fine 
tall lad looking so spruce and so smart, so full of health 
and strength, was, sad to say, one of the laziest young 
scamps in Christendom. It was very lucky for him that 
the count and countess were the kindest master and mis- 
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tiess in the world, it was very lucky for him that the fat 
steward was too fat and too good-natured to be always 
finding fault with him, and moreover was physically un- 
able to run after him and see that tie did his business in 
a bright and active manner ; it was lucky too for him that 
his comrades were good-natured and often did his work 
for him, otherwise Rudolph would have been sent to the 
right-about very soon after he had donned that beautiful 
forget-me-not and piknrose suit of clothes. He ate well, 
marvellously well, and his sleeping powers astonished all 
the other inhabitants of the castle, they thought he ex- 
hausted himself sleeping so hard and had no strength left 
for anything else. But though he did little himself his 
powers of criticism were enormous. Had he lived in 
these days he would have been a second Mr. Ruskin, or 
perhaps one of the writers in the Athenaeum or other 
reviews, who are so considerate and kind in their way of 
telling other people how to do things. Rudolph was very 
fond of lying on his back in the courtyard basking in the 
sun, and seeing others at work and advising them how to 
do it, and the curious thing was that the more critical he 
became the more other people gave in to him and never 
were offended, but thought what a remarkably clever 
fellow he must be. " If I were you I should do this," or 
" if I were him I should do that " — was continually in 
his mouth, but he never did an3rthing himself if he could 
possibly avoid it. His head was always full of ideas, and 
his observations were generally so very quaint that people 
were too much amused to notice whether or no he acted 
up to his theories. 
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That summer was a very hot one. It grew hotter and 
hotter as the middle of July came near. One day, it was 
the eve of S. James, Rudolph was as usual lying on his 
back in the courtyard listening to the bubbling of the 
fountain, and lazily looking at the soft fleecy clouds as 
they sailed across the deep blue square of sky visible 
above the quadrangle. The great cool shadows of the 
castle buildings stretched across the court, and the dogs 
lay fast asleep. Lazy Rudolph was enjoying himself to 
his heart's content. The steward's prophecy had not yet 
been verified. Perhaps the countess was merciful and did 
not wish him to nm this hot weather ; perhaps the hot 
weather had made her own brain heavy and less fer- 
tile of schemes requiring active limbs to carry them 
out. But to-day there was to be a little change. 

" Oh, how delightful this is," said Rudolph to himself, 
'' nothing to do but to lie on one's back, and hear the 
fountain ripple : how delightfully sleepy everything is. 
I wish this hot weather would last for ever. I wish . . . 
I wish . . ." 

Just at this moment the countess's voice was heard in 
sweet clear tones. 

" Rudolph I Rudolph I" 

" Oh, bother !" thought Rudolph, and looked up. 

Yes, there she stood — on the steps leading down into 
the court, leaning on the handsomely carved balustrade, 
and looking as if she were in a very great hurry. Ru- 
dolph saw her, but pretended not to hear, and let his 
head drop again heavily on his breast 

'' Rudolph ! Rudolph 1" said the countess again. 
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And this time the fat steward came by, and gave him 
a kick. 

" Are you not ashamed," he said, " to let the countess 
call twice ? Get up, lazy-bones, and run ! what are your 
long legs fit for?" 

Rudolph tumbled up in an awkward shambling manner, 
and made the best of his way to the steps which led into 
the courtyard from the lady's private apartments. He 
made his bow, and stood ready to receive orders. 

" Rudolph," said the lady, without waiting to reprove 
him for his backwardness, " I wish you to go to Alten 
and take this letter, and give it immediately to the priest 
of the church there ; do so without fail, for it is of great 
importance. Alten is an estate I have, some distance 
from here, and this business brooks no delay." 

Rudolph took the large white letter from her hand, and 
bowed again. He said not a word, but went to look for 
the steward and learn from him where Alten could pos- 
sibly be. 

" Just three miles off," said the steward, " and a pre- 
cious hot run you will find it. I'm glad you'll have some- 
thing to do at last. I've felt quite sorry for a fine young 
fellow like you pining with inaction and lying there un- 
employed." 

" Pray don't waste your pity upon me," said Rudolph. 
" I'm always happy when I'm let alone." And having 
received minute instructions as to his journey, and taken 
a nice little store of refreshments with him, he sauntered 
reluctantly out of the castle gate. " A pretty day to 
send me out," he grumbled. " A nice hot day. Run 
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three miles indeed ? Make haste about it indeed ? Why 
doesn't my lady send a man and horse? thafs what she 
ought to do. Some people are so inconsiderate, they 
have no feeling whatever for their unfortunate servants. 
Now, just look at the sun, scorching, blinding one with 
heat, all the plain below is in a golden mist, — how am I 
to run through that ?" And he stopped to look at the 
magnificent view. " Oh, if I had only a pair of wings ! 
If I had, they'd be sure to break in the first flight, just 
my luck. Oh, when shall I ever get back again !" and 
he groaned again. 

In a little while he was slightly comforted, for he came 
to a path through a green forest. It was shady and 
pleasant, and a little brook murmured away lovingly at 
his feet whilst the wild strawberries showed their tiny 
pink cheeks and the wood-flowers put forth their bright 
colours in rich profusion. Rudolph threw himself down 
beneath a wide-spreading oak-tree, and looked up at the 
moving, rustling green leaves and enjoyed to the full one 
of the most delightful things in the world — the feeling of 
being alone in a forest, the only human being amongst 
a vast array of humming insect life. 

" Oh, if I could only stay here ! if I might only spend 
the afternoon here ! But I've got to go on ! and I've 
got to be quick I Oh dear, oh dear ! I wish I knew 
what was in this letter ! Some nonsense, I dare say, not 
of the least importance ; nothing that I ought to be sent 
toiling and moiling after through the heat 1 Now if I 
was the countess I should write about something worth 
the trouble. I should say . . . h'm . . . what should I 
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say ? Oh, I know. ' My dear priest . . .' is that the 
right way to begin, I wonder ? I dare say it is not — 
never mind — I should say, ' My dear priest, I am very 
rich, and it is very jolly up here, and I know all the 
people at Alten that go to your church are very poor, 
and as to-morrow is S. James's Day we will make a 
rare festival of it, and I should like you to tell all the 
poor people that go to your church to vespers this 
evening to take the trouble to walk up to my castle to- 
morrow morning, and they shall have as much to eat 
and to drink as ever they can carry away, and I have had 
several oxen and a great many sheep, and a wondrous 
sight of venison got ready for them, to say nothing of 
plenty of red and white wine, the like of which they 
never tasted in their lives ; and when they have eaten 
and drunk as much as ever they can swallow, there shall 
be games in the courtyard for them and sham fights and 
wrestling matches on the tilting-ground, and races down 
the castle hill for the young ones, and my i^voiuite 
page Rudolph will lie on the grass and judge the races, 
for he has discretion and wisdom beyond his years.' 
Now that's what / should have said had /written this 
stupid-looking letter, but I dare say there's nothing on 
earth so pleasant in it ! I wonder rich people don't take 
more care of the poor ! When /grow to be steward of 
the castle I shall gently suggest, that is to say insinuate, 
that those who possess all the goods of this world ought 
. . . ought . . . to . . . Dear me, I'm very sleepy . . . now 
I remember, a number of sheep and oxen did come into 
the castle a day or two ago. What was that for, I 
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wonder? I asked the fat steward; but he only laughed, 
and told me to ask no questions, and I should be told 
no stories. I dare say there is to be a great feast for the 
rich people all round about, they're never forgotten : a 
tournament perhaps or some great doings. I wish I 
knew what ! I wish it wasn't so hot ; I must get on again, 
for if I don't I shall be sure to fall asleep." 

And so Rudolph dragged himself up and went on 
again yawning heavily. His way lay along a pretty path- 
way in the depths of the forest, and he felt thankful for 
the shade, as the tall trees twined their branches together 
in a leafy roof above his head. He soon came out upon 
a little dell, and here a small timber house attracted his 
attention. It looked like a very tiny church built of 
wood, and under the roof was a small bell. An old man 
with a white beard came out of the house and began 
ringing the bell for prayers. Its silvery tones sounded 
sweetly through the forest, but to Rudolph it was nothing 
more than a rather disagreeable clang, giving notice of 
the necessity oif some form of mental or bodily exertion. 
But the old man's aspect was venerable, and compelled 
his respect, and Rudolph doffed his blue cap as he drew 
near the hermitage, for such it was. 

" Good day, my son," said the old man, pausing in his 
bell-ringing. 

"Good day, holy father," replied the youth. "Do 
you ring your bell every day ?" 

" Every day, my son, and many times a day," said the 
hermit. 

" And does anybody ever come ?" 

p 
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" Nobody, my son." 

" Then what is the use of your doing it ?" 

*' Perhaps somebody will come some day/' said the 
hermit, " and it is a witness. For instance, the knight 
when he is hunting, or the woodman at his work, both 
hear the sound of my bell, and they are reminded that 
there is One above in Whose sight the knight and the 
woodman are equal." 

" That is very pretty," said Rudolph. 

" And you see," continued the hermit, " that somebody 
has come at last ; now you have come. Will you enter 
and join me in my devotions ?" 

Now Rudolph was rather frightened, for he did not 
know how long they might last — so he drew himself up 
and said, 

'^ I fear I ought not to linger, for my lady has sent me 
to Alten with a missive of great importance, to be de- 
livered as soon as possible." 

" Oh," said the hermit, and his countenance lighted 
up with joy, " to Alten. I was just longing for a mes- 
senger thither. Pray sit down one instant under this oak 
whilst I fetch something I would pray you to carry thither 
as quickly as possible." 

And so Rudolph sat down, nothing loth, and wondered 
what the old hermit could possibly want with anybody in 
the town. The old man did not keep him waiting long. 
He returned with a letter in his hand. 

" I pray you to take this with all convenient speed to 
Captain Herman, in the Lion Street, you will know the 
house, it has a red roof and is the first house on the 
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quay after you go through the grey gateway they call the 
Fish Gate." 

" Is it nigh S. John's church ?" asked Rudolph, for he 
did not care to prolong his journey. 

" A stone's throw," replied the old man. " I would 
not ask this favour had you not said you had orders to 
be in Alten as soon as possible. I was preparing to start 
myself, but your young legs will save me the journey, 
and I trust that the blessing of an old man will rest upon 
you too — so that, though an unpaid errand, it may bring 
you good luck." 

Rudolph doffed his cap again, took the letter, and 
went on his way, for he was a good-natured lad and very 
willing to do the old hermit or any one else a service as 
long as it did not give him too much trouble. The old 
man went back to his bell-ringing, and " clang, clang" 
resounded again through the forest. 

Rudolph went on a little faster after this meeting, and 
exerted himself so nimbly, that he was soon out of hear- 
ing of the hermitage bell. 

Before he got out of the forest he spied such an invit- 
ing mossy seat amongst some cool ferns, that he could 
not resist taking another rest, and drawing a clasp 
knife from his pocket, he began to indulge himself with 
some of the provender he had been allowed to take with 
him. 

" It's very pleasant here," he thought. " I quite dread 
getting out of this cool forest. The sun is glaring upon 
the opposite hill in a most murderous manner. That 
hermit knows what he is about building his hut in such a 
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nice cool place. What an idle old fellow though, doing 
nothing but ringing his bell and saying his prayers. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself. I wonder what this 
letter is about. What on earth can he have to say to 
Captain Herman? I know what / should say. I 
should say, * My dear Captain Herman, I am nearly 
bored to death living all alone in this forest, and ringing 
my bell for somebody who never comes. I think you 
had better fetch me when you go your next voyage a 
volume of the Fathers, and some fine vellum, and paints 
and brushes, that I may make some use of my time and 
copy a beautiful book, and paint borders all round it of 
birds of paradise and twirligigs, and little monks digging 
their graves, and roses, and lilies, and angels, with red 
and green dresses and golden wings, and little demons 
with long tails. And please make haste about it, or you 
may chance to find me dead when you come back, and 
if it were not for that good fellow the page Rudolph, I 
should have seen nobody all to-day, and moreover should 
have had to trudge all the way to Alten to do this busi- 
ness for myself. What a mercy it is that there are such 
people about as the page Rudolph to help and advise 
everybody and make them do what is right, and above 
all to set them such a good example.' There, that is 
what /should say, were I the old hermit, but old people 
haven't got much sense now-a-days. But I must go on 
again. Heigho ! what a weary thing life is ! Directly one 
gets comfortable, one has to jump up and be off again. 
Now out of the forest and right up through that blazing 
cornfield. What a glare ! enough to put a fellow's eyes 
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out." And so grumbling and growling to himself, Ru- 
dolph made his way out of the thick shades of the forest 
and once more encountered the outer world. It was a 
tough pull up the hot hill, and Rudolph turned round 
and panted for breath when he reached the top. " Not 
a breath of air, of course. Just my luck, and I am 
afraid to sit down for fear of falling asleep. It's getting 
late too, and I ought not to have dawdled. Hullo ! who 
is that coming over the hill ?" 

It was a lovely view which Rudolph looked down 
upon, a great extent of valleys and cornfields studded 
with church-spires and grey castle-towers, and the beau- 
tiful broad river pursuing its course so calmly through all, 
and just at his feet the town to which he was bound. 
He had not much taste for picturesque scenery ; a table 
well loaded with dishes and flagons was to him prettier 
than all the lovely views in the world, but he stood 
quite awe-struck at the extent of country below him, and 
listened with pleasure to the vesper bells as they sent 
forth their sweet music from the old town of Alten which 
showed its pointed red roofs just above the grey walls 
with which it was surrounded. 

But somebody else was coming over the hill, so he 
had not much time for dreaming. 

" Hi ! you lad ! you little blue and yellow wretch I 
come here," shouted a voice. 

Before Rudolph had time to obey the summons, a tall 
knight in bright armour rode up to him, followed by his 
train. 

** Where are you going, my dainty page ?" he asked. 
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" Down to Alten," muttered Rudolph, cap in hand. 
" Another commission, I suppose," he grunted to himself. 

" Very well. Then just pick up that bough at your 
feet." 

Rudolph did as he was desired. The knight took it, 
and bent it into a peculiar form, something like a horse- 
shoe, and having cut a notch in it, he gave it to Rudolph. 

" I am the Baron von Bogen," he said, " and I desire 
you to take this token to the governor of the castle at 
Bogen, — it is barely half a mile from Alten; but you 
must use all speed, for the business is of the utmost im- 
portance. Run for your life, after you have done the 
business at Alten ; your good lady will be only too glad 
that you should have been on such a service." 

The baron looked, as he was, a rough warrior, but his 
face was not an unkind one, and he smiled grimly as he 
waved his hand to Rudolph, and rode away over the 
hill, followed by his well-armed companions. 

" In for a penny in for a pound," muttered Rudolph. 
" I wonder when I shall get home to-night, — not till 
supper is all done, that's certain. And what a journey 
to send me on ! He says it's only half a mile, of course 
that's a mile. Who can run another mile, and at the 
fag end of the day too ? How unlucky I am ! Why 
couldn't he have sent one of his great hulking lazy men- 
at-arms? Why couldn't he have sent that brisk active 
little fellow on the stumpy horse close to him ? Both 
man and horse look as if they never could be tired." 

So Rudolph sulked and muttered as he slackened his 
pace; the vesper bells from the town ceased ringing, 
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and one of the brave ships moored near the houses 
hoisted her sail and slid down the river in the red golden 
sunlight 

A winding path led down the hill to the town. It 
was rough and full of great stones. *' Really," thought 
Rudolph, for he was now getting as sulky as a bear, " it's 
nearly as bad going down hill as it is going up. It jolts 
one all to pieces, and makes one's knees ache as if they 
had been stretched on the rack. And here have I got 
two letters and this nasty piece of stick to take care of, 
as well as myself, — I've a great mind to throw the stick 
away and forget all about the baron. It's none of my 
business, and why should I be made to run upon other 
people's errands? It's too bad" And so Rudolph 
worked himself up into a passion, and the more angry 
he got the hotter he became, and the hotter he got the 
more tired he grew. 

He soon perceived to the left of the path, a little 
foimtain with a cross above it, and a drinking cup 
chained close by. There was a seat there too, and a 
soft mossy glen to repose in. What a sweet little re- 
tired place for a good long rest I Rudolph's sulkiness 
vanished at the sight of it ; he gave a cry of delight, 
and filling the cup with water, he drank and was re- 
freshed, and then stretched his blue and yellow length 
upon the soft dry grass and moss. 

" Nobody will find me out here, and tell me to push 
on," thought he. " Plenty of time yet ; plenty of time 
for business ; let us rest and be thankful ! Bother this 
piece of stick, I wish I hadn't got it to take care of! I 
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wonder what it means? It means, I suppose some 
message to the governor of Bogen. I know what I 
should make it mean were I the baron. I should allow 
no oppression, and no misery all through my dominions ; 
no one should be unjustly sentenced, and above all I 
would allow none of those terrible hangings the people 
of Bogen are said to be so fond of. Savage brutes ! I 
wonder why some people are so fond of witnessing the 
sufferings of others. They had much better take life 
easily as I do. A bent bough, a horse shoe, and one 
notch, — I wonder what it means ? Humph ! how jolly 
the nut-trees look just above my head, and I declare the 
nightingales are beginning to sing! Oh, dear, just a 
bent bough — and a horse shoe — and a notch — and a 
nut — and a nightingale . . . and . '. . and . . ."a loud 
snore, and Rudolph was sound asleep. 



CHAPTER III. 

A DEAD FAILURE. 

nPHE sun was high in the blue heavens and the lark 
-*■ was singing instead of the nightingale, when Ru- 
dolph arose from his slumbers and looked around him in 
dismay I Too late for supper 1 Too late for breakfast 1 
Too late for everything ! and now it was to-morrow in- 
stead of to-day 1 Poor Rudolph, he brushed the dew 
from his blue and yellow legs and wondered what he 
should do next. But in a few minutes his usual self- 
possession returned. After all what did it matter ? The 
letters would do this morning quite as well as last night. 
" If they had been written as /should have written them, 
it might have been otherwise. If the countess had invited 
all the poor of Alten up to her castle to day for instance, 
or if the hermit had sent for some books by a ship which 
was ready to sail, for instance, or if the baron had set his 
heart upon some special act of justice or merx^ ! Then 
I should be in a fright, but after all it is probably much 
ado about nothing,'' and he began to trot down the hill 
at a good pace whistling as he went. What a wonderfully 
sleepy fellow Rudolph was ! the labourers were busy at 
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their work, the shopkeepers were calling attention to their 
utrares, the cows belonging to the different farms had been 
milked ages ago, and the world was in its full heyday of 
life and business, and all this time he had been fast asleep. 
He was running pretty fast now, but I think it was only 
hunger that put a little life into his lazy legs, for he had 
nothing with him for breakfast. Down the hill to the 
town as hard as he could go, under the grey gateway with 
the pointed red roof, along a narrow street into the 
market place. A grand looking old church had pushed 
itself sharp into the market-place and reared its crumbling 
green-hued apse on high, totally regardless of the sym- 
metry of the square in which the good burghers of Alten 
assembled to buy and sell A statue of S. John over the 
porch, with his lamb, told Rudolph he had reached his 
goal at last 

" And now to find the priest ; Heaven grant I have not 
lost the letter," and he felt anxiously in his pockets. But 
it was quite safe, and he went into the church, the grand 
cool old church, and knelt for a moment before the altar 
where the small red light was burning, for Rudolph was 
a reverent lad, and by no means irreligious. And then 
with his letter in his hand he knocked at the door of the 
sacristy. It was opened by an old man with a gentle 
expression, he was the rector of the church, who, after 
the morning service was resting himself amid the huge 
old volumes which formed the pride and care of his 
decaying years. Rudolph placed the letter in his hand 
bowing low as he did so. 

** From my good friend the countess," said the old priest. 
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hastily untying the silken knot with which it was fostened 
'* Whatever she sends brings joy, every letter from her is 
safe to bring gladness to somebody's heart, you will not 
therefore wonder that I open it in haste." 

But as he read his countenance fell, his eyebrows knit 
themselves together in a sad and wondering gravity, and 
turning sharply upon Rudolph, he asked in a severe 
voice, 

" Young man, when was this letter entrusted to you ?** 

"Yesterday," replied the youth in tremulous accents. 

" And yesterday I ought to have received it. Listen, 
young man, and hear what mischief your tardiness has 
caused," and he read the letter, his voice and hands 
trembling with emotion. 

To the Rev. and well beloved Rector of S. John 
Baptist's Church, Alten. 

"Dear Friend, — Whereas the Vespers on the Eve 
of S. John's Day are wont to be well attended by the 
poor of Alten, and whereas most of the poor of Alten are 
tenants on my lands, and whereas I desire to give a great 
proof of my love both to the poor of Alten and to their 
patron Saint, S. John Baptist, I pray you of your great 
goodness to annoimce to them all before they leave the 
church, that I invite them to a great feast at our castle 
on S. John's Day, there to eat, and drink, and make good 
cheer, and to join in the sports provided. And I pray 
you, reverend sir, to accompany them yourself, and to 
take care that all may be at the castle as early as conve- 
nient, where I shall await them with great longing." 
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These were, as near as may be, the contents of the 
letter, to the same effect as the missive which was so 
cleverly imagined by Rudolph, only it contained no men- 
tion of that fascinating page. Rudolph threw himself 
down on the floor of the sacristy. 

" What were you about ?" asked the priest, who was 
by far the calmest of the two. " Why did you not bring 
me the letter sooner ?" 

Rudolph tried to answer, but nothing would come 
into his head but ''nuts and nightingales, soft mossy 
bowers." 

" And you went to sleep ?" asked the priest. 

Rudolph nodded his head and sighed deeply. 

" O you lazy little vagabond, what a pity you cannot 
attend to your business. A faithful messenger is a boon 
from heaven, why did you linger on your way ?" 

With shame and tears Rudolph confessed that he had 
been so busy thinking of the duties of the countess that 
he had quite forgotten his own, with shame and tears he 
told of the reverie into which he had fallen. " And now," 
he said, " what is to be done ?" 

" Nothing can be done," replied the priest. " A great 
mistake has been made, and we must all suffer." 

'' Can I not run, sir, and collect them all ? I can run 
very fast indeed when I am not thinking of something 
else." 

" O no," replied the priest " It would be utterly im- 
possible. Besides, we ought to be at the castle now ; the 
sun is high in the heavens. The countess is waiting for 
us. Young man, farewell. You must carry back the tale 
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of your own unfaithfulness. But be not discouraged. 
Repent and take warning for the future." 

Rudolph left the church, crestfallen and discouraged. 
He wandered down the street with sad and gloomy steps. 
Had he not been afraid of attracting attention he would 
have howled with vexation. It was not only the thought 
of the neglected feast, the disappointed rector, the poor 
peasants deprived of their treat, but worse than all, his 
self-esteem was hurt, his pride in himself was for ever 
dashed to the ground. " How can I ever go back, to be 
despised and sneered at as the unfaithful messenger! 
How can I ever go back to be rated by the fat steward, 
and worse than all, to be frowned at by the countess ! I 
will not go back. I have a letter for Captain Herman. 
I will go on board his ship, and niever return to the 
castle. The countess will think I have been killed on 
my way to Alten, and nothing more will be said about it. 
A long search will be made for my body, and they will all 
weep bitterly. In the meantime I will win fame and for- 
tune on the foreign seas, return under an assumed name, 
and when all are wondering who the glorious sailor can 
possibly be I will throw open my cloak like this — and " 
... at this moment the hermit's letter and " the nasty 
piece of stick " rolled into the dusty street, and Rudolph 
was thus reminded he had something else to do than 
building castles in the air. With an air of deep disgust 
he picked up the letter and the stick, and going through 
the Fish Gate soon found Captain Herman's house. A 
short stout pleasant-looking woman answered his loud and 
somewhat spiteful knock at the door. 
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" A letter for Captain Herman ?" she said in a hearty, 
cheerful voice. " Why, all the world, that is all Alten 
knows that Captain Herman sailed last evening ; his ship 
sailed down the river to the tune of the vesper bells. 
Where wast thou, my stout lad, not to have brought this 
sooner ? Stay, do not take it back again — I am his wife, 
and would fain see if aught can be done to mend this 
mischance." And so saying the good woman opened it 
but started as she did so. '^ Alas, it is from the good old 
hermit. He desires Captain Herman to bring him two 
rolls of vellum, more brushes, paints, and gold, also two 
volumes of S. Ambrose which the good monks of the 
Benedictine Monastery of the port to which he is bound 
will let him have on producing the little square of writing 
which he encloses. See, here it is, no bigger than thy 
thumb. Oh, faithful messenger ! what sad chance kept 
thee from us yesterday I" 

Rudolph was dumb before the captain's wife, he could 
not even murmur nightingales, nuts, soft mossy dells. 
" And now what can be done I" 

" Nothing, what is gone is gone for ever, and what is 
done is done for ever." 

" And what is left undone "... said Rudolph, but he 
could not finish his sentence for his lips turned blue and 
his teeth began to chatter, and he nearly fell into the 
arms of the stout wife of Captain Herman. Poor Ru- 
dolph ! he had had no breakfast, and his conscience too 
was beginning to prick him very hard indeed. The good 
natured woman took him in doors, and gave him white 
wine and sugar, and a loaf of fine wheat bread, for the 
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Hermans were well off, owing to industry and many 
voyages, and the delicate blue and primrose gentleman 
did not look just then as if he could relish common beer 
and coarse rye cake. 

" Alas ! mistress/* said poor Rudolph ; " when will 
the captain come back again P'' 

'' Not for three months at the least/' said the good- 
humoured matron. " Eat, eat, good youth : it is of no 
use for thee to mope and be miserable about what cannot 
now be helped." 

Rudolph groaned. '' And the poor old man who en- 
trusted his letter to me, must now spend a dreary winter 
with no employment for the long dark months — ^alas ! 
alas I" The captain's wife was very kind to him. She 
had had a son of her own once who if he had lived would 
have been about Rudolph's age, and so she had a soft 
warm feeling for the lad, and a great tenderness towards 
the faults and foibles of the young. Her life would have 
been rather a lonely one but for her great sympathy with 
other people's sorrows, and when she went to church 
every morning at the call of the deep sounding bell from 
the old grey tower in the market place, she used to pray 
to God that He would let her do something kind for at 
least one of her fellow-creatures that day, and scarcely a 
day passed without that prayer being answered. She 
used to call those in trouble who came to her, " Heaven's 
visitors," and Rudolph was her heavenly visitor to-day. 
" How I wish," said the poor boy, " that I might stay 
with you for ever." This was rather a startling wish for 
Mistress Herman to hear. 
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" And why, my son ?" said she. " I should not have 
any employment for thee, and 'tis hardly likely that thine 
earnest face and eager eyes would rest content in this 
little tapestried parlour with nought to do but eat cakes 
and drink sugared wine." 

Rudolph thought this would be very pleasant indeed, 
but he was ashamed to say so, and if he had the good 
woman would not have believed him. Poor Mistress 
Herman ! She had not seen Rudolph in the castle court 
lying on his back close to the fountain, nor sound asleep 
in the mossy dell. " I fear to return," he said. " I fear 
the countess, I fear the steward, I fear all the soldiers and 
the serving men with their coarse jeers." 

" Fear nothing, young man, but sin," the . motherly 
woman replied. " Fear to do wrong, but never fear being 
laughed at. If thou hast made a mistake, own it, and 
then begin again and do better. Perchance thou hast 
still some errand to perform, if so, do not tarry longer 
than to rest thyself fairly." 

Rudolph remembered what he had called the nasty 
piece of stick, and gasped out, " I have yet another 
errand, pray Heaven it may not be as fruitless as the two 
last. I have to take this token to the governor of the 
castle at Bogen. I met the baron yesterday, and he gave 
me this." 

He showed the curved stick to the captain's wife. 

" And when did he tell you to give it up ?" she asked 
somewhat anxiously. 

" Directly," he answered ; " as soon as I had delivered 
my messages in Alten. I am sure to be in time, for a 
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crooked stick like this cannot mean anything veiy par- 
ticular." 

The captain's wife looked anxious, and shook her head. 
She motioned the lad to make haste, and seeing that he 
was refreshed and rested, put her hand upon his shoulder, 
and almost pushed him out of the doorway into the 
street. Rudolph walked slowly through the town, and 
such was his self-conceit that he could not help thinking 
that all the townspeople were noticing him, and that 
somehow or other they knew everything he had been 
doing, or rather not doing. The truth was that scarcely 
anybody noticed him, and the few who did were very much 
amused at the saucy looks of the curly-headed youth 
with the long blue and yellow legs. Passing out of the 
narrow gateway he found himself again in the open 
country, and managing to exert himself a little, by climb- 
ing the path leading over the vine-clad hills, he soon 
came in view of the little town and the great castle of 
Bogen. 

" Now to find the governor,'* said he. 

This did not give him much trouble. The great blue- 
grey castle stood on a hill overlooking the town. He was 
preparing with a heavy sigh to mount the rugged way 
which led up to this hill, when the drawbridge to the 
right of him was let down with a tremendous clang and 
clatter, and a company of horsemen rode out of the town 
into the open country. 

" Ho, ho," said Rudolph, " so the good folks of Bogen 
have been rather troublesome lately, else why should 
they be boxed up like mice in a trap ? Please, sir," he 

Q 
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said, taking off his bright blue cap, ^' can you tell me 
where to find the governor of this town and castle ? I 
have a token for him firom the Baron von Bogen." 

Now lazy Rudolph inwardly hoped that the grand- 
looking horseman in bright steel armour, who rode in 
firont of the others, might be the governor, and thus save 
him the trouble of going up the hill, and as it happened 
he was quite right, for the grand-looking horseman turned 
towards him with a somewhat severe glance, and said, 
" Young man, /am the governor of this town and castle.'' 
He looked very sad as he spoke, as if he would rather 
not have been the governor of that town and castle. 
" Give me thy token at once." 

Rudolph held out the bent stick. The governor looked 
at it, and looked again. He stared wildly at the notch 
cut in it. Hej'looked at Rudolph, and his face grew 
white as he said, ''Young man, when was this token 
given thee by the Baron von Bogen?" 

Rudolph was so frightened, that if he had dared he 
would have told a lie, but he had a sort of horrible feel- 
ing that if he did he should be immediately found out 
and perhaps hung up upon the castle tower, and so in 
stammering accents he said, " Yesterday, I met his high- 
ness riding over the hill beyond the town of Alten." 

" And when did he tell thee to deliver it to me /" 

"At once, without fail." 

" And why was not this given me last evening ?" 

Rudolph said to himself, " Now he is going to begin. 
Here is another fiightful business ; perhaps it is nothing 
after all. ' I must put a good face upon it. I wish I were 
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sound asleep again in the mossy dell." But with a bold 
face he told the truth, just because he could not help 
himself, and said, " I went to sleep when I sat down to 
rest, and never woke until the birds were singing their 
morning song, and the church bells clanging for the 
early mass." 

The governor turned to those who were ridmg in his 
company. " You hear him, gentlemen ? You hear him 
acknowledge that the token ought to have been delivered 
yesterday ? and you are all witnesses that I have not re- 
ceived it until this moment?" 

" We are," replied the other horsemen, clashing their 
swords as they spoke. And then they all knit their black 
eyebrows, and frowned upon poor Rudolph until he felt 
the skin of his face all crinkling up. It is bad enough 
to have one big warrior frownmg at you with all his 
might, but when it comes to about twenty, no ordinary 
mortal can stand it, and in spite of the beautiful hot 
summer morning Rudolph felt his blood beginning to 
freeze. 

" What have I done, gentlemen ?" he asked, trembling 
in every limb. 

" What have you done ? what have you left undone ?" 

" Yes, what have you left undone ?" repeated the twenty 

warriors one after the other, like a sharp fire of musketry. 

*'0 faithless messenger, come and see," said the 

governor. 

Rudolph was fastened to the bridle rein, and had to 
walk a good deal faster than he liked, but the company 
was a sad one and rode slowly and dismally as if it were 
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a funeral procession. They turned back and went over 
the drawbridge, and thus into the town. Through a 
narrow street with houses looking into each other's win- 
dows they wended, and came into the market-place in 
the centre of the town. 

" Now you shall behold what your delay has caused !" 
said the governor. 

The little band of cavalry halted in the centre of the 
place, and Rudolph beheld in front of him a scaffold, 
and on the scaffold a gibbet. A dead man hung on the 
gibbet. 

" And what have I to do with this ?" he asked, sick 
with horror. 

" Everything,*' replied the governor. " This token from 
the baron, who has power of life and death over the 
people of this town, was to grant a reprieve to the ring- 
leader of a certain rebellion which lately took place. 
This citizen was taken, tried, condemned ; he was hanged 
this morning : had I received that bent twig last night, 
he would now have been re-united to his miserable 
famUy." 

Rudolph turned deadly pale. He shook, he fell flat 
on his face in the market-place, and lay there as if he 
were dead. Nobody cared much in those days about a 
poor serving lad, and scowling at him contemptuously, 
the governor turned his horse's head, and giving the 
word to his company, clattered down the street again 
and cantered off in the direction of the castle. The 
people passed along the market-place, but nobody heeded 
the poor young page. Perhaps they thought he was 
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asleep, perhaps they thought he had indulged a little too 
freely in the very excellent beer for which the town was 
famous. At any rate they seemed very much disposed 
to mind their own business, which is often the case when 
meddling with that of other people is likely to be rather 
disagreeable. 

So the citizens passed and re-passed, and looked up at 
the poor creature hanging on the gallows, and some said, 
" Poor fellow," and others said, " Serve him right," but 
the sight did not prevent them from buying their butter, 
and their eggs, and their fish, and their wine, and bar- 
gaining and haggling at the price just as usual. Once 
poor Rudolph nearly awoke to consciousness, but as he 
lifted himself on his elbow, he saw the horrible, ghastly 
sight of the fellow-creature he had helped to a violent 
death, and with a loud moan he sank again upon the 
ground. He was not disturbed, for in that country and 
in that century there were no policemen to come and 
push people about, and tell them to move on, the 
moment they wanted to rest themselves a little bit. At 
last an old woman came and tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

" Eh, lad, and what's the matter with thee? I should 
like to know." No answer but another low moan. 
" Why, bless the lad, he's out of his mind ; this is likely 
to be an unpleasant job — I wish now I hadn't touched 
him ; mayhap he's got the plague ! I'll wait a minute or 
two, may be he'll turn black. I've heard they do some- 
times." Rudolph, however, did not turn black, and the 
talkative dame continued. '^ Mercy me ! what had I 
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better do ? I know. Ill run off to Frau Herman, she 
always knows what to do." 

Frau Herman was good-natured, smiling, fat, and fair, 
and when anybody in the towns of Alten or Bogen 
wanted to get rid of his or her responsibilities, or to be 
told what to do, or to get a disagreeable job done for 
them, they did what the old woman in the market-place 
did, they ran off to Frau Herman, and somehow or other 
it came so natural to Frau Herman to do kind things, 
that everybody said she liked it, and so many a heavy 
burden was laid upon her by thoughtless people, and no- 
body said "thank you," because they rather felt that 
they were conferring an obligation upon her by giving 
her the opportunity of being obliging. But the guardian 
angels were great friends with Frau Herman, because 
they felt that she was in a great measure a sharer of 
their work. The old* woman soon traversed the mile 
between the town of Bogen and that of Alten, and has- 
tening to the old house by the quay, called Mistress 
Herman to come quickly. 

"Good mistress," she exclaimed, "here's a poor 
lad a-kicking his heels in the market-place at Bo- 
gen, and nobody can't make nothing of him. what- 
somdever." 

" What is he like ?" said the good-natured woman, not 
in the least disturbed, for she was too much accustomed 
to such announcements to be put out or bothered in any 
way. 

" Yellow legs and a blue cap, black belt, and blue and 
yellow jacket." 
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"Oh, I know all about it/' said Frau Herman, "just 
as I expected." 

The strange old woman held up her hands in amaze- 
ment. 

"Just as she expected! She knows all about it. 
Wonderful woman ! were it not that she goes to church 
every morning, I should take her for a witch ! Tell me, 
Frau Herman, how did you know ?" 

" Never mind, good woman, sit you down here to rest 
whilst I go and prepare for what I am about to see." 
The old woman watched in amazement, whilst the 
captain's wife got ready a little flask of wine and other 
restoratives, and then saddled a small cob, which stood 
in a stable behind the house. "Now I think we're 
ready," she said, leading the sturdy little grey cob from 
under the archway. 

"Are you not going to mount him?" asked the old 
woman, her respect for Frau Herman greatly enhanced 
by the sight of the stout little horse. 

" Mount him yourself," was the somewhat gruff reply. 
" Thank the Lord, my own two legs serve me better 
than any you can find belonging to any beast under the 
sun;. we only keep the creature for those poor helpless 
men. Gee up, little beast, or I'll out-walk you now if 
you don't take care." 

And so the two women went merrily on their errand 
of mercy, leading the grey cob and making nothing of 
the hot white road. They soon reached the market- 
place, and the older woman pointed out the hideous 
spectacle of the dead man on the gibbet. 
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"Better not look at it," said Mistress Herman, "no 
chance of doing him any good, poor fellow, it's this one 
we have to think of now." 

And turning her back on the sad sight of the dead 
man, she knelt down by Rudolph, and put her hand 
upon his forehead. 

" Oh, mother ! is that you," said he, awaking to the 
touch. 

Every one called Frau Herman "mother," so this 
soimded quite natural, but a shadow passed over her face 
as she said, 

"No, it is not your mother, it is I, Frau Herman, 
come to help you." 

A pleased smile rested upon his face, but the next 
moment he sank back again, pointing to the gibbet 

" Poor boy, I know all about it," she said, compas- 
sionately ; " try to think of something else for a while, 
and now drink this at once." 

She poiured some wine down his throat, and Rudolph 
felt a little more like a live human being. 

" Now get up on this nag, and come home with me to 
Alten and rest awhile and we will see what can be done." 

With some difficulty Rudolph managed to mount up 
the little horse, and Frau Herman taking hold of the 
bridle, led it in the direction of Alten, gallantly marching 
by the side. The old woman stared after them with her 
mouth half open. 

" Well, to be sure ! she knows everything. She knows 
him and all about him, and knows exactly what has hap- 
pened, and understands exactly what to do 1 And she's 
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gone and carried him off like a sack of flour, and none 
of us a bit the wiser/' 

The old woman paused for a while, half envious, and dis- 
posed to think that Frau Herman would make something 
out of the transaction, but it was well known that Frau 
Herman never did make anything out of any transaction, 
and after a few moments' reflection the old woman felt 
ashamed of herself, and went muttering and grumbling 
to her own home. 

Meanwhile Mistress Herman led poor Rudolph to 
Alten without saying a word, and took him into the old 
house on the quay, and made him lie down on the 
quaint old couch in the panelled parlour, and opened 
the lattice so that he might smell the sweet summer 
flowers which grew in the little garden behind. She said 
nothing, because she wanted him to recover himself, and 
she knew the lesson he had just received must be burn- 
ing itself into his mind. So she went about her house- 
hold affairs, and when she observed his eyes following 
her about in a kind of longing dreamy manner, she 
went and sat down by him, and put her hand again upon 
his forehead. 

" It is cooler now, poor boy," she said. " Can you 
not sleep for a little while?" 

"Sleep?" said Rudolph, "I feel as if I should never 
sleep again. That gibbet will Kaunt me to my dying 
day. The feast to the poor was bad enough, the de- 
parture of Captain Herman's ship was bad enough, they 
both took years out of my life, but this has knocked me 
over altogether." 
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Now Frau Herman did not say, " You have nobody 
but yourself to thank for it, if you had not dawdled so 
disgracefully these terrible things would never have hap- 
pened," she knew that he had had his punishment, and 
his punishment was indeed greater than he could bear, 
so like a true follower of the^ Good Shepherd Who will 
not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking 
flax, she replied, " You will think more calmly by-and- 
by ; you are young, and have probably many years be- 
fore you to make reparation for this great &ult You 
must start again, and see how careful and how punctual 
you can be." 

"No one will ever trust me again," said he; "I shall 
never trust myself." 

" O yes, you will in time," said his kind friend ; " we 
all make mistakes." 

" But what a mistake — ^a man's life ! O dear, O dear ! 
I shall never be happy again." 

" That doesn't signify," said Mistress Herman coolly. 

" Not signify ?" asked Rudolph in surprise. 

** No, not in the least. We were not sent into the 
world to be happy,- — we were sent into the world to 
grow good. Happiness is quite an after consideration." 

This was quite a new idea to Rudolph, and he did 
not think he liked it much. He opened his mouth and 
eyes and looked very hard at her. 

''I do not wish to make light of thy fault. Heaven 
knows," continued his kind friend, " but we are all bound 
to show a fellow-creature the way out of the wood, if 
we can." 
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The wine and the food, or the kindly counsel of Mis- 
tress Herman had strengthened the boy considerably, 
and he was beginning to wonder what was next to be 
done. 

"Mistress Herman, what had I better do?*' he 
asked. 

" Go home, as soon as you are strong enough," was 
the somewhat inhospitable reply. 

" I am afraid." 

"What of?" 

" The count's anger, the laughter of the serving-men, 
the confusion I have caused at the castle; can't you 
imagine how dreadful it is to me ?" 

" Of course I can : and it must be dreadful, — but 
cheer up, put a little courage into your heart, and who 
knows? They may feel as sorry for you as I do." 

Poor Rudolph ! This was the worst of all — to be 
pitied! He who had been so proud of himself, so 
ready to give advice to everybody, — ^he who thought 
himself fit to teach the countess, the steward, the chap- 
lain, and everybody else ! To think of his having to 
hope to be pitiedy in order to escape a worse fate ! It was 
indeed trying. 

Mistress Herman saw him wince, but attributed it to 
a different cause. 

" I would ask thee to stay here," she said, " indeed I 
would, but it is for thy sake I refrain. Thou hadst 
better go back and bear thy punishment." 

"O, Mistress Herman, would I could stay here for 
ever !" 
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"But you see you cannot. Go home now, and do 
not forget to visit the hermit on your way." 

" I thought to take another way," said Rudolph, blush- 
ing, "round by the five hills, and avoid the forest 
altogether." 

" That would be a cowardly trick," said Mistress Her- 
man, blushing in her turn. "I should be ashamed of 
thee, Rudolph ; besides, thou wouldst not have my hus- 
band under the ban of the holy man for supposed neg- 
lect ? That would be a poor return to him who is thine 
absent host." 

The lad took his cap, bounded from the couch, kissed 
his kind hostess's hand most gratefully, and casting one 
longing look at the quiet resting place and the latticed 
window, he left the house with lingering steps. 

"Mind thou art not tempted to sit down and fall 
asleep by the way," called out the good-natured dame. 
Rudolph shook his head, and walked out of the town at 
a resolute pace. 

A soft breeze gendy fanned his cheek as he marched 
up the hill and passed the mossy dell where he had 
spent so much time, and he could not help just turning 
round to take a last look at the town where his new 
friend had been so kind to him. 

" Yes, there is the red roof of the gateway," thought 
he, " and I do think I can just see the little turret at the 
comer of the good woman's house. Now if / had been 
Frau Herman, I think I should just have said — O la ! 
there I am, beginning again ! Oh, if I once settle what 
she ought to have done and said I shall never get home 
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to-night Oh dear ! oh dear ! I am afraid I am nothing 
but a dead failure !" 

Rudolph was not dead yet though, and he continued 
his walk at a pretty good pace, for him. As he entered 
the well-remembered path leading through the forest, he 
heard the little bell ringing away at the hermitage. 
" Can it be possible," he thought, " has the hermit been 
ringing away at that bell ever since I saw him yesterday ?" 
He walked up to the little wooden structure, and the 
old man's face lighted up with joy as he saw him. 

"Good evening, young friend," he said, "I must 
thank thee with all my heart for accomplishing my 
commission." 

" But I have not," said Rudolph ; " and I have upset 
everything, and the oxen and the sheep are of no use, 
and the ship has sailed away, and the man has been 
hanged, and I am a dead failure altogether." 

The hermit looked puzzled. " Would you, my dear 
youth, be so kind as to explain yourself a little more 
clearly ? 

Rudolph complied with the request, and in broken 
accents told the old man the history of his misery. " And 
now," he said, " I shall never be happy again." 

" O, that does not the least signify," said the old man. 

Rudolph started. This was exactly what Mistress 
Herman had said. "Why so, reverend father?" 

" Because we were not sent into the world to be happy — 
we were sent into the world to worship God. Happiness 
comes or not as God sends it, but it is not the first thing 
to be thought of." The hermit was a good hand at 
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ministering to a mind diseased ; he seemed to lose all 
thought of himself in hearing poor Rudolph's disasters, 
and there in the forest with nobody listening but the 
birds he led him to acknowledge his faults and to seek 
the appointed remedy. When this was over he said, 
pointing to the sun which was far down towards the west, 
" My son, it is time for vespers, we must be punctual." 

" What does it signify," asked Rudolph, " when there 
is only you and me ? half an hour more or less is surely 
of no consequence." 

" Everything is of consequence," replied the hermit, 
" when the service of God is in question. If there were 
only me, and no you, I should be just as particular, per- 
haps more so — ^for.we are more apt to get into bad habits 
when we are alone. But come, let us go into the chapel, 
shall we ? And you will worship with me, will you not ?" 

Rudolph followed, and the old man and the young one 
knelt together before the rough little altar. The hermit 
went on just as he did when he was alone, and Rudolph 
listened, joining in where he could, and feeling more 
humble than he had ever felt before. When they had 
finished and come forth again into the soft evening air, 
Rudolph said, " I shall never forgive myself: you will 
have nothing now for your winter's occupation." 

" Pardon me, young man," said the hermit, " no one 
need be idle : there are stores of wisdom in a certain row 
of brown books in my little room. It would take a life- 
time to master the writings of the Angelical Doctor S. 
Thomas Aquinas, to say nothing of the Golden-mouthed 
John, and above all, the Sacred Scriptures." 
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Rudolph knew nothing whatever of either the Ange- 
lical Doctor or of S. John the Golden-mouthed, but he 
thought it all sounded excessively fine, and he also thought 
the hermit extremely good-natured not to make a fuss 
about his disappointment in not getting his vellum and 
his paints and his books. He did not know what to do 
to show his gratitude, and his sorrow at having caused the 
disappointment ; he thought for a few minutes and then 
said, " Do you ever go out boar-hunting ?" 

The hermit smiled. "No, my son, I have neither 
strength nor taste for such an amusement." 

" What a pity !" said Rudolph, " because if you did, I 
would bring you my big knife, it is such a good one, and 
so sharp ; it would slit a boar's throat right across without 
hurting him the least It is the best thing I have, and I 
should like you to have it." 

" I thank you very much," replied his friend, " I thank 
you quite as much as if I had it, but really I have no 
desire to come to such close quarters with a boar. Fray 
keep it for your own needs." 

Rudolph looked rather disappointed. " Then I have 
nothing else," he replied. " I did so much want to give 
you something." 

" So you have," said the hermit. " You have given me 
a great deal of comfort and satisfaction. First by ac- 
knowledging your faults so freely, then by joining with 
me in the truest grandest employment a man can have, 
the worship of God. I thought some one would come 
some day, and you have come. Do you think you wiir 
come again ?" 
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'' I hope so," said Rudolph. '^ I mean to come often 
if I am allowed, but most likely I shall lose my place. 
If I do, may I come here and be your serving man T 

" No," said the hermit, " but you may come and be 
my companion in the service of God, and I will teach 
you all I know for love of Him." 

This was no light promise on the hermit* s part, for he 
loved solitude as other men love company, but he knew 
that the soul of another is of far more importance than 
solitary thoughts or solitary study. 

Rudolph nodded farewell, and passed on through the 
forest thinking deeply over the hermit's words. " Mis- 
tress Herman said happiness doesn't signify — the hermit 
said happiness doesn't signify — and both said that we 
were not sent into the world to be happy. Now I always 
thought we were. I'm sure I've always tried to make 
myself happy, and a pretty mess I've made of it, for I 
never can be happy again. But they did not agree as to 
what we were sent into the world for — Mistress Herman 
said to be good ; all very well for her^ for she is good, no 
credit to her^ it seems no trouble at all to her : and the 
hermit said we were sent into the world to worship God \ 
all very well for him, for that seems his only enjoyment \ 
but it's not at all well for me. Now if /were the hermit 
/ should have said . . . Oh, good gracious, there I am 
again, going to settle what the hermit is to say, but I 
haven't fallen asleep this time, and I'll take precious good 
care I don't." He pushed on again to prevent his old 
temptation gaining the victory over him, and soon saw the 
black towers of the castle standing boldly out, with the 
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red setting sun for a background. Lazy Rudolph stood 
stock still. A sudden fear took possession of him. He 
shook in every limb. " No," he said, " I can't do it ; I 
can't face them all : besides the gates will be shut in a 
few minutes and I have no knowledge of the pass-word. 
I'm off to the other side of the valley." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NEVER SAY DIE. 

T^ UDOLPH'S father and mother were sitting that 
evening before their snug little fire after a long 
day's work, watching the pot boiling, and feeling very 
happy at the thought of their well-earned supper. A 
long day's work in the woods for the father, and a long 
day's work in the house and the garden for the mother had 
been a great cure for their anxiety. For anxious they 
had certainly been. The steward from the castle had 
been to their cottage the night before to see if they knew 
anything of the missing youth ; but nothing they knew, 
and nothing could they tell. 

" There, you see," said the father, looking towards his 
wife, " you see, 'tis as usual with your son, sent on a 
message, early in the afternoon and never come back, 
though 'tis past sunset Gone to sleep under a hedge 
somewhere, no doubt." 

" There, you see," replied his wife, " alwa)rs the way 
with your son, most likely woolgathering about somebody 
else's business, and totally unmindful of his own ! Just 
the way with him ! But never mind, good Master Steward, 
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go back to the castle with a good heart, and may be youll 
find that he's got there by this time." 

The next day they were too busy to be anxious, and 
mindful of the old proverb, " naught's never in danger," 
they made up their minds that their lazy son was safe to 
turn up somewhere. A rap at the door roused them from 
their thoughts and Lazy Rudolph stood inside the cottage. 

" What brings thee here ?" asked his father, in astonish- 
ment 

Rudolph in a dismal voice began to tell his sad adven- 
tures. The father looked at him fiercely, but the mother 
only sighed. When he had finished, the father clenched 
his stick, but the mother interposed. 

" Husband, don't, he has been punished enough. Ru- 
dolph, sit down, and I will give thee some soup." 

In silence the supper was eaten, and when the father 
went out of doors to give one look round before going to 
bed, Rudolph laid his head upon his mother's shoulder 
and nearly sobbed his heart out. He had found his best 
shelter, his mother's heart, that true love which never 
fails, which is fresh and true in sorrow and in joy, and 
greater perhaps when the world scoffs and jeers, than 
when it praises and admires : a love which no shame 
can take away, no guilt can deaden. The whole world 
might laugh at Rudolph, but his mother could only com- 
fort him. He sat there with his head on his mother's 
breast, the tears raining down his face, but they were 
tears which the angels loved to see, for they were tears 
of repentance, they could not be tears of desperation, 
for his mother's arm was round his neck. 
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Early the next morning, Rudolph and his mother were 
on their way to the castle. Everybody had told him that 
he must bear his punishment alone, but his mother had 
helped him to bear the sorrow, and now she was going 
to help him to bear the shame. 

"So you've come back again, young man," said the 
sentinel at the gate. ^ We thought you had been food 
for the wolves or for the crows, but * naught's never in 
danger.' " 

"That's what they're alwa3rs saying," said Rudolph, 
shaking himself impatiently, "but they're quite right 
now," he continued, recollecting himself, "I'm only a 
dead failure." 

His mother put her hand on his shoulder to quiet him, 
and asked to see the steward. That very stout dignified 
personage soon made his appearance. 

" My son, sir," said the poor woman, " has committed 
a great fault in neglecting his duty, and delaying his 
message." 

" I should think he had," interrupted the major-domo, 
" here have we been waiting all yesterday, the long tables 
in the courtyard groaning with good cheer, the minstrels 
ready, the serving-men in their best, and no one to play 
to, and no one to serve but the bats and the owls. I 
should think he had, and I'll be bound 'tis the last mess- 
age he'll run for the countess." 

At this moment the lady of the castle walked across 
the courtyard accompanied by the two little greyhounds. 
Rudolph rushed to meet her, followed by his mother, and 
threw himself down on his knees before her. 
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" Pardon, pardon, my dear lady," he exclaimed. 

" Yes, pray pardon him, dear lady, he is truly penitent," 
said his mother, " you cannot think how much he has 
suffered." 

" Please tell me all about it quietly, my good woman," 
said the countess, " come into this room where we can 
speak without being overheard or interrupted." 

She opened a litde door, and led them into a small 
parlour, and there she heard the whole sad story, and all 
Rudolph's misery and remorse. She answered not a word, 
but summoning a page, she desired him to fetch the 
steward. That august person soon came, much out of 
breath, and with an air of intense importance. 

" I wish to tell you," said the countess, " that this young 
man has been guilty of a great fault, and has thus occa- 
sioned not only great inconvenience to me, but also very 
great trouble to others. But inasmuch as he is truly 
sorry for his fault, and in honour of his mother's love to- 
wards him, I freely forgive him, and restore him to his 
place ; and what is more, sir steward, I give it in charge 
to thee to see that he is not molested or harmed on ac- 
count of his fault, and moreover, that no one mentions it 
to him from this time hence for evermore, and also, that 
when my husband the count comes home from his war- 
like expedition no complaint be made to him about the 
lad, for a fault repented may soon be a fault amended." 

Rudolph was nearly beside himself for joy, and Ru- 
dolph's mother kissed the countess's hand with heart- 
felt gratitude. The lady of the castle smiled at them 
kindly, and telling the steward to show hospitality to the 
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Stranger, she left the parlour and continued her morning 
walk. 

" Now that is grand, sir steward," said Rudolph, " but 
after all I have done, I never can be happy again." 

" Humph 1 that doesn't signify," said the fat steward 
in his gruff way, " we weren't sent into the world to be 
happy." 

" What were we sent into the world for then ?" asked 
Rudolph. 

" To do our duty," replied the steward. 

" Oh, another opinion again," thought Rudolph, " I 
wonder which of the three is right." 

" They are all right, Rudolph," said his mother answer- 
ing his thought, for he had told her what the captain's 
wife and the hermit had said ; " they are all three right, 
for growth, work, and worship is the business of man." 

A grave and quiet lad now constantly moved about the 
castle, watching to see what he could do for others. He 
was the most trusty messenger, the hardest working 
attendant the count and countess had, and they often 
blessed the day which had given them a retainer who was 
so thoroughly to be depended upon. He was rather 
silent for his age, and seldom gave an opinion unasked. 
He never knew what it was to have an idle moment, but 
whilst others were fooling away their time, he was always 
to be found at some useful occupation. It was noted 
though, that sometimes when there was an afternoon to 
spare, he would ask leave to go off to the forest, and it 
was commonly believed that he had a very great friend 
there. He always seemed happier and brighter when he 
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came back. The steward knew all about it, and at Christ- 
mas-time he gave him a boar's head to take to the old 
hermit, which was appreciated far more highly than the 
sharp knife that cut the boar's throat so sweetly that he 
never felt it Rudolph's mother became great friends 
with Mistress Herman, and the two always had a good 
gossip together on market days. The Baron von Bogen 
was at first in an awful rage when he heard from the 
governor how Rudolph had failed in delivering his mes- 
sage, but he calmed down soon afterwards, and said it 
served him right "for trying to plough with another 
man's ox." 

Years and years passed away, and the stout steward was 
laid to rest, and the count and countess passed into 
middle life, and young people played about beneath the 
old grey towers of the castle and laughed merrily in the 
courtyard. A grave, dignified retainer is now steward of 
the castle, and if all things were orderly and creditable 
before, they are still more so since he began his reign. 
The count and countess trust him with all their affairs, 
for he has their interests more at heart than they have ; 
and whenever they desire him to arrange anything, they 
are always certain that it will be done in the best and 
most perfect manner possible. No one under his care 
dares neglect a duty, and yet he has the greatest forbear- 
ance towards the faults of the young. There are only 
two things which rouse his anger, one is idleness, the other 
a censorious critical spirit. " An idle brain is the devil's 
shop," he used to say to the lads who were kicking their 
heels about near the fountain in the courtyard ; and again 
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of the mansion are well adapted to such a purpose. 
Large airy rooms, high pleasant halls, where the children 
can run and jump and play in bad weather, make the 
house a bright and healthy dwelling-place within, and 
without, a cheerful garden and a wide green park give 
plenty of space for every youthful game. The little ones 
are always immensely happy here ; but it takes some time 
longer before the elder girls learn to feel at home. The 
twelve gentle and quiet but rather grave and stiff ladies 
who look so demure in their black dresses, wearing the 
badge of their order on the left shoulder, and tend the 
infant children so carefully, winning their hearts with their 
affectionate ways, these same ladies are at first rather 
objects of terror to the older new-comers, until these 
have learnt to appreciate the justice of their rule and the 
kindness and real friendship hidden behind their some- 
what chilling exterior. 

In the beginning of our story we find the glorious 
beams of the May sun streaming through the old College 
gardea Leaves and flowers were opening to the deli- 
cious breath of spring, shrubs and trees were quivering 
with fresh life, and the birds were singing in a chorus of 
delight. A flight of merry starlings seemed to outdo all 
the rest in noise, each of the little grey birds opened his 
beak as wide as he could and twittered away at his very 
best 

Besides this feathered flight of starlings on the trees, 
we must mention another company of young birds, 
— ^the chattering frolicking young people of the College, 
just let loose from the schoolroom, who seemed to vie in 
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their merriment with the winged songsters playing above 
them. 

The youngest division of the school, consisting of 
twenty little girls from seven to nine years old, was called 
in jest the " Starlings' Nest," because the merry flutter of 
the tiny flock reminded its loving teachers of the noise 
and happy rush of the playful little birds. 

As the merry party in th^ garden laughed and joked, 
danced and played, suddenly a post horn was heard, and 
in a moment all were silent as if a spell had been cast 
upon the bright little company. The curiosity of the 
children was thoroughly aroused, all eyes were strained to 
see into the carriage drive whence the sound had come, 
and as they discovered something there, with one rush as 
if in answer to a signal, the whole college rushed to the 
garden wall. The girls climbed up two or three branches 
of the fruit trees, and peeped over into the courtyard. 
There stood a carriage : a gentleman had just stepped 
out and a servant was helping a little maiden to descend ; 
the gentleman took her by the hand, stepped up to the 
door, and rang the bell. The door opened, admitted the 
strangers, and was then again shut. 

" Hurrah ! a new starling !" cried the girls on the gar- 
den wall. " Who can she be ? How old ? What is her 
name, and will she be in our room, and will Sister Barbara 
take care of her ?'* 

Such were the questions with which the children 
puzzled their heads. Betty, a lively girl, the most mis- 
chievous of the whole set, clambered up the wall, and 
seating herself on the top of it, cried out to the strange 
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servant who stood by the carriage : " Frederick ! Francis ! 
William ! whatever you call yourself, tell me what is the 
name of the little girl you brought here to-day ?" 

" Louisa Latour," was the answer. 

" Oh ! another French girl !" cried Betty to her com- 
panions. " Louisa, Louisa is her name — never mind the 
surname Latour, that does not signify." 

It was the custom in the school for the girls, as well as 
the Sisters, to be known only by their Christian names ; 
unless the children were related to one another they 
seldom knew each other's family names and positively 
nothing of the rank and standing of their parents. 

Louisa Latour was the daughter of an emigrant French 
officer; her parents had lived in the neighboiurhood 
of the school, and both were lately dead. The arch- 
bishop of the province who was a friend of the family, and 
loved little Louisa, had a high opinion of the kind Sisters 
we have already spoken of, and took upon himself the 
disposal of the child's future. What he did with her we 
have already learnt. Louisa was a shy and tender child : 
she had become so through the excessive love and ten- 
derness of her parents. Not that she was over-indulged 
or spoilt, but they were so happy in the possession of their 
little darling that they petted her all day long. 

" My littie jewel 1" said her father. 

** My sweet angel 1" murmured her mother. 

Everything that this child did was praised : if Louisa 
smiled, she was kissed ; if she jumped for joy, papa and 
mamma were delighted. Without any fault on her part 
Louisa of course began to think that everything she did 
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was to be noticed and praised. She was truly a most 
loveable child, very obedient, and valuing above all things 
this tender love of her parents, which she returned with 
all her heart. And good cause had she to love them, 
for they lived for her only ; they seemed to think, to 
breathe, to busy themselves only for her good. No 
strange hand had ever washed and dressed her, or 
brushed her pretty soft hair ; from the first year of her 
little life her mother had done everything for her. She 
made her clothes, attended to her meals, took her out 
walking, played games with her. When business or 
domestic cares took this kind mother away for an hour 
or two, then the indulgent father stayed with her, and 
made her loneliness a happy play time. As the child 
grew out of babyhood, and the small mind began to 
expand, the loving parents tenderly watched its growth, 
and they alone planted and cherished the first ideas. 
Her father taught her to think. He showed her an ear 
of com, and carried her mind back to the little dead ugly 
brown seed ; he showed what God's blessing could do, 
and how man must work diligently to profit by that 
blessing. Her mother taught her reading, and writing, 
and a little music, and best of all she taught her to pray 
and she taught her to love. Can love be taught then ? 
Yes, all unconsciously, by the tenderness and sympathy 
of a happy home. Louisa learnt thoughtfulness and 
consideration for everybody and everything ; she would 
not willingly break a flower, not only because she dis- 
liked putting an end to so much beauty, but because she 
could not bear to destroy the noble and lovely thing 
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which God had given life to and made in such a won- 
derful form. The mother felt that if her daughter were 
taught to treat dumb animals and plants with so much 
tenderness, she would never be likely in future days to 
give pain to any man, woman, or child. She used to say 
how much misery every one finds in his neighbourhood 
caused entirely by unkindness and want of sympathy; 
how happy love and tenderness could make the whole 
world, and how much unhappiness might easily be 
prevented 

God in His mercy decreed that little Louisa should 
early be trained in these good thoughts and sweet habits. 
It was most important that her heart should be soon 
thoroughly influenced for good, for the plan of her life 
sketched out by His Fatherly Hand was a sad one, and 
she was destined to be an orphan. The death of both 
her parents made Louisa very poor. 

She was now in the College. The guardian had left 
her with the twelve good Sisters and had departed. The 
poor child, in her deep mourning, stood, gentle and shy, 
in the midst of her grave and calm instructresses. Oh, 
would any one of these ladies ever be like her own dear 
mother? No, impossible ; not one had those beautifiil 
large black eyes, which rested so tenderly upon the child, 
not one had that sweet smile which played round her 
mouth as she gave the little maiden her easy, happy 
lessons. 

One of the ladies in black drew near Louisa. She 
was the oldest of them all, the ruler of the community, 
the Mother Superior. She bent over her, nodded to her 
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kindly, held her chin between her hands, and looked 
inquiringly into her eyes. The child had her mother's 
large eyes, with the same deep, wondering, soul- searching 
look. The Superior's face grew sweet and kind, for the 
child's countenance made a pleasant impression: she 
pressed a warm kiss upon her forehead. This token of 
kindness immediately won Louisa's warm heart She 
wound both arms round the tall calm lady's neck and 
whispered lightly, " That was like mamma." 

The Superior led the new-comer into the dining-room, 
where all the young ones were assembled together, for 
the bell had already rung for supper. She spoke a few 
words as she presented the new-comer to her future com« 
panions. Louisa did not understand them, for they 
were in German. Sad to say the kind lady could not 
speak French. She had left the task of instructing the 
scholars in French to the younger members of the com- 
munity, for she herself took no part in the technical 
education, but ruled the whole establishment, doing all 
the business, and superintending all arrangements for the 
good of the young people, whose interests were very 
near and dear to her heart, but who did not come nearly 
so often in contact with her as with their own teachers 
and superintendents. 

Louisa was placed next Betty, who was older and 
bigger than herself. Betty was the sharp little person 
who had climbed the garden wall and found out the 
name of the new-comer. She looked at the shy strange 
child, and her look was full of mischief: she thought in 
her heart, " Wait a little while, my dear, I'll show you 
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how to be lively. * I'll make you hold up your head." 
Betty was the child of German parents ; healthy, strong, 
and full of fim, she was often in as many scrapes as a 
wild boy. Her young companions were domineered 
over by her; she ruled in the "starlings* nest" and 
" Monsieur le President" was the nickname generally ap- 
plied to her. It was Betty's delight to give free vent to 
her fun, and to play practical jokes all day long when- 
ever she had the opportunity. 

As she watched the new-comer scarcely daring to raise 
her head from her plate, carefully lifting spoonful after 
spoonful of milk to her poor little shy mouth, a wild 
desire possessed her soul to put a little more life into the 
quiet child. In a moment, down went a shower of milk 
from Louisa's spoon over her nice new dress. Betty had 
just a very little shaken her elbow, and then with a grave 
face looked down upon her plate as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Louisa gave a little cry, her face became purple, 
one of the ladies who presided at that table uttered a 
reproof, and a hundred and twenty eyes were turned 
upon the poor shy maiden. 

After supper every one went into the garden for half 
an hour. The starlings took possession of the little new 
schoolfellow, and with great honour conducted her all 
over their domain, and showed her their favourite walks. 
Each little bird had something to tell, something to ask, 
and Louisa had to make a separate friendship and al- 
liance with each, and to be put up to all the ways of the 
place. They showed her all their nooks and comers, all 
the places for games, all the treasures of the garden. 
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Here was a cherry-tree sorely robbed last summer by the 
little grey feathered starlings of the garden, afterwards 
given up as booty to the bright unfeathered starlings of 
the College. There was the place where the Lady Su- 
perior had dropped her pocket-knife, and where all the 
sixty pupils and all the twelve grave Sisters had looked 
for it in vain, no one being so lucky as to find it until at 
last after many weeks Martin, the cowman, brought it, 
having saved it from the jaws of his favourite cow, as 
she was on the point of munching it up with her good 
meal of hay. Here little Nanny had tumbled down 
and nearly broken her small snub nose, and there 
Pauline had found a large beetle, certainly the king of 
the beetles, for he wore a crown, a crown made of 
the leaf of a cherry blossom, fast caught between his 
horns. 

Merrily they laughed and talked until the clear sound 
of the bell of the great clock in the highest tower rang 
out with its cling-clang. Away ran the little girls from 
every comer of the garden, old pupils and young pupils 
ran into the College, and the starlings took refuge in their 
nest. The Lady Superior and all the Sisters were in 
the little chapel where evening prayers were said ; after 
the devotions they went to the large schoolroom, and here 
the girls marched up two and two, made a curtsey to 
the ladies, and then went to the sleeping-rooms. 

Thus every evening the lambs were numbered and 
placed in the fold. Next to Louisa came the mischievous 
Betty : as the little trembling stranger arranged her foot- 
steps carefully in order to make a pretty curtsey before 

s 
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the Superior, her neighbour gave her a sly push, and the 
curtsey was ruined as Louisa fell forwards. The poor 
child became purple with shyness and shame. 

Three large rooms formed the dormitories ; in each 
slept one of the Sisters ; Sister Barbara belonged to the 
starlings' nest. She had nothing to do with the dressing 
and undressing, the little ones had to help one another; 
there was only one rule, that they were to be as quick as 
possible and to be ready at the appointed time. The 
starlings chattered away as fast as ever, but they failed 
not to fulfil all their little duties. Here might be seen 
one child untying the ribbon of another child's hair, 
another combing a friend's tangled locks or buttoning 
the collar of her nightgown ; here was a small scholar 
taking off shoes and stockings, there another placing 
sheets and pillow in a more comfortable fashion. The 
tower clock struck again. 

" Oh, oh !" cried the children, and in one moment 
jumped into bed, and covered themselves up to the eyes. 
Then Sister Barbara appeared. She saw that every one 
had gone to rest, gave a sharp look round to see that all 
the clothes were in proper order, then said cheerily, 
" Good night, my children," and away she went again to 
say a few last words upon business to the Superior. 
Poor Louisa ! Formerly when she went to bed her dear 
mamma came and prayed with her, then sat for some 
minutes at the foot of her bed, and told her all manner 
of sweet and pretty things, then before parting she knelt 
close to the bed to be nearer her child and to cover her 
face with tender kisses. And then dear papa came in, 
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and about ten times he said, " Good night, my little 
jewel ! good night, my little lamb !" 

Now no one came to the orphan's bedside ! Yes, 
somebody did come, but this somebody was very dif- 
ferent from her dear parents, Betty came to her, snatched 
away the pillow and the bed-clothes, and whispered 
softly, " Come and dance." 

Upon this sign from " Monsieur le President" the whole 
starlings' nest became all alive ; in their night-dresses, with 
bare feet, the little maidens danced merrily ill the moon- 
light ; Louisa was carried away by the rest. They laughed 
and shouted, but according to custom, only in an under- 
tone, for had they made the least noise the unknown ball 
would have been discovered, and the whole of the star- 
lings' nest severely punished. Suddenly a door was 
heard to creak. Hush I Every bird flew to its bed, and 
covered its little head with the sheets. Sister Barbara 
entered, walked once more down the room, looked at 
each bed. As she could not hear the hearts of the little 
dancers beating wildly, as she could not see their hot 
red faces in the moonlight, she remarked nothing par- 
ticular, and quietly betook herself to rest. 

The next morning as the clock struck six, the hour for 
rising, Sister Barbara was already in the refectory, getting 
ever3rthing ready for breakfast. The children had to 
wash and dress themselves, and to make haste about 
it ; necessity is a capital teacher. To-day they had to 
be doubly quick, for "Mr. President" had more mis- 
chievous schemes in hand. As this wild little person 
held the soap, nothing would content her but making a 
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lather, and as she splashed some of the girls on the 
head, a general fight with soap-suds began. Louisa 
laughed, and lathered, and fought like the rest, and then 
—ding dong went the breakfast-bell ! The skilful hands 
of the elder girls were quick enough in brushing off the 
soap, and repairing damages, but the new girl whose 
mother had always dressed her was less handy. Louisa 
came to breakfast later than the others, and received a 
reproof from Sister Barbara. The Superior sat at the 
head of the long table, where all the cups and little white 
loaves were, and before the girls sat down to breakfast 
it was the custom for each to go to her, and give her the 
morning greeting. 

As Louisa made her curtsey the Superior put her arm 
round the little one, and kissed her on the forehead. 
Tears sprang to Louisa's eyes, this sign of love made her 
full of joy, she would have given anything to have jumped 
into the grave lady's lap, and put her little arms round 
her neck as she did to her own dear mamma, but she 
dared not do so, all was so stiff, so orderly, and behind 
her stood Betty, waiting for her turn to curtsey, she must 
hasten on to her place. The hours of study began with a 
short service, then Sister Barbara came into the school- 
room, and gave an hour's French lesson. The scholars 
sat upon low benches before a long narrow table which 
formed a double writing-desk, having holes for the ink in 
the highest part. The children called this desk the roof 
and the ink holes the chimneys. Louisa sat next the 
quick and mischievous Betty. Sister Barbara walked up 
and down, and dictated. 
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''On distingue dans les adjectifs/' said she, clearly 
and distinctly. 

Betty wrote fast, then hastily drew with her pen some 
marks upon the thumb of her left hand, looking like two 
eyes, showed them to little Louisa, and whispered, " On 
distingue sur Pongle." 

Sister Barbara dictated again the first words, and con- 
tinued, '' On distingue dans les adjectifs trois d6grds de 
signification." 

Betty, after writing this made two more marks repre- 
senting a nose and a mouth, and showing them to Louisa, 
whispered, " On distingue sur Tongle quatre points, qui 
signifient une figure." 

Louisa laughed. Sister Barbara lifted her brown eyes, 
walked up to the child, took up her copy-book and read, 
'' On distingue dans les adjectifs quatre points, qui signi- 
fient une figure." 

Poor Louisa had written it. Betty's wicked joke had 
destroyed her. Sister Barbara of course considered Louisa 
the guilty one, she made a red mark upon a white tablet 
that hung upon the wall. On this tablet all the naughti- 
nesses and all the carelessnesses were entered. Then 
she resumed; ^'Le positif qui annonce la quality sans 
comparaison." 

" Le positif qui enonce," wrote Louisa. Suddenly from 
the first line of the page came a black snake which wound 
its horrid form across the white paper and over the 
writing, until it had obscured every line. Louisa burst 
into tears. Betty had dipped her pen too far into the 
ink and carelessly shaken it out in order to get rid of the 
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surplus. A great drop of ink had fallen upon Louisa's 
paper and caused this last misfortune. 

After dinner the girls all stood up in their places whilst 
the teachers related what had occurred worthy of note in 
the morning : Louisa's inattention and carelessness were 
complained of. Abashed and trembling, the poor child 
had to go up to the Superior's place, dreading exposure 
and shrinking from the eyes of all the pupils which were 
fixed upon her. But the Superior put her arm round the 
little girl, again pressed a kiss upon her forehead, and 
said encouragingly, " Courage, my child, courage ! you 
will soon do better." 

" Just like mamma !" thought Louisa. " Oh, if I could 
only tell her that I love her !" she said to herself. 

In the evening of that day she asked her little compa- 
nion Betty, " How ought I to Say in German * I love you' ? " 
Betty thought. With a roguish look she answered the 
question, then spoke the sentence clearly, and gave it the 
proper expression and accent. Louisa was attentive, she 
got the words well into her mind, said them over and 
over again, and felt so happy that at last she was able to 
give expression to her affection for one whose kindhearted- 
ness reminded her of her own mother. The next morn- 
ing after breakfast as the young ones filed slowly past 
the Superior, Louisa, with glowing face and proud of her 
newly learnt sentence, went up to her and with a loud 
voice said the words she had been so carefully taught. 
" Now, most certainly she will kiss me again on the fore- 
head," she thought, inwardly rejoicing. 

Nothing of the sort. A thrill of horror ran through the 
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whole room ; the Superior shuddered and turned away ; 
Sister Barbara took Louisa by the hand, led her out of 
the room, and into the dormitory where she left her 
securely locked in. 

What had happened ? 

The little prisoner stood in the middle of the room, 
and stared wildly at the floor ; she thought, and wondered 
and wondered again, and nearly puzzled herself to death, 
but- got no nearer the truth. Half an hour passed away, 
they were well into the school work by this time, yet the 
school bell had not rung. The tower clock struck eight, 
it struck nine, it struck ten, Louisa was still alone. She 
heard a noise in the garden, she went to the window, and 
there she saw all the girls as usual, having their luncheon, 
a nice white roll. But there was nothing for Louisa. 
Tears stood in the poor child's eyes. It struck eleven, 
it struck twelve, it must be time for dinner, it struck one, 
it struck two, afternoon school was going on, no bell had 
rung, Louisa was to have nothing to eat. She broke into 
loud crying, nobody heard her. 

At last a bell rang, but not the bell which called to 
meals and announced the school time. Sad melancholy 
tolling sounded through the air. Louisa heard steps near. 
Sister Barbara opened the door, took the child's hand, 
and without speaking a word led her into the great dining- 
room. The look of this was changed, the long table was 
moved away, and close against the walls sat the Sisters 
and their pupils. In the middle of the room a little 
black bench was placed, and before it stood the parish 
priest in his long black cassock. The poor child was 
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white as marble, she trembled as if she had an ague, and 
her teeth chattered with fear. With clasped hands and 
downcast eyes she sat All eyes were fastened upon her, 
and the tears of compassion which flowed from them, 
showed how keenly her companions felt for her. The 
parish priest spoke in French. Without explaining himself 
clearly he accused Louisa of a gross breach of discipline, 
and sentenced her, as an example to others, to solitary 
confinement on bread and water for three days and three 
nights. 

Louisa uttered a piercing cry. At that moment a 
sharp ring at the entrance bell was heard, a few minutes 
later a servant opened the door and announced the arch- 
bishop, who had been making a little tour in the country 
and had taken the College in his way. He was a bene- 
volent old man, and Louisa loved him very much, for he 
had been a great friend to her parents. She jumped up 
directly she saw him, ran to him, and falling down at his 
feet cried out in a heart-rending voice, " Save me, save me, 
I am innocent !" 

The archbishop was greatly astonished. He took the 
child up in his arms and carried her to the sofa, where he 
laid her down gently, and turning to the parish priest 
begged him to relate what had taken place. The story 
ended, he utterly and entirely declined to believe in 
Louisa's guilt. He shook his head and lifting his little 
friend from her resting-place he took her by the hand and 
with fatherly tenderness led her into another room, where 
in his old accustomed friendly way he began to talk 
with her. 
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" Tell me, my child," said he, looking well into her 
truthful eyes, "tell me, tell your old friend what it was 
that you said to the Lady Superior this morning when 
you made your curtsey." 

" I said to her, ^ I loveyou^ " replied the child with the 
utmost simplicity. 

'^ Did you say it in French ?" asked the archbishop. 

" No," answered Louisa, " the Lady Superior does not 
understand French, but she is so good and kind, just like 
mamma, that I wanted her to know how much I loved 
her, and one of the other girls taught me how I ought to 
pronounce the words in German." 

" And what is the German sentence she taught you ? 
Say it to me exactly as you learnt it." 

" It is this, * Du bist eine alte Hexe T " 

" Do you really not know what these words mean in 
French ?" 

" Certainly I do. They mean, * I love you !' " 

"No, my poor little Louisa," said the archbishop, 
" they mean nothing of the sort." And then he trans- 
lated the sentence literally. "You are an old witch !" 

" Good heavens !" cried Louisa, and clasped her hands 
in utter despair. 

" Which of the pupils played you this horrible trick ?" 
asked the archbishop in a determined voice. "She 
shall have the punishment designed for you, three days 
and three nights' solitary confinement on bread and 
water." 

The delight which Louisa felt that her own misery was 
over was sorely dashed by the thought that the mis- 
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chievous Betty was to be so severely punished, and she 
was silent. 

•* Now, tell me the name of this naughty schoolfellow," 
again said the archbishop. 

" Oh, do not ask me," said the child gently, " she did 
it without intending any harm/' 

" Name, name," said the archbishop impatiently. 

Louisa was silent, but raised her hands imploringly. 

" Will you not tell me the truth ?" asked the old man 
tenderly, for he had guessed the child's tender feelings. 

Louisa fell on her knees, and with tears in her eyes 
cried, "Pardon, pardon for herP* Louisa had learnt 
from her mother to behave gently and generously to aU, 
she would not have treated a plant roughly, and now, 
though deeply injured, she could not bring her heart to 
make a fellow-creature sad. 

The archbishop wiped a tear from his snow-white eye- 
lashes, rose and led Louisa back into the dining-hall. 
Here he related to all the wondering waiting ones the 
trick that had been played, clearing up the mystery of 
Louisa's supposed bad behaviour, and he begged that 
they would respect the delicacy of feeling which caused 
her to hide the young sinner's name. He begged the 
Superior to search no further into the affair, but made the 
scholars an earnest address, and pressed the guilty one to 
confess her fault. 

That night, when all the scholars and all the teachers 
were in bed and fast asleep, Louisa felt a kiss pressed 
upon her forehead : she woke up from a dream, murmur- 
ing, " Is that you, mamma ?" 
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*' No, it is me," replied a child's voice. " Louisa, dear 
Louisa, forgive me 1" 

Betty knelt by the bed of the loveable child, and 
sobbed. 

Louisa put her arms round the neck of the roguish 
little schoolfellow, and wept with her. 

When Sister Barbara got up next morning, she saw 
Betty's small figure in her night-clothes kneeling by 
Louisa's bedside. The children's arms were round each 
other's necks, and both had fallen asleep in this position. 
Sister Barbara had read the little maiden's secret, but 
to her it was sacred ; she betrayed it not. With gentle 
hands she touched the sleeping pair, and breathed a 
prayer over the two young friends — friends now for ever- 
more. 

This circumstance was never more spoken of in the 

College. Betty soon left the school, as her parents had 

to make a long stay in southern climes on account of the 

illness of one of their other children, and wished her to 

be with them also. 

« « « « « 

Ten years had passed away. Louisa had become the 
darling of the Sisters and the favourite playmate of the 
girls. She was now eighteen, and must shortly leave the 
establishment. She had no relations and no fortune, 
and it was therefore necessary that she should earn her 
own living. Her guardian had written to say that he 
had found Louisa a situation as governess in a family 
having two little girls to educate, and that she had better 
start at once. 
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This was a great grief. Poor Louisa ! God in His 
goodness had given her so much happiness amongst the 
warm hearts in the College ; now she must leave all, and 
go out to the cold world, and eat her bread amongst 
strangers. 

It was a long journey. The following evening she 
reached the town in which Countess Waldheim lived, 
whose two youngest children were to be committed 
to her care. A servant received her, and called the 
countess's maid, who showed the young French stranger 
to her room. In half an hour the maid returned to take 
Louisa to the countess. They went through beautiful 
rooms with splendid carpets, fine pictures, and gilded 
mirrors. 

The countess received her politely and kindly, but 
coldly ; she introduced the two little girls to her, and 
the interview lasted only a quarter of an hour. 

"You must be very tired after your journey," said 
the countess, " and no doubt you will be glad to rest ; 
I will send you your tea in your room." 

Louisa went away. Her room was comfortable, a 
bright fire burnt there, but she was chilled, and her 
limbs trembled with cold ; her warm heart missed her 
College friends ; her thoughts were with her father and 
mother. 

Her tea stood upon the table untouched ; she heeded 
it not ; tear after tear rolled down from her large thought- 
ful eyes. After a while she recovered herself, knelt down 
calmly, and prayed earnestly. 

When she rose from her knees she dried her tears. 
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with a smile, for God in His love and mercy had sent 
her comfort from the heavenly home. 

Some one knocked. The door opened, and a tall 
handsome girl walked in. This was the eldest daughter 
of the countess who had just returned from a party where 
she had been spending the afternoon. 

" Louisa I" cried this lively maiden, and threw herself 
into the arms of the astonished French girl. 

" Betty !" exclaimed the young governess, full of as- 
tonishment. 

Yes, it was Betty, the mischievous wild child; " Monsieur 
le President" had turned out a bright loveable young girl. 
Now Betty gladly paid back with interest her great debt 
of love ; she strewed the orphan's path with roses. A 
thorough and most delightful friendship united the two 
for ever. Poor Louisa found a second home, a second 
parents' house. 



IN A. 



THB LAST LOOK. 

" lVrO» T^''^se,"said the countess, "I have told you 
so before, and I tell you so again. She will 
find that I can be as obstinate as she was. She took her 
own way and I intend to take mine. Nothing shall ever 
induce me to see her again. She has dishonoured the 
family, and from the moment she married Michael Steva- 
noff, she was no daughter of mine." 

The countess spoke in sharp, decided tones, and she 
looked up and glared at the faithful attendant, the only 
one person in the world perhaps who did not feel afraid 
of those cold blue-grey eyes. 

" If I could only persuade you, madaine, if you would 
only see her or write to her, it would gladden her heart 
and mine for evermore." 

" I have no wish to gladden her heart," said the coun- 
tess, " and as for yours, T^tse, it was always so foolishly 
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soft, it never could see justice done calmly and coolly, 
but acted on impulse and the fancy of the moment. 
You are getting old like me, Tdrbse, and should no 
longer act upon impulse." 

" Pardon me, madame, but it seems to me that as we 
grow older we should grow softer, and make more allow- 
ance for others ; and have we not heard over and over 
again that the way of love is higher than the way of 
justice ?" 

" It may be so with the common people, but not when 
the honour of a great family is concerned. You are a 
good woman, Tdrfese, but you must allow me to be a 
better judge in these matters than yourself. Go and 
attend to your housekeeping affairs, and leave me to 
arrange the politics of the family. I have given you my 
answer." 

Tdrfese left the room with a heavy heart, and the 
countess resumed her musing attitude. There was a 
chilly look in that great room, though it was well warmed 
by hot air, and had a large stove. It was large enough 
to manoeuvre a regiment in, and the comers of it seemed 
to fade away into the darkness. It was a great, white, 
cold-looking room, with round white pillars, and a slip- 
pery floor like ice, and as the countess sat there all alone 
it seemed as if that cold cavernous place were hungering 
for warm hearts, and merry voices, for some sign of life 
and animation. No human being except the countess 
could have lived there all alone. Any ordinary person 
would have thankfully accepted an invitation to the 
kitchen, rather than spend the winter evenings in that 
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vast and chilly saloon. But the countess had no thoughts 
for anything but the family grandeur. Family politics, 
as she termed them, were her study ; and in the process 
of studying them her heart had been allowed to shrivel 
up into the size of a dried walnut. She was a grand- 
looking person, very tall, with well-shaped features, soft 
.brown hair, and a noble brow; she would have done 
honour to the courtly circle of S. Petersburg, but the 
straight mouth, compressed lips, and cold glittering eyes 
repelled the admiration which a first glance always 
rendered. She knew no affection but ambition, and her 
ambition for those she loved was unbounded. 

She was quite alone in this grand town palace. Her 
only son Alexander had been her pride and care from 
the moment he was bom, and he was the only being 
who had never disappointed her. From the moment of 
his baptism he had done credit to the family, for was he 
not the godson of the emperor ? He had in due course 
of time received a commission in the Guards, and had 
completed his mother's joy by marrying the bride se- 
lected for him ; fortunately a lovely and attractive girl, 
excellent as well as beautiful, and moreover belonging to 
one of the noblest families in S. Petersburg. Alexander 
had kept firm hold on his mother's heart by graciously 
accepting all the prosperity which was poured down upon 
him, and submitting in a most docile manner to one of 
the brightest lots which had ever fallen to the only son 
of rich and doting parents. His Marie was perfection, 
his regiment was the pride of his heart, his emperor was 
his glory, and what could a man want more ? People 

T 
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might talk about aspiration, freedom, and the progress 
of the human race, but any change would be to him a 
change for the worse. But now Alexander and Marie 
were far away, and quartered in a distant province, and 
the countess was quite alone with no solace but their 
letters, and no cares but the family politics. Her hus- 
band had died before her son's marriage had taken place, 
and the countess often solaced her grief for his loss by 
thinking how highly he would have approved of all her 
arrangements, and how intensely gratified he would have 
been at the alliance. 

The count was as proud as his wife, but he did not 
show his ambition as she did, and was too well satisfied 
with his position to care for mounting higher. His joy 
and delight were centred more upon his only daughter 
than even his son, and the merry fair little Ina was his 
darling and his plaything. His happiness was to bring 
her a new toy, his delight was to see her enjoy it, and 
when she grew up, the same watchful care, the same 
loving indulgence followed her. Ina must have the 
cleverest masters, Ina must have the finest dress, Ina 
must have the greatest possible amount of amusement, 
Ina must have the prettiest sledge and the sweetest 
sounding bells, and above all, Ina must make the 
grandest marriage in the world. 

Her mother looked grave as she watched this process 
of spoiling, and prophesied that the count was preparing 
a way of sorrow for himself and for her, and the count 
replied with a merry laugh, " Pooh ! pooh ! I'll manage 
her; little Ina will do anything for me!" and so no 
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doubt she would, but the count had never reckoned that 
it was not within his power to keep himself alive until all 
his plans were accomplished, and one cold winter's day 
he was tapped on the shoulder by king Death, a sovereign 
whose behest all the greatest upon earth must obey 
to the moment. He died, and left a pretty, merry, fair, 
laughing, wilful damsel to the management of her cold^ 
stem, ambitious mother. 

After her grief had calmed down to a quiet, decorous 
sorrow, which made her colder and sterner than ever, 
after her spirit had been a little cheered by Alexander's 
marriage, and the presentation of her daughter, the coun- 
tess set to work to pass all the princes, generals, counts, 
and chamberlains, and high-bom colonels in solemn 
procession through the gallery of her mind in order that 
she might see and judge whether any one existed good 
enough for Ina. But one was too poor ; and another 
was very rich, but his parents had been engaged in 
mercantile transactions, which took all the use and 
beauty out of the riches, for the countess never reflected 
that somebody must begin, unless indeed robbery and 
murder be counted a more honourable beginning than 
an honest trade ; another's rank and riches just fitted, 
but he was ugly, and as Ina had always been accustomed 
to the best of everything, she of course was not going 
to put up with an ugly husband ; another possessed rank, 
riches, and beauty, but he had no favour at court, and 
Ina was to be the most admired of all the ladies there, 
and not forsooth to be packed off to a distant govemor- 
ship because intriguers wanted to get her husband out of 
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the way. It was a difficult matter to please the countess, 
and she was obliged to come down a little in her ideas, 
and acknowledge to herself that a high-born colonel with 
a good title, tolerable fortune, and certainty of pro- 
motion, might stand a chance with her if she could not 
find a prince, a minister of state, a general, or a cham- 
berlain rich enough and beautiful enough to be honoured 
with Ina's hand. 

Ina however had a few little ideas of her own upon 
the subject, and it did not require much penetration on 
her part to perceive that by the time a man reached the 
required rank he had generally lost some of his attrac- 
tions, that young gentlemen of her own age were not 
usually ministers or generals, and seldom had even large 
fortunes, and she thought a pleasant agreeable young 
man without any great rank or position much more satis- 
factory society than one high up in his sovereign's favour 
but decidedly uninteresting and middle-aged. So one 
morning just as the countess was about to propose for her 
consideration a certain hawk-eyed noble colonel in the 
guards, who had a dry manner, and a great chance of 
making a figure in the world, besides being heir to an 
immense patrimony, Ina astounded her by informing 
her with many tears and blushes that she was engaged to 
Michael StevanofF, a simple captain in a line regiment 

"What? have you dared to choose for yourself? Do 
you know that no girl of good family would dream of 
such a thing ?" 

" I never dreamt of it. It came to me. I never 
thought what other girls would do,'' said Ina, tearfully and 
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trembling all over, for she was most terribly afraid of her 
imposing mother. 

'' Then are you 'aware that Captain StevanofT is not 
even noble ?" asked the countess, with still more bitterness. 

" He is noble. He is one of the most noble charac- 
ters in the world. You should have heard one of his 
brother officers tell me how he saved a comrade at the 
risk of his own life, carrying him off from underneath the 
enemy's batteries, he was shot in the leg then, which 
makes him go a little lame, but except for that he is 
handsomer than anybody I know, except Alexander." 

"I cannot think," said her mother more stiffly and 
sternly than ever, " I cannot think how you ever saw 
enough of him to enable him to take the great liberty of 
proposing to you. When did this most unfortunate affair 
take place ?" 

'^ Last night at the chancellor's ball," said Ina, blush- 
ing again. 

" Dear dear me, I would never have taken you there 
had I known, but I should as soon have thought of one 
of the waiters proposing to you. Of course you must 
drop it immediately." 

But Ina had not the slightest intention of dropping it. 
Unaccustomed to give way to anybody, she was deter- 
mined to carry her point in this the most important con- 
cern of her life, and after an untold amount of pressure 
and perseverance and pining and misery the marriage took 
place and the penalty was paid : the countess refused to 
see her daughter or son-in-law again. The same tiling 
has been done over and over again, and the same penalty 
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has been paid, but forgiveness has followed at last and the 
stem resolve has not been carried on to the bitter end, 
but in this case Ina had to deal with one of the stiffest 
sternest characters in Russia. After all, her affection for 
Michael was not such an unpardonable crime, for he was 
one of the bravest officers in the emperor's service, of good 
looks and almost gigantic stature, and had he only pos- 
sessed the requisite rank and fortune would have been 
voted by all who beheld him, what Ina thought him, " a 
most magnificent man." Perhaps he would have moved 
the countess's heart had he been of more courtly disposi- 
tion and condescended to do her humble suit and service, 
but his manners and character were of that honest and in- 
dependent kind which retires into the background on the 
mere suspicion of looking for an advantage or reward. 
So poor Michael had not even the chance which winning 
manners and a flattering tongue might have given him, 
and his grand character and blunt disposition dragged 
little Ina, for whom he would willingly have died, into a 
whirlpool of love and embarrassment. 

The brave young captain was the only one of his family 
in existence, so no kind mother or sister-in-law could make 
up to Ina for the loss of her own stately parent, and her 
affectionate disposition yearned for a sight of the mother 
who had cast her off. No one dared speak to her about 
Ina, except the old servant T^rfese, and she spoke her 
mind about most things : but this evening after the dia- 
logue at the beginning of this tale even T^rbse felt it was 
of no use, and she left the great saloon crestfallen and 
melancholy. 
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" Well? well ?" said a little figure, impatiently. " Did 
you give mamma my letter ?" 

The little figure was warming its toes at the stove in 
T^rfese's room. A lovely little face turned towards the 
old servant 

" Yes, Miss Ina, I did." T^rfese could never call her 
anything but Miss Ina ; Madame Stevanoff did not come 
natural at all, and indeed it would have seemed unsuit- 
able to such a childish laughing face, with its bright com- 
plexion and abundance of light fair hair. 

*'And what did she say? Did she read it? make 
haste, Tdrfese, you speak very slowly." 

'* She did read it, but she said she had made a promise, 
and she would not go from it." 

" And you did not tell her I was here ?" 

" No, Miss Ina, how could I tell her when you told me 
I was not to do so ?" 

" Quite so, T^rfese, only I thought that you might have 
. . . you know . . . just let it out quite by accident, you 
know." 

" Well, Miss Ina, if I had only known I would have 
made a point of letting it out just by accident, but I 
thought you meant what you said, you always used to, 
you know," 

" And I do now, Tdrfese. Oh, how nice and warm 
this stove is to be sure. Mamma little knows that I am 
warming my feet at her fire. O, how I should like to see 
her!" 

'' Shall I go back, Miss Ina, and tell her you are here, 
and that you wish to see her ?" 
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" O no, pray do not. I have no business here, I know. 
She did read my letter then ?" 

" Yes." 

'^Did she say nothing about writing an answer? I 
should like just to see her handwriting once more." 

" No. She said nothing but that she had said once she 
would never see you again, and you should find that she 
can be as obstinate as yourself." 

" Poor mamma !" said Ina, and her eyes filled with 
tears. " And poor me," she added with a little laugh, 
for Ina had always mixed laughing and crying together, 
and at last she hardly knew one from the other. 

T^rfese was making some hot tea, and very soon pre- 
sented a cup with some sweet cakes which Ina used to 
be particularly fond of, to the wayward child, who eagerly 
took the proffered refreshment. 

"Thank you, T^rfese, I have not tasted anything so 
nice for a long time. You have not forgotten my old 
fancies, I see." 

" I have not forgotten anything. Miss Ina," and the 
old servant looked grave and sad. 

" O, if mamma only knew that I was drinking her tea ! 
Do you think you shall ever summon up courage to tell 
her, T^rfese?" 

"Never, Miss Ina, unless the countess lay on her 
deathbed. She is not one who will allow the least order 
to be contravened. Instant dismissal would be my fate 
though I have served so long and faithfully." 

" After all, it is rather amusing," said Ina, her sense of 
fun overcoming her fear 3 "I really wonder that I had 
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courage to come, — ^and now I have hardly courage to go 
away. I am afraid of meeting her ; she might see me 
out of the window." 

" No fear of that. The countess is deep in her papers. 
She is not pleased to-day, but I do not know what has 
gone wrong." 

"Tdrfese," said Ina, "did mamma furnish the great 
saloon with the cherry- coloured velvet after all ?" 

" Yes, Miss Ina." 

" It must look charming ; how I should like to see it. 
But what a sum it must have cost ! more than would 
keep Michael and me for six months." 

The old servant's eyes filled with tears. " Miss Ina, 
may I ask you one question without fear of offence ?" 

" Ask away, dear old T^rfese, I will tell you anything I 
know, — but don't ask me anything about arithmetic, or 
the tides, or latitude and longitude, or the points of the 
compass, or weights and measures, or what time the 
trains start, or anything of that kind, for I never could 
tell." 

" O no. Miss Ina, nothing of that sort. It is this, — 
don't be offended, — it is only for my own satisfaction, 
you know. Is the captain kind to you ?" 

" O, T^rfese, what a question I Of course he is, my 
own, my darling Michael ! he is quite perfect. Oh, how 
I wish mamma really knew him, — she could not help 
loving him 1 He is so much kinder to me than mamma 
ever was. Can you wonder at my liking him best ? O, 
dear T^r^se, could you not manage to come and see us 
in our own little home ?" 
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"My dear, how could I? You know I should be 
missed. And you are really happy ? I do hope with all 
my hesfrt you are, for the house seemed to have lost its 
light when you had gone." 

" Make your mind quite easy, dear old friend, I never 
amid be happier, unless indeed mamma would consent 
to see me before I go to Moscow, — Michael's regiment is 
going to Moscow, and I am going too.'' 

"'Twill be a long cold journey, and the winter is 
setting in early. I see the snow is beginning to fall a 
little now." 

"Yes, and my furs are beginning to wear a little 
shabby," said Ina. "We have to be very economical 
you know, — I shall not be able to have any new ones 
for two years. If mamma were only to see these, I 
dare say she would give me a new set, — she never 
could bear to see me with the least little rub on them ; 
but I suppose Michael's wife is not the same as Aer 
daughter." 

This was spoken with a slight tinge of bitterness, and 
Tdrfese, who never could bear to hear her mistress found 
fault with by any one, said quietly, 

" Dear Miss Ina, it is your own fault ; remember you 
were warned over and over again." 

" I know, I know, — don't you begin to scold, dear old 
Tdrfese. Tell me where the malachite vase the emperor 
gave mamma was put after all ? Don't you remember 
what a grand discussion there was about it ?" 

This was an old trick of Ina's, she was always a good 
hand at turning off a disagreeable subject. 
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"In the great anteroom next the saloon, near the 
three windows at the side ; it looks very well. I should 
like you to see it of all things !" 

" And why should I not ? I would tread on tip-toe, — 
do let me try, T^rfese, it would be such fun." 

T^r^se looked quite frightened. She knew that when 
once Inatook a thing into her little head, she never rested 
until she accomplished her purpose. It was only terror 
that prevented the headstrong young woman from forcing 
herself into her mother's presence, but the countess's 
look when thwarted was not a thing which could be 
lightly braved, or easily forgotten. 

" And would you defy your mother for such a trifle ?" 
said T^r^se. " Oh fie, Miss Ina, I am quite shocked at 
you I What good could you possibly get by it ?" 

"What good? Why, the greatest possible good. I 
should see my own rooms, to which I was born, and 
where I have every right to be, — I would gratify my 
curiosity, and I should please myself by thinking that 
mamma was just within earshot, and yet had not the 
slightest idea I was there. You said, I think, that she was 
busy writing ? I know exactly where, — ^just under my 
father's picture, at the table which has those nasty dol- 
phins turned tails upwards for legs, and in which I was 
always catching my dress, and getting a scolding for 
shaking it. I should like to open the doors very softly, 
and take a peep at her. I declare I will." 

" Miss Ina ! Miss Ina 1" cried the old servant in dis- 
may, " I shall lose my place if you are found out." 

" Nonsense, Tdrfese, I will take very good care I am 
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not found out Do not be afraid. I wonder whether I 
shall be as great a coward as you are, when I am as old ? 
When does one begin to lose one's courage — ^at thirty- 
five ? It does not become an officer's wife to be afraid 
of anything." 

" It does not become an officer's wife to go sneaking 
about on velvet carpets where she is neither invited nor 
expected," and T^rfese's tone was sharp, for thougtf she 
loved Ina with all her heart, she was now getting 
thoroughly frightened. 

The only answer Ina gave was a merry laugh, and as 
she stood up with flushing face, and eyes lit up with fun 
and mischief, she threw off her fur cloak, and darted 
outside the door. 

" Bless the child," said Tdrfese, " wilful as ever. Well, 
I have done my best, and she must take the con- 
sequences." 

Ina knew her way well. She was not afraid of meet- 
ing any of the servants, for with the exception of T^rfese 
and one or two of the old-fashioned sort, they were 
all new since she lefl, and she was fertile in resources 
and full of ready wit She threaded the long passages, 
and went across a large hall, and then into the great 
anteroom. 

She stood before the malachite vase, and then a host 
of old recollections came over her, and the poor little 
thing felt as if she were going to cry. But Ina never 
did things by halves, and as weeping on her part would 
probably have been a good howl, she choked it all 
down, and looked out of the window. There was the 
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garden in which she had so often played with Alexander, 
there was the fountain her dear father had so often set 
going for her amusement. She knew her mother was 
writing in the great room next door. Should she ven- 
ture? she longed to look at her once more, to see 
whether her hair was greyer, her cheek paler. Those 
folding doors used to open very easily, and the handle 
scarcely ever gave a sound. Should she try ? her hand 
was on the door, one turn did it. Ina peeped in, hold- 
ing her breath. 

The countess was sitting at that very table with the 
dolphin legs, candles were before her, and her head was 
bent down over some papers. Her hair was greyer, her 
cheek was paler, but she looked sterner than ever. Ina 
was fascinated, she could not take her eyes away from 
her mother's face. It looked so calm, so cold, so stately. 
Had one flush of feeling overspread it, had one look of 
kindness lighted up those steel-blue eyes, Ina felt she 
must have rushed into her arms : . but now she dared 
not. The countess went on examining her papers, and 
little thinking who was watching her. Had she looked 
lonely, sighed, drawn her chair nearer the stove, moved 
about or even been engaged in needlework, Ina might 
have ventured. But she looked so stern, so businesslike, 
so thoroughly engrossed, that Ina dared not. With a 
sigh she could not repress, Ina closed the door as gently 
as she had opened it, and then retraced her steps. 

The countess looked up with a start. " Some one 
spoke," she murmured to herself, " and the voice was like 
Ina's.** A slight red flush mounted to her forehead, she 
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put ha* hand to her heart. '' I was mistaken, the wind is 
rising to-night, and it is very cold." 

Ina drew her fiirs dose round her as she left the grand 
palace. " Poor mother," she said, " I wish she wanted 
some one to love her. I wish she wanted me. I wish 
she wanted me and . . Michael." 
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CHAPTER II. 



"dreadfully bored." 



nPHAT was Ina's last look. The regiment departed 
■^ for Moscow and the young officer and his wife 
went with it. Years passed away, but Ina had no com- 
munication with her mother. What the countess had 
once said was unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. The great empty looking palace was uncheered 
by the presence of the daughter who used to make every- 
thing so bright, and save for the society of the great 
people who flattered her, the old age of the countess was 
passed in solitude. At last death came and laid his icy 
hand upon her icy heart. Alexander and his warm- 
hearted Marie were there, T^rfese, the old servant, the only 
person who wept bitterly for her was there also, and on 
her shoulder the head of the stately lady rested as the 
soul passed away to the presence of its God. T^rfese 
bent over her to catch the last accents, and she always 
declared the last audible word was " Ina !" But no one 
else heard it, and even had the mother been able to ask 
for her slighted daughter, no one knew where Ina was. 
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It would be a mistake to say that Alexander and Marie 
mourned their mother with an inconsolable affliction. 
Her reign had always been more or less a reign of terror, 
and though Alexander had never presumed to raise his 
voice in opposition to her will, and had thereby escaped 
many an altercation, he had always felt oppressed by 
the weight of her grand stately aspirations and watchful 
guardianship. 

" My mother never seems to think that we can possibly 
be grown up," he used to say, " she never makes allow- 
ances for our opinions, nor supposes that we can have 
any but the traditional opinions of the family. It is very 
oppressive, Marie." 

But Marie always looked upon the bright side of things, 
and used to point out to her Alexander that the know- 
ledge of the maternal love ought fully to compensate for 
the supposed interference. 

" Think how sad it would be if you had no mother to 
be interested in you, Alexander ; I lost mine long ago, 
I wish she were here to interfere with me now," and 
Marie sighed at the recollection of childish naughtinesses 
and girlish neglects, but her own mother had been warm 
and enthusiastic like Marie herself, and she hardly realized 
the awe and terror in which she held her mother-in-law, 
until that imposing presence had departed. 

But poor T^rfese was miserable indeed, she was the only 
person to whom the countess unbent, the .only person 
who dared to hint that she was not always right. Besides, 
the severity of her lady's rule was such that she was 
scarcely a day off duty, and was apt to be summoned day 
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and night at all sorts of impracticable hours. Thus the 
occupation of her life was an engrossing one, and now 
this occupation was gone. Alexander and Marie con- 
tinued her in all the honours of a head servant's place, 
she was confidante, housekeeper, head arranger of every- 
thing, but nothing could subdue the melancholy of poor 
Tdr^se, she pined for her countess, and she pined for 
Miss Ina. 

" If they could only have had a few last words together," 
she would say to Marie, as she pursued the eternal topic, 
"if they could only have embraced each other once 
more, and if Miss Ina could only have closed her mo- 
ther's eyes." 

" Well, you could not help it, poor Tdrfese, I am sure 
you did all you could." 

" No, madame, I might have done more ; I might have 
talked to her more about Miss Ina, but since that dread- 
ful evening when Miss Ina went out into the snow — and 
how she looked back at me and kissed her hand — I never 
spoke of her to the countess, but what she drew her breath 
so hard and a red mark came upon her forehead, and 
then I dared say no more. Oh, how often I have wished 
that I had thrown the folding doors open, and boldly 
said. Here is your daughter, and if I die for it, I will 
tell you she is here ! But I was too timid I If I had only 
had more faith, and prayed to God before I let her in !" 

" Dear Tdrfese, you did it for the best," said Marie, who 
had heard this same lament about fifty times, and was 
beginning to look for it every evening as regularly as her 
cup of tea, " why should you think any more about it ? 

u 
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You could only do as you were told, and no responsibility 
lies upon you." 

" Oh ! poor pretty Miss Ina ! If I only could see her 
now or know where she is." 

" I only wish you could," replied Marie, " for it is the 
only thing in the world that makes my husband sad. If 
we could only all be re-united there would be scarcely 
anything in the world to wish for." T^rfese left the room 
with a heavy sigh, and Marie gave a heavy sigh also. 
" Yes," she said to herself, " there is one thing in the 
world to wish for — I should love to hear a pair of little 
feet patter on the stairs, I should love to hear a child's 
voice in the house." 

And then she rested her head upon her hands, and 
gave way to a reverie — z. dream in which she often in- 
dulged. A little boy, the very image of Alexander, with 
black hair and blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, and a sweet 
bright smile, was playing in the long cheerless corridor, 
and a fair-complexioned flaxen-haired little girl was shyly 
creeping down the stairs, and calling to '^ mamma" to 
help her. But the dream was soon over, and when 
Marie lifted up her head there were traces of tears on 
her cheeks. 

" It would have been so nice to have had something 
to amuse me whilst Alexander was on duty, and it would 
have been as pleasant for him to have had a son to bring up 
in his own bright fearless way as for me to have had a little 
daughter to pet and to amuse, but here this great old 
palace lies empty, and the cold voices of hired servants 
alone answer to my words. You dear stony-hearted old 
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thing/' she said, looking up at a portrait of the dead 
countess, a really magnificent portrait, giving all the ma- 
jesty and all the coldness, '^ how I wish I could be like 
you. You could have done very well without any one to 
love, what a pity you ever had any children ! Oh, no," 
she said, laughing heartily, '' then I should never have 
been married to my Alexander ! After all, Alexander 
is everything to me, and I am saved a world of trouble 
by not having anybody else to worry after ! but life is a 
little wearisome when he is away ! I can't be driving all 
day, nor walking all day. Some people like fidgeting 
after their housekeeping ; this seems very small to me, 
and Tdr^se does it infinitely better than I do. Others 
are very fond of reading ; but really the more one reads 
the more there is to read, and the more ignorant one 
feels. Some people delight in committing their thoughts 
to writing : I never have any thoughts worth putting 
down upon paper, and if I had I should hate writing ; it 
always sends the blood to my head, and gives me cold 
feet. Some people like painting : a pretty mess I should 
make of it, I should only spoil a nice piece of clean 
white paper, and use up some valtiable colours. Some 
people enjoy playing and singing : I have no voice, and 
unluckily I have such a very sensitive ear that I never can 
bear to hear myself practise, it is perfect torture to me I 
After all, I do not see that there is much to be done in 
life. Sledging is very good fun; and dancing is not 
bad. . , By-the-bye, that reminds me ; I have not seen 
my dress for the empress's ball to-morrow night. I told 
T6rfese not to worry me about it, but just to let the drpss- 
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maker have one of my other dresses to make it by, and 
to take care that it was lovely, gorgeous, fascinating! 
cream-coloured silk and rose-pink trimmings will suit me 
exactly." 

And moved by the thought of this little piece of ex- 
citement, Marie went up stairs humming a tune to her- 
self, which, in spite of her declaration that she had no 
voice, sounded sweet and fresh as the song of a bird. 
T^rfese was delighted to display the gorgeous robe, and 
the two fidgeted with the dress, and chattered over it, 
and consulted about the alterations until a good part of 
the aflemoon had passed away. 

" Is it not curious, T^rfese ? yesterday when it was so 
fine, and I was out, shoals of visitors came ; to-day when 
it is bad weather and I am at home and in low spirits 
nobody comes." 

"I suppose, madame, that the same weather which 
made you inclined to go out, made other people feel 
inclined to go out, and the same bad weather which 
keeps you in to-day also makes them feel inclined to stay 
at home." 

" A most wise and true remark, very dry and to the 
purpose, but not at all witty or original," and Marie 
yawned, for she was beginning to feel bored again. 

" You are not going to dine out to-day, madame ?" 

" No ; why do you ask ?" 

'* Because if so I should like to go out to the evening 
prayers. Father Ivan says we have all grown very slack 
of late, and I fancy myself I stand in need of the refresh- 
ment." 
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" Go by all means, Tdrfese, and remember me in your 
prayers. Pray that I may be as fond of church some 
day as your excellent self. I wonder why we are so dif- 
ferent in that matter, Tdrfese ; I do my duty, but it bores 
me dreadfully, whilst you enjoy it with all your heart." 

" The good God has made us all according to His 
will," replied Tdrfese humbly. "Perhaps madame has 
never known what it is to suffer. We learn to love 
prayer much when we have suffered much." 

" True, and I have never suffered, except from being 
bored j I always had whatever I wanted before I asked 
for it — except — except^some few things," and Marie 
sighed, and mused again. 

" Perhaps the good God wishes to teach madame by 
prosperity, and she will come to love prayer because she 
has so much to thank Him for. Father Ivan says that 
thanksgiving is the best prayer of all, and the most neg- 
lected," said T^rfese gently. 

" I never pass an hour without saying, Thank God," 
said Marie. " I am sure I ought to thank Him, for look 
at all the lovely things He has given me," and she gazed 
all round the sumptuous apartment. " But somehow I 
don't ^<f/ grateful, only dreadfully bored." 

" Perhaps madame would do better were she to put 
the thanksgiving into action," said T^rfese rather fear- 
fully. 

" I don't quite know what you mean, Tdrfese ; I really 
would go to church more, if you mean that, if we were 
allowed to sit down ; but the fatigue of standing so long 
is quite dreadful, and I dare not lean against a pillar. 
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for everybody looks at me as if I had committed some 
dreadful sin, and there is that horrid old Princess Demi- 
doff, who is all bone, and as hard as iron — ^nothing ever 
tires her, she stares me through and through, and I am 
convinced that were I to drop exhausted on the floor 
she would be quite pleased, and mentally contrast her 
glorious spirit of devotion with my weak attempts. Were 
I the greatest devotee in my generation I could never 
beat her, and for all that I know she is a very wicked old 
woman. Now, how do you account for this ?" 

T^rfese was too wise to enter into an argument, she 
only knew her own duty, and did it in a simple, straight- 
forward way, she did not trouble about other people's 
inconsistencies. So she went away laughing, and only 
thought how nice it would be if madame would let her 
fetch her great fur cloak, and wrap her up in it and then 
walk behind her to the great church with the copper gilt 
dome, which looked such a curious mixture of gold and 
green. "Madame would not be nearly so dull then, 
and the time would pass away very fast." 

But madame held a different opinion, and when T^rbse 
had departed she wandered through the great rooms and 
gazed on the beautiful china and pictures, and vases, 
with the same listless discontented air which she had 
worn during the early part of the afternoon. She walked 
into the large anteroom where poor Ina had taken the 
last look at her mother, and looked into the formal 
garden with the fountain on which her imknown and 
almost forgotten sister-in-law had gazed on that gloomy 
winter evening. And then she went, like Ina, towards 
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the great malachite vase, the imperial gift to her stately 
mother-in-law. " Great ugly, cold, uninviting thing," she 
said to it. " I suppose they call you magnificent So 
you are, and you remind me of my own life, all green 
and gold outside, within all full of emptiness." And she 
opened the great folding doors with a creak which 
startled her in her solitude, and sitting down at the table 
so much disliked by Ina, rested her head on her hands 
and again fell into a reverie. Long, long she mused 
without an idea of how long a time had passed away, 
when she was roused by the opening of a door. She 
lifted up her head to see a fairy vision. A little boy was 
in the room, his cheeks blushing with surprise, his eyes 
were very blue and his hair was very black ; he looked 
like a little Alexander. But this was not all. He held 
by the hand one of the sweetest little girls Marie had 
ever seen, with fair complexion and golden hair. They 
seemed half afraid to come forward, but Marie held out 
her arms, for she thought it was a beautiful dream. They 
walked up to her, and each took one of her hands in 
their own little soft hands. Who were they ? and why 
did they come ? 






CHAPTER III. 

HUNGER AND WEARINESS. 

T N a dark little house in one of the poorest quarters of 
S. Petersburg, and yet not far from the great church 
with the gilt dome so well loved by T^r^se, two little 
children watched by a mother's bedside. They lived all 
alone in that small dull dark house, for their mother was 
too poor to have a servant, and she knew none of the 
neighbours, neither did she wish to know them. She was 
the wife of an officer engaged in the war against the 
Turks, and now worn down by poverty and loneliness, 
she had parted by degrees with all her possessions, and 
hidden herself and her two children in the tiniest shelter 
she could procure. She had bravely fought against 
depression and despair; she had attended to the two 
bright little companions of her days of trouble with the 
most devoted care of which a mother is capable, but now, 
alas ! the darkness had closed in, and the waves of afflic- 
tion had gone over her head. 

The bright handsome boy stood with his arm round 
his sister's neck. He was a lovely boy, with deep blue 
eyes looking so kind and so true, and curling black hair 
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in such a wild confusion, an artist would not for the 
world have allowed it to be combed smooth ; and his 
sister was beautiful too with a different kind of beauty, 
the fairness of a wax complexion, the loveliness of flowing 
floss-silk hair. They were so different, no one would ever 
at first sight have taken them for brother and sister, and 
yet on a nearer look, the shape of the features was the 
same ; there was the same long straight nose, the same 
sweetly smiling mouth, the same broad white forehead, 
only the colouring was different The pale beams of the 
morning sun were struggling into the room, and lit up a 
pale figure lying motionless upon the small pallet bed. 
The children were watching their mother and wondering 
why she did not get up. 

" Mamma is generally up first," said the little girl, " I 
wondered she did not come, and then I thought I must 
get up because she might be ill, she was so tired last 
night, but she is fast asleep now," and she lowered her 
tones as if she feared to wake her. 

The motionless figure they were watching was indeed 
a beautiful one. It was that of a woman gently bom and 
gently nurtured, but worn out by suffering and anxiety. 
The fair hair curled softly by the waxen-looking temples, 
the forehead, though so young, bore a few well marked 
lines, and there were lines too round the sweet mouth, 
lines which ought never to have been near the mouth of 
one so gentle and so fragile. The eyes were shut, and not 
a sound, not a movement betrayed that the mother of the 
children was alive. 

" Hush ! don't talk so loud," said the boy, " you will 
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awake her." They stood motionless, afraid to move, 
but at last nature would assert herself, and the little girl 
could not help saying, 

" Oy Alex, I am so hungry ! I wonder when mamma 
will awake." 

" Don't disturb her, Ina, we ought to be so glad she is 
asleep." 

Alas ! poor children ! 

'* But it would not wake her if we were to have some 
breakfast." 

" Hush, Ina, do you not know that we ought never to 
eat until we have said our prayers ?" 

" Have you said yours, Alex?" 

"No, don't you know that we always sdy them to 
mamma?" 

" Well, shall we say them now, and then we can have 
our breakfast perhaps without awaking her ?" 

Alexander scarcely thought that it was right to look 
upon prayers as merely a preparation for breakfast, but 
in the dignity of his seniority he decided that Ina was too 
yoimg to argue with, and motioned his little sister to 
kneel down with him close to their mother's bed before a 
beautifiil picture which was one of the very few things 
which had not been sold to buy bread. It was a picture 
of the Madonna, one of those beautiful icons painted in 
the monastery of Troitska, and represented the Blessed 
Virgin bearing the Holy Child in her arms. 

They valued the little painting more and more every 
day, for their father had given it to their mother, be- 
fore he went to the war, and in his honest simplicity 
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Michael had bidden his wife keep a good heart and 
never lose courage, but when she was hard pressed she 
was to look at this picture, and remember how the good 
CrOD never forsakes those who trust in Him. And so 
Alexander and Ina knelt down before the picture they 
loved, and said their morning prayers aloud together, and 
no idea of idolatry entered into their minds, for the picture 
only spoke to them of the great love of the Holy Child, 
as He sat there on His Mother's knee, all dressed in 
white with His little hand outstretched to bless the world. 

" And now," said Ina, " go and see what you can find, 
for mother will not wake, and her hand is so cold. I will 
put another quilt over her, here is one, help me first to 
pull it." 

And so the children put another quilt upon the bed, 
and covered their mother up as well as they could. 

" Dear mother, she looks very pale, she is very cold, 
take care not to wake her." They spoke in whispers, and 
little Ina remained to watch, whilst Alexander went to 
forage and find out what there was for breakfast. 

" Make haste, Alex, for I am very hungry," said the 
small sister. 

" Don't hurry me, Ina dear, I must put mother's break- 
fast first in case she should wake soon ; she will be so 
pleased to find it ready, and all the trouble of getting it 
over." 

Rich people's children are generally very helpless, but 
the children of the poor are obliged to help themselves. 
Alexander had long learnt to be useful and handy, tiny 
little fellow as he was, and it was not very long before he 
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returned — ^bearing a little tray and on the tray a small 
tea-pot with just two cups of tea in it, and a little plate 
with one small cake of bread. 

" Oh, Alex, is this all you have brought ? O, what a 
tiny breakfast ! I could eat six of these little loaves. Go 
and get some more." 

" This is not for us at all," said Alexander, shaking his 
head. " It is for mamma." 

" And what have you got for us ?" 

" Nothing, Ina, nothing. There is nothing to be found 
The cupboard is quite empty. There is no meat, there 
is no butter, and no sugar, there is no more bread, 
nothing but just a very little tea and this tiny cake." 

" Oh, Alex, what are we to do ? I am so hungry." 

" So am I. But we cannot eat if there is nothing 
for us." 

"Perhaps," said Ina, "this is why mamma went to 
sleep so sound. She knew that there was no breakfast 
and so thought it was of no use to wake up." 

" Do you remember," said Alex, " how she looked at 
us last night and said, My poor children? Do you 
think she knew we should have no breakfast this 
morning ?" 

" Let me go and look, Alex, let me go and look. We 
had plum cake a little while ago, there may be just a little 
wee bit left." Poor Ina ! it was more than a fortnight 
ago, but plum cake leaves a deep mark in the minds of 
little children. 

Alex shook his head, but Ina was out of the room in a 
moment and diligently employed in seeking for some poor 
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remains of bygone repasts. She was not more successful 
than her brother had been, and soon returned, looking 
wistful and disappointed. 

" Nothing there, Alex, nothing at all," she whispered. 

" I told you so," answered her brother. 

^' Don't you think mamma would like us to have a little 
of Aerteai and a little of Aer bread ?" said Ina, in a coaxing 
way. 

*' No, we must not touch it," said Alexander, resolutely. 
"It would be dreadful for her to wake up and find 
nothing." 

" But what are we to do, Alex ?" 

" Catch a mouse by his tail and eat him." 

" Oh, how cruel of you to laugh when I am so 
hungry." 

" I am hungry too." 

" I dare say, but I am sure you cannot be near so 
hungry as I am, or you could not laugh." 

" I am not laughing at you, Ina, I really am very sorry 
for you." 

" So it seems," said Ina, pouting. " If mamma cannot 
wake, and take her breakfast herself, I don't see why we 
should not have it, and I think it very unkind of you to 
make such a fuss. Mamma ought not to have gone to 
sleep without seeing first that there was something in 
the cupboard." 

" Oh, Ina !" said Alexander, his eyes opening wide in 
amazement at the idea of his mother being found fault 
with. But Ina was ashamed of herself in a moment. 

" I did not mean to be cross," she said half crying. 
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" but tl^e tea is all getting cold and the bread does look 
so nice." 

She made a kind of dart at the provisions, but Alex 
caught her and playfully putting his arm round her neck 
held her tight in order to prevent such another attempt 
She blushed and hid her face on his shoulder. 

Alexander pointed to the picture. " Ina ! Ina ! does He 
look as if He could have stolen His mother's breakfast?" 

Ina sobbed quietly. '' But we shall be weak and die 
if we have no food." 

" Ina, do you remember how mamma told us that He 
went without food once for forty days ? perhaps He will 
make us strong, able to go without food for forty days ; 
and at the end of the forty da3rs His Father sent some 
angels and they brought Him some dinner in the wilder- 



ness." 



" Oh, how nice," said Ina, " to have dinner out of doors, 
with angels to wait upon Him ; but no angels will come 
here, and we are quite shut up in this little house." 

"What I meant was, that perhaps He will send us 
somebody to help us." 

" Then we had better go and ask somebody to come." 

This practical way of looking at things did not at all 
approve itself to her brother's mind. 

" No, Ina ; don't you remember mamma always sa)rs 
we are never to ask anybody for an5rthing ; that we are 
to depend on ourselves and the Lord Jesus Christ 
only ?" 

Ina had no precise recollection of the instruction 
alluded to. 
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" Never mind, never mind," said Alexander, " it will 
be all right when mother wakes up. I never knew her 
sleep so long before. What shall we do next, Ina? do 
you think you could get your lessons ready ?" 

" Can't do lessons without any breakfast," said Ina. 

Alexander acknowledged that there was some sense in 
this, and he tried to make Ina happy with one of the 
childish games they both knew. But the want of food 
made poor Ina sleepy and inert, and even Alexander felt 
that it was difficult to keep his attention sufficiently alive. 
The morning wore away sadly. Dinner-time came, but 
there was no dinner. They both searched over the little 
house again, half in hopes that some angel or perhaps a 
good feiry, or perhaps Saint Nicholas himself, — ^for their 
ideas were rather confused as to the person who was to 
help them, — might have called on his way somewhere else 
and popped something into the kitchen for dinner. But 
they found nothing. 

" Everybody seems to have forgotten us," said Alex- 
ander. 

" It is getting very cold," said poor Ina. 

" Never mind, dear, it will be all right when mother 
wakes up," said Alexander. 

" Her waking up won't put an)rthing into the kitchen," 
said Ina. 

Alexander did not see the force of this argument. He 
had only got the idea firmly fixed in his mind that it 
would be all right when his mother woke up, and he re- 
peated it with sharpness and decision. 

" Then wake her," said Ina, decidedly. 
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" Oh, Ina, I wouldn't for the world." 

" But mamma said we were never to waste our time, 
and she would not like to sleep all day as well as all 
night." 

" Mamma may do as she likes," said Alexander. " She 
is quite certain never to do wrong." 

" Of course she is, but she might do wrong by acci- 
dent She does not know that she is sleeping away the 
whole day." 

Perhaps hunger and long waiting had made the little 
brother irritable; at any rate he answered rather 
sharply, 

" Whatever you say, Ina, I won't have you say that 
mamma has done anything wrong, and whatever you do, 
I won't have you touch her breakfast" 

Ina began to cry quietly, for she had been so used to 
be petted by her mother, that she did not understand 
the least contradiction, and she thought Alexander very 
unkind. Alexander repented, and in a moment put his 
little arm round his sister's neck. 

" Darling, darling, I did not mean to tease you. You 
know I would cut my ears off for you to eat if you could 
eat them, but they would not be nice. Please do not 
cry, you will wake dear mamma ; if she sleeps till to- 
morrow it will do her good." 

Ina began to laugh at the notion of eating her brother's 
ears, and for a moment the cloud passed away, but in a 
little while it came again, and she said, 

" Oh, Alex, if mamma does sleep till to-morrow how 
hungry we shall be." 
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The little brother, aware that he had touched a wrong 
chord, was puzzled how to answer this, and to while away 
the time he proposed that they should go to the stove in 
the kitchen, and warm the tea-pot in order that their 
mother should have her tea hot when she woke. It was 
Alexander's work in the morning to replenish the stove, 
and this had been done as usual, though alas 1 there was 
nothing to cook. Ina welcomed the suggestion, and the 
two children made their poor mother's breakfast nice 
and hot ; Ina saying the while, '' It is nice to smell the 
tea, and pleasant to warm one's hands on the tea-pot, 
even though one may not taste what is inside it" And 
so they brought it all back to their mother's bedside, 
and even Ina felt refreshed and cheered by the unselfish 
action. Hunger and cold often pass away when work 
for others has to be done. The glow of the kind little 
deed lasted some time, but nature soon began to re- 
assert herself. 

" I wonder if the woman next door would give us 
some coffee or some milk ? Do you think it would be 
wrong to ask her ? / would not mind asking," said Ina, 
shyly. 

'' I am sure it would be wrong, Ina. Mamma told us 
we were never to depend upon anybody but ourselves 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and she said one day she 
would rather die than ask charity." 

'^ I don't think she ever felt as hungiy as I do," said 
Ina, mournfully. 

"I don't know," said Alex, thoughtfully; "I think 
she gave you her last bit of bread one day. I remember 

X 
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SO well her taking it off her own plate because you said 
you had not enough, and I thought she looked so sad 
the whole morning alter. That was the same day that 
she felt so faint and had to go and lie down." 

" Poor mamma ! I wish I had not taken it. Alex, I 
feel veiy sleepy. Do you think it would be wrong of 
me to lie down here by the side of mamma ? I would 
take great care not to wake her, and I won't touch her 
break&st" 

Alexander helped his little sister to get up on his 
mother's bed, and laid her down to rest by the cold 
form which had lost all sense of suffering. In a moment 
little Ina was asleep. Alex watched his sister for some 
time, and even he, boy as he was, and not apt to think 
deeply nor to draw comparisons, could not help being 
fascinated by the wonderful beauty of the two beings he 
loved best as they lay there, so exactly alike and yet 
so curiously different, both lovely, but one the very 
picture of exuberant health, and life, and warmth, the 
other white, motionless, thin, and bearing the marks oi 
privation, which only long suffering can give. But Alex- 
ander did not know this, and thought they looked so 
different because one was grown up, and the other a 
Uttle child. 

" Both fast asleep," he thought. " It is getting very 
lonely. It did not seem so bad when I had Ina to play 
with. I have no one to speak to now. Oh yes, I have, 
mamma has often said that the Lord Jesus could always 
hear what we say. I will ask Him for some bread for 
poor little sister." And so he knelt down before the 
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picture of the Madonna, and addressing the Little 
Child in her arms, he said softly, '* Please, dear Lord 
Jesus Christ, send me five kopecks to buy little sister 
some bread." And then he got up, and with the un- 
questioning faith of childhood, he went to the window 
and watched, for he had not the slightest doubt but that 
his request would be granted. 

But nobody came. Once or twice he saw a kind face 
amongst the passers by, and he thought that the Blessed 
Saviour had sent somebody to help him in his affliction, 
and his heart bounded with delight; but the stream of 
human beings passed on as usual, and no one knew any- 
thing about the sorrow and privation that was going on 
in that little dark house. Many would have been so 
glad to help if they had only known how much help was 
wanted, for God's dear servants are everywhere, and 
many kind hearts grieve because they do not know what 
to do with all the kindness which is brimming up within 
them. But Alexander still watched, and he heard no 
sound within the house but the ticking of the clock and 
the breathing of poor little Ina, who had gone to sleep 
from sheer exhaustion. Once a gentleman with a broad 
rosy face and happy smile looked up at the window, and 
Alexander thought, " O, how glad I am, the good God has 
sent a messenger to help us at last !'' But the gentleman 
had only been attracted by the sweet face of the lonely 
boy, and said to himself, "What a handsome young fel- 
low, and what lovely blue eyes ! I wish it had pleased 
Heaven to send me such a son,'' and then he passed on 
without another thought, for he was of a cheerful dispo- 
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sition, and not given to vain wishes and lamentations. 
And in a little while Alexander saw two pretty young 
ladies in white come daintily along the street, resting on 
the points of their toes as if they had just flown down 
fiK)m heaven, and then he thought with a thrill of joy, 
" Oh, here are the angels who spread the table in the 
wilderness after the iz&X. of forty days ! I will run and 
open the door for them." But the young ladies only 
looked at the window and smiled, and Alexander thought 
they could not be angels because they had no wings. 
They had remarked him certainly, and thought him a 
very pretty boy, and uncommonly like their young cousin 
Stephen, who was supposed to be a kind of pro(%)r, and 
who was finishing his course at the college. But Alex- 
ander continued watching, and never lost faith for one 
instant At last a tall stout figure, very broad across the 
shoulders, and wearing a blue military cloak, came in 
sight ; it was as much as he could do to stifle down a cry 
of delight, for he thought it must be his &ther, — ^the 
noble father, the heroic father of whom he had heard so 
much, and seen so little. ^' Oh, the good God has sent 
him home from the wars to help us in this our need !'' 
and a flush rose to his little temples as he strained his 
eyes to see still further in hope and fear. But no — ^the 
figure came dose to the window, and Alex knew at once 
that it could not be his glorious father. A red swoUen 
sottish face looked up, and with a tipsy kind of wink the 
officer shook his cane at the breathless excited boy. 
" What a shame for him to wear the emperor's coat ! 
horrid fellow ! and to think that I should have mistaken 
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him for one moment for my &ther. Never mind, it will 
be all right when father comes home." And so the brave 
boy turned to look again at his little sister. 

'' It will be all right when mother wakes up, and father 
comes home, — ^and God may send him home any mo- 
ment to take care of usT' And Alexander whistled 
softly to himself to cheer himself up, but his hopes were 
sinking low. He too was beginning to fed very hungry, 
and yet not exactly hungiy, but physically low and 
weary. The thought of his strong brave father came to 
cheer him up. '' What he must have had to bear in this 
campaign !" he said. '^ How delightful it will be when 
he comes home and tells us all his adventures." 

Alas ! how little the poor boy knew about the awful 
truth which had been the last bitter drop in his mother's 
cup of sorrow, — namely, that his father had been returned 
''missing" after the last great battle. Every one in 
Russia knows what '' missing" amongst the Turks must 
be, — a lingering death instead of a quick one. The 
letter was open, close to the bed on which his poor 
mother was lying. But Alexander knew nothing of all 
this, and looked forward with the blessed hope of child- 
hood, the only sure and certain hope besides that of 
saintliness. 

"Nobody comes!" said Alexander. "What shall I 
do ? what is to be done next? I know father will come 
home some day, and I know mother will wake up to- 
morrow, — but suppose Ina dies of hunger in the mean 
time, — ^forty days? forty days alive in the wilderness. 
He did not die. I wonder whether anybody else ever 
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kept alive so long without any food. I never heard of it 
I wonder whether mother knows." But mother was still 
fast asleep. 

At last the boy could stand it no longer. He went to 
his little sister and stood beside her. " Ina, Ina, wake 
up," and he shook her. " Ina, Ina, I have something to 
ask you,'' and he shook her again. 

Ina moved uneasily and moaned. At last she looked 
up sleepily and muttered, "Is breakfast ready?" 

Alexander almost laughed. " Ina, Ina, what do peo- 
ple do when they speak to people, and people don't 
attend to them?" 

"Write to them, I suppose," said Ina, rubbing her 
sleepy eyes, and then she turned round and went to sleep 
again. 

Here was an idea ! just the very thing Alexander 
wanted. He remembered now all about it. Why had 
he not thought of it before instead of wasting so much 
time ? "I dare say He had enough to do without listen- 
ing to me. I dare say He did not hear my voice 
amongst the great crowd of voices, — and I only spoke in 
a whisper for fear of waking poor mamma : it was all my 
fault ailer all. I must have known that He is always 
sure to be right" O happy faith of the innocent heart, 
ready to blame itself, rather than the loved One, ever 
trusted, ever adored ! 

Alexander remembered once standing in a crowd out- 
side the emperor's palace, and as the emperor came out 
surrounded by his guards, a poor woman rushed to him 
with a petition, and the emperor smiled so kindly, and 
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told one of his officers to take care of it, and the poor 
woman went away quite happy. And then Alexander 
asked his mother why the poor woman wrote it all down, 
instead of saying what she wanted, and his mother said, 
'* Because words spoken fly away, but words written re- 
main, and the emperor has not time to attend to everybody 
at once." And Alexander remembered hearing, he could 
not tell how, but his mother found it out somehow, that 
the poor woman's petition had been carefully attended 
to, and granted ten-fold more than she had asked. " I 
was in too great a hurry," the boy said, " I will write out 
what I want carefully, and the good Lord will attend 
when He has time." 

He went to his mother's writing-desk, but could not 
bear touching her possessions without leave. '' Oh, I am 
sure she will not mind as it is for Ina," said he, so he 
pulled out a sheet of paper very carefiilly. It was the 
last. " Dear me," he thought, " we seem to have come 
to the last of everything." There were a few drops of 
ink in an inkstand close by and most fortunately a pen 
handy, so down he sat with no one to rule his lines or 
to guide his hand when it trembled. Holding the pen 
with a tremendous grasp, and much more as if it were a 
fork than a pen, he wrote with infinite care and pains 
these words : 

'' Please, dear Lord Jesus Christ, do send me five 
kopecks to buy little sister some bread." The letter was 
not signed nor any direction given as to where the 
kopecks were to be sent, but Alexander felt quite sure 
that the dear Lord knew all about it, and would do as 
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he prayed Him, could he only be so fortunate as to 
succeed in catching His attention. And then he folded it 
up carefully, and wrote on the outside, " To the Lord 
Jesus, in Heaven." And there he stood with it in his 
hand. He was rather pleased with his performance, it 
really was much better written than many a copy he had 
half broken his heart over. " Those were of no use," 
thought he, " now this is meant to be of real use," and 
the heroic effort of trying to do something which might 
bring matters to a crisis made him feel ten times greater 
in his own estimation. But he was puzzled. The deed 
was done, the letter was written, the evening was drawing 
near, but how was he to get the letter taken to its desti- 
nation ? He had some faint idea that earthly post offices 
and earthly letter-carriers could give him very little help 
in the matter. '^ O dear, if those angels had only been 
so good as to come ! perhaps they will now," and he 
looked out of the window again, but no, all was more 
hopeless than before. Suddenly the church bells rang 
out, and a thriU of joy shot through the boy's heart. 
" How stupid of me not to think of it before, there is a 
box outside the church door, I will run and put this letter 
in it ; once there, the church will be sure to find some way 
of sending it to Heaven." And giving one more look to 
his mother's motionless form, and pressing a kiss on his 
little sister's forehead, he opened the door as softly as he 
could, and was soon running as fast as the wind down 
the street. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REST IN THE CHURCH. 

nPHE bdls were ringing for evening prayers, and Fa- 
^ ther Ivan was standing near his church door watch- 
ing the gay world as it rushed madly on its chase after 
pleasure, and moralising as good men often do upon the 
curious difference in the fate of mortals. 

'^ Here are all these people without one serious thought, 
rushing by the' church and giving no heed to the bells, 
and no pains to the care of their souls. If my church, 
my beloved church were in flames, they would give no- 
thing to build it up again, whilst the &ilure of an invita- 
tion to the Palace Ball would make them weep their 
hearts out. What babies men are, what fools and what 
dolts, to give all their care to the world they must leave 
so soon, and to neglect the world to come, in which they 
must abide for ever ! Where will their horses be then, 
and their bells and their harness, their carriages, their 
sledges, their furs, and their jewels, their political in- 
trigues, their presentations at court?" 

Dear Father Ivan, the poor world is very silly, but not 
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quite so silly as you think, for many a warm religious heart 
beats under a rich ixxt coat, and many a young beauty in 
those luxurious carriages is longing for some noble way of 
emplo3ring life, and only waiting for an opportunity, or 
perhaps for example or instruction, and I could tell you 
deeds of devotion and heroism which have been done by 
those laughing officers who have ridden by all resplendent 
in green and gold uniforms, deeds done without a thought 
of anything but duty, deeds done all unconsciously, but 
none the less full of self-sacrifice. That old man too, 
with the long white beard, who looked into the church 
and seemed as if he was going to remain there, but who 
hastily left it, do not frown at him. Father Ivan, he would 
stay if he could, but it would make him late, very late 
home, and his little lame granddaughter is longing to see 
him before she is settled for the night. Those young men 
too with pale faces who passed by you just now, they are 
reading very hard for an examination, and the world 
grows harder and harder upon the young every day, and 
is heaping books upon their heads until their poor brains 
will be unable to move ; those young men could not spare 
half an hour as they are hurrying home to their evening 
studies. They are not all fools. Father Ivan, and the 
world is very hard upon them, do not you be hard upon 
them too, but thank God, not that you are not as o&er 
men are, but because He has given you of His great 
grace the intense happiness of finding His worship to be 
the joy of your life. And if they, Father Ivan, have their 
playthings, have not you yours ? Your playthings are not 
horses and carriages, nor orders and stars, nor furs and 
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jewels, but do you not love your old leather books as if 
they were human beings, and have you not the very best 
collection of icons in all the great city ? and blessings on 
you, Father Ivan, for setting your affections upon such wise 
things, and such beautiful things, but remember, you are 
to set your affections upon things above, and not on 
things on earth, and when you come to die you will not 
be able to take one of those curious old books with you 
nor one of those gorgeously framed icons, but there will 
be a great sale perhaps, and afterwards people will speak 
no more of learned Father Ivan's curiosities, but say, 
" Poor old fellow, he was very fond of them." 

But Father Ivan at present has no intention of giving 
them a chance of saying so, for he stands there firm and 
massive in the prime of life with his long black hair 
streaming over his shoulders, and his broad heavy fore- 
head looking the very picture of quiet power. At length 
the time for moralising is over, and the outside of the 
church must be left for the duties of the inside; but 
before he turns to pass under the great doorway, his 
attention is attracted by a fine graceful little lad running 
up to the entrance with a letter in his hand. The boy 
paused and looked about rather puzzled, and perhaps 
somewhat overawed at seeing the priest of the church. 
Something in his frank bearing, his bright blue eyes, his 
confiding expression struck Father Ivan with a great joy, 
and looking on him he felt as Jonathan did to David, he 
loved him. " My little fellow," he said in his rich deep 
mellow voice, that voice which had roused so many to 
repentance, and which now became unspeakably tender. 
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" for whom are you looking, and what are you gomg to do 
with that letter?" 

^' I am looking for the box, Reverend Father. I have 
a letter directed to a long way off, and I am going to put 
it in the church box." 

" May I see it ?" asked the good priest, stretching out 
his hand for it. " Perhaps I may be able to help you." 

'* Most willingly, sir," and the boy gave it to him with 
a respectful bow. 

Father Ivan read the address. He could hardly help 
smiling, but saw from the anxious serious dace of the 
writer that it was no profane joke, but a real earnest 
petition. "Would you mind my seeing the inside?" he 
asked. 

Alexander gave a joyful assent, and breaking the letter 
open, handed it to the priest, for with the simplicity and 
good faith of a Christian child he believed that the 
priests of God were the best friends of the children of 
God, and the safest confidants about the things of 
God. 

Father Ivan read the letter in the large careful tremulous 
childlike handwriting, and his eyes filled with tears. He 
took the boy's hand in his own and pressing it warmly, 
said, " Are you in a hurry, my boy, or will you come with 
me into the sacristy?" 

" I will come with you," answered the boy, looking up 
into his face with that sweet confiding manner of his. 
** Litde Ina is fast asleep, and I do not think mamma 
will wake up until to-morrow morning." 

They went into the sacristy together, and there in a 
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few minutes Father Ivan extracted from Alexander his 
sad little history. It was the more affecting, because the 
child seemed to have no idea that he was acting a self- 
sacrificing part, and took his sufferings quite as a matter 
of course. ''Mamma and little Ina'' were the only 
people who seemed to him worthy of care and sympathy. 
It was with difficulty Father Ivan found out that the 
lad had eaten nothing since the night before. Wine and 
bread were soon set before him. " All we have here," 
said the good father; "if you had come in the morning 
I could have given you some hot coffee ; our coffee is 
excellent, and we are glad of it after the early service." 

''Thank you, sir, but I would rather not eat, imtil 
mamma and little Ina have had something." 

" But, my dear boy, it will not make their sufferings 
less, that you should fast longer ; just a mouthful now, and 
a little of this wine." 

"Indeed, indeed, sir, I would rather not," said the 
boy ; " I would not have come out had I thought any- 
body would make me eat before they did ; I could not bear 
to be out feasting whilst they are famishing." 

Father Ivan almost laughed at the idea of his poor 
little refreshments being called "feasting." 

Alexander looked up at him almost reproachfully. He 
did not think the good father would have smiled at his 
remark. "My letter, O sir, my letter," he exclaimed, 
remembering that it had not been put in the box. 

" I have your letter quite safe," said Father Ivan, and 
this time he looked very grave^ " do not be afraid, I will 
deliver it myself." 
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Alexander doubted not ; he gave a great sigh of relief 
and followed the priest into the church. By this time it 
was tolerably well filled, and Father Ivan showed Alex- 
ander where he was to stand. The prayers and the sweet 
chanting unaccompanied by any organ or other instru- 
ment were very soothing to little Alexander, and he felt, 
he knew not why, that he had got into a calm resting 
place. There was a dreamy feeling about the place, and 
a smell of incense which was very delightful, but rather 
overpowering to the child after his fatigue and long ^t, 
and he nearly yielded to his inclination by sinking down 
upon the pavement, and going fast asleep with his head 
against a stone pillar. But the stem determination to 
do what was right saved him, and he stood bolt up- 
right with the rest except when kneeling on the pave- 
ment. 

Afler service Father Ivan lifted his hand and begged 
the congregation to remain. " My children," he said, " I 
have something to relate to you ; something that may 
well make us all ashamed of the weakness of our trust in 
God. None of us need be ashamed of rejoicing in the 
heroism of a child, for has not our Lord Himself held little 
children up to our imitation ? It is of the faith of a child 
I would speak. You all profess faith in the goodness of 
God, and yet many of you cannot trust Him for a single 
day : you say you are His children and yet you do not 
look upon Him as a Father. It is not of you, my friends, 
alone that I speak, I am ashamed myself when I think of 
the difference between my faith and the faith of a child. 
One example is better than a thousand sermons. Let me 
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ask you to listen and help. An officer of the emperor's 
army has, whilst gallantly fighting in the cause of holy 
Russia, left his wife and two children in this city. They have 
struggled with adversity for months, and their house is now 
empty, no food have they tasted since yesterday. The 
mother and her little daughter are sleeping with hunger and 
cold, the young son, brave and stanch as his father, has 
watched them all day with unceasing devotion. With 
faith he prayed to God to relieve them from their suffer- 
ing, but the answer was delayed a few hours, and a few 
hours is a lifetime to a child. At last he took pen and 
paper and wrote his earnest petition for bread, and direct- 
ing it to our all-merciful Saviour he brought it to the 
church door where I took it out of his hand. My faith 
has been put to shame by the faith of a child, and is it 
not the same with you all ? Have you ever carried your 
faith into action as this child has done. Have you 
ever trusted God so entirely ? O Christians, give alms, 
and be the happy instruments of your Lord's answer to 
this innocent prayer, and think yourselves honoured in 
honouring the faith of this child, the faith of young 
Alexander Stevanoff." 

There was a murmur of admiration and wonder through 
the church, and promptly the alms were collected and 
generously the appeal was responded to. 

Alexander could hardly believe his ears ! that he should 
be praised ! and in a church too ! He heard the money 
chink as it was collected in all parts of the church, and 
this money was being collected for his mother and little 
Ina ! " O how good God is !" he thought. " He is 
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sending me much more than five kopecks! How 
the money jingles, and what nice white bread mamma 
and Ina shall have ! How quickly my letter is an- 
swered." 

A second time the good priest beckoned Alexander 
into the sacristy. He poured out the money on the table. 
" Two hundred roubles, my dear little fellow," said Father 
Ivan. '' I hope you are pleased with the answer to your 
letter !" 

"O, dear Father!" said Alexander, "how good 
God is !" 

" The longer you live, my boy, the more you will be 
convinced of that ! but tell me, are you surprised at the 
answer to your letter ?" 

" O no, sir, I knew I should have one, but I never ex- 
pected more than five kopecks, and I never expected the 
answer to come so quickly !" 

" Well, you see, dear boy, that whilst we are still asking 
He answers us, and when we ask for little He gives much, 
and when we ask for five kopecks He gives us two hun- 
dred roubles. Keep your beautiful ^th all your life and 
never let any one tempt you to disbelieve the lessons your 
mother has taught you. But you will never be able to 
carry this money all through the streets by yourself : I 
will come with you, and see your mother, and tell her how 
abundantly your prayer has been answered." 

The lad looked up gratefully. This was just what he 
had been wishing, but did not like to ask. He was long- 
ing to introduce the good priest to his mother — ^that 
mother who bore her affliction so patiently, who would 
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not allow any one to be asked to help her. Just at that 
moment a knock was heard at the door. Father Ivan 
opened it and a tall kind-looking elderly woman rushed 
forward and to his intense surprise folded Alexander in 
her arms and pressed him to her heart. 

" Tdrfese ! T&fese 1" said the good priest " What is 
the matter? have you found a long lost child ?*' 

"O, Father, pray pardon me," said T^rfese, sobbing 
and again. " I cannot help it My dear child's son ! 
my darling Miss Ina ! How like you are to her, my 
dear young gentleman. Oh, Father Ivan ! to think of 
your saying that name out in church 1 to think of your 
making a collection for my darling ! to think of your 
knowing all about her when I could not trace her 1 Tell 
me, where is she ? what has become of her, and why, oh, 
why has she been in such distress without letting her 
owh T^rbse know it ? the one that nursed her and loved 
her for so many years ! the one that would have laid 
down her life for her ! Oh, Father Ivan ! Father Ivan ! 
why did you not let me know it before ?" 

Father Ivan was almost overcome by the torrent of 
eloquence which poured forth from the lips of the affec- 
tionate old servant, and it took some time to explain to 
her that he had nothing whatever to do with the sad ad- 
ventures of the unfortunate lady. As for Alexander, he 
was sorely puzzled. T^r^se spoke so fast that he did 
not catch all she said, but she called his mother a 
darling, and kissed him repeatedly. He put his little 
soft hand in hers, and said softly, ''Are you grand- 
mamma ?'' 
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" Oh no, my darling, I am your grandmamma's most 
attached servant, but she has gone to rest long ago. She 
was a noble lady, and would have loved you right well, 
but she lost sight of your mother before you were bom. 
Alas ! alas ! if we could only recall the years that are 
gone, and live them over again ! Alas ! alas ! if hard 
hearts could only be made soft, and all mistakes cleared 
up, what a blessed world this would be !" and she kissed 
Alexander again and again, until she nearly smothered 
him. 

" You have a little sister, too ?" 

" Yes, little Ina ; will you come and see her ?*' 

" Is she like your mother, my dear lady ?'* 

'* I do not know. My mother is thin, and has tears 
often in her eyes, but Ina is fat, and always laughing, 
except when she is hungry — ^and she is hungry now. Do 
let us go and take her the money all the kind people 
have given us." 

" Yes, I am going," said Father Ivan to T^rfese, " I 
am going home with him ; as you seem to be an old friend 
of the family, will you come with us ? The dear littie 
lad will guide us." 

The three started together, Alexander charmed to 
guide his kind friends to his mother's abode. The good 
priest spoke much to T^rbse of the treasures to be found 
in the House of the Lord. 

" You came to God's House in your trouble," he said, 
" and He sent you a great joy ; as S. Mary and S. Jo- 
seph sought Him in vain amongst their kinsfolk and 
acquaintances, but found Him in the Temple. If all 
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Christians would bring all their anxieties to the House of 
the Lord, how much easier their lot would be, — and 
how many mysteries would be unravelled I You and 
the boy might have looked for each other in this great 
city long enough." 

"Yes — but why, sir, oh, why did not my own Ina 
come to her brother's palace ? The count would have 
received her with open arms, and madame has be- 
wailed her absence every day. My dear young gentle- 
man, did not your dear mother tell you you had an 
uncle?" 

"Oh, yes. Uncle Alexander; and she told me that I 
was named alter him; but I do not know his other 
name." 

" And why, when she had nothing to eat, did she not 
tell you to go and ask your Uncle Alexander ?" 

" Because," said the boy gravely, " she said we were 
never to seek help from anybody but ourselves, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Mamma went to sleep, and we 
could do nothing for ourselves. So I wrote to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and He has answered me. It is always 
best to do what mamma says." 

At this point of the conversation they came to a turn 
in the street, and a tall, slim young officer, in a colonel's 
uniform, with his sword on his arm, turned the comer 
sharply at a brisk walk and nearly ran against the little 
boy. He looked down upon him kindly, as he apolo- 
gised, and lifting his eyes greeted T^rbse with an excla- 
mation. 

"You here, T^rfese? What are you about in this 
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quarter of the town ? Bound on tome errand of great 
importance, eh ?** 

Then perceiving Father Ivan he saluted him with ela- 
borate Russian politeness. 

"Sir," exclaimed T^rfese, too much excited to let any 
one speak but herself, " this is your nephew, the child of 
your own sister Ina." 

" Thanks be to God," said Alexander, and turning to 
the child, he said, " My boy, take me to your mother at 
once." 

The boy looked up with the greatest delight. 

"Mamma has often told me about you," he said. 
" And my name is the same as yours. You are an officer 
too, like my father. Is it not grand to wear the em- 
peror's coat ? Mamma says I shall be an officer too, but 
I must serve as a private first, and learn to mount guard, 
and never mind the heat or the cold." 

Alexander was charmed with the little fellow's con- 
fidence, and squeezed his hand as he walked by his side 
listening to Father Ivan's account of the conduct of 
his nephew. When he got to the circumstance of 
his refusal to eat or drink until his mother and sister 
could satisfy their hunger, there were no bounds to 
his uncle's delight, and it was with difficulty that he 
could restrain himself from giving a loud hurrah in the 
street. 

" It was nothing," said the little boy, " it was nothing. 
Mamma says a soldier must never want to eat di- 
rectly he is hungry, nor to drink directly he is thirsty. 
She says people who cannot bear to be uncomfort- 
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able for a few hours are not fit to be officers nor officers' 
wives." 

His uncle took him up in his arms and mounted him 
on his shoulder, promising him that he should enter the 
army as soon as possible, and in this guise they went on 
their way to the little dark house, followed by Tdrfese, and 
listening to Father Ivan's notes and comments. 



CHAPTER V, 

THE LITTLE DARK HOUSE. 

A S they entered the little dark house, they could hear 
^^ Ina's soft breathing : the child was still fast 
asleep. But the mother ! Alexander stood on the 
threshold, holding the boy's soft hand still within his 
own. His figure filled the little doorway of the bed- 
room, and T^r^se, in spite of her acute anxiety, must 
still wait outside. Father Ivan remained in a calm, dig- 
nified state of attention, wondering which of his holy 
ministrations might next be required. A beautifiil pic- 
ture lay before them. The elder Ina, motionless, breath- 
less, pale as a lily, lying with her lovely little hands 
clasped over her breast ; the younger Ina resting beside 
lier, breathing hard with the healthy sleep of childhood, 
her rosy mouth just * little open showing the pearly 
teeth so even, so white, her fat little hand pressed con- 
fidingly against her mother, as if nestling close to her 
for protection. And this was the way Alexander met his 
sister after so many years. His ^es rested upon the 
two figures on the bed, and then wandered round the 
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poor wretched room, so bare, so devoid of all comfort, 
and his heart ached as he thought of all the beauty of 
his great luxurious palace, and of the few, indeed only 
two, who could enjoy it. 

" Oh, if I had only taken more pains !" he exclaimed, 
" if I had only set the police to work to find her 1 some- 
thing might have been done. How ill she looks ! what 
will she say to me when she wakes?'' And he knelt 
down at the bedside and pressed his lips to the cold 
face. A horrible suspicion crossed his mind. "Too 
late !" he said, " too late 1" as he gazed on the cold, grey 
countenance; but the thought of the poor children 
repressed his exclamation. What could be done for 
them? 

Ina Stevanoff was indeed icy cold,— cold with the cold 
of death. He told the little boy to wake up his sister, 
and then he whispered the dreadful truth to T^rfese and 
Father Ivan. They touched the cold form and then put . 
their fingers on their lips, to remind each other of the 
children, the poor children who must be told the truth 
so gently. Little Ina awoke, and seeing strangers in the 
room began to howl piteously, 

" Hush, you will wake mamma," said her brother. 
" If you please," he whispered in explanation, " Ina and 
I do not wish mamma to wake till to-morrow morning, 
for she was so very tired last night, and here is her 
breakfast all ready when she does wake. It has been 
waiting here for her all day. We got it ready the first 
thing in the morning, but poor little Ina has had nothing 
yet." 
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*'Gct the children into the other room," said their 
unde, "and we will consider what is best to be done." 

T^r^ cast a longing look at the bed, and with tears 
streaming down her face did as she was told. 

" Father Ivan, what is to be done ?^ 

" Take the children to your home as quickly as pos- 
sible. You can do nothing here. Get the poor children 
out of the house and under the care of their aunt. 
T6r^e and I will do all in our power, and send for a 
doctor and restoratives at once. But the case appears 
hopeless, and I will remain here and do my sacred 
office." 

Ina was roused up and dressed for the journey. Alex- 
ander was got ready as speedily as possible. The chil- 
dren wondered much why they were to leave the house, 
but T^rbse explained that their mamma was very ill, 
that she was to see a doctor immediately, and that all 
depended upon the house being kept as quiet as pos- 
sible. They did not like leaving her, but when told 
that it was for her good, and that they were to go with 
their uncle, the habit of obedience was so strong within 
their little minds, that they questioned no more. 

" If mamma is better you shall come back and see 
her to-morrow," said the uncle. " Now make haste and 
be very quiet" 

All was done as he directed, and the children little 
knew as they looked up in surprise at their uncle's quiet 
tones and tearful gaze, that he mourned over them as 
over orphans. Just before they left Alexander whispered 
to his uncle. 
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" Are you not going to buy something for mamma ? 
You have not forgotten the two hundred roubles ? They 
are on the table. They will buy nice white bread for 
mamma and Ina." 

" My dear boy," said his uncle, " we will give them to 
good Father Ivan for the poor of his church. When he 
collected them for you he did not know that you had an 
uncle who would not for worlds let anybody else have 
the pleasure of buying white bread for mamma and 
Ina." 

And then calling a droschky, they set off for the 
great white palace, so splendid and so lonely. 

In spite of his grief and anxiety Alexander could not 
help playing his wife a trick. When the astonished 
children passed under the great portico and up the grand 
staircase he went dose behind them and with his hands 
on their shoulders guided them into the large shadowy 
anteroom. He opened the door softly, the same door 
through which Ina had peeped to have that last sight of 
her mother, and hiding himself behind it whispered to the 
children to go forward and each take a hand of the pretty 
lady who sat on the sofa. They did so, and a little scream 
of surprise and delight rewarded him for his scheme. 
This was how the little boy and girl Marie was dreaming 
about actually appeared to her as she sat in the lonely 
splendour of her magnificent palace. 

When the uncle and the two children left the little dark 
house Father Ivan sank on his knees in prayer at the foot 
of Ina's bed. 

But T^rbse had now no fear of uncle or children before 
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her eyes, so she climbed on the bed, and drawing the 
cold figure upwards rested the head on her bosom and 
rocked backwards and forwards in the violence of her 
grief. "Oh, my darling, my darling," she exclaimed, 
" to think of your dying, to think of your starving to 
death in the same city with your T^rfese, and your brother 
and sister. But you were like your mother with your 
pride, and your honour, and your scruples ! O what have 
we poor mortals to do with pride !" 

The cry, the bitter cry, like a mother wailing for her 
child resounded through the house. 

Father Ivan rose from his knees, a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and without saying a word he 
quietly left the house. 

T^r^se continued her lamentations and her caresses, 
but the ear could no longer hear them. The soft hands 
she rubbed with such devoted affection could no longer 
feel them. The night was closing in, but T^bse heeded 
not the darkness : she had regained her child, 'tis true 
they said she was dead, but T^rfese could not believe it. 

Father Ivan re-entered, with brandy, and milk, and 
other restoratives: he brought a doctor also, a quiet, 
reserved man, who spoke but few words and never seemed 
astonished at an3rthing. He felt the lady's pulse and said 
the lady was dead. They might try a little brandy and 
water if they liked, but he believed it would be of no use. 
The lady was quite cold.; nothing more could be done. 
He was very sorry, but it would be deceiving them to say 
otherwise. " Should he send a nurse to help to fulfil the 
last sad offices ? Should he wait, and see whether he could 
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be of any use to Father Ivan ?" and then, with a multi- 
tude of bows he took his leave, leaving poor Tdrfese with 
despair in her heart, but determined that she would not 
give up all hope of " her child." 

With the help of Father Ivan fire and lights were pro- 
cured, Tdr^se smoothed the bed of her child, and laid 
her down as if she were laying down a tired infant. She 
then made the room look as tidy and as cheerful as pos- 
sible, but before she did this she mixed a little brandy 
and milk together and poured a tea-spoonful into the 
mouth of her charge. There was a slight gurglmg 
noise, but no further sound or movement. T^r^se sat 
down to watch, pressing her warm figure close to the 
cold motionless form, and holding the cold hands in 
hers. 

Father Ivan was still pra3dng at the foot of the bed. 
At last he looked up. " Had you not better lay her 
out ?" he said. " There seems to be no more hope." 

" No, no. Father Ivan, I will not believe it, I will not 
believe she is dead." 

He forbore to press her, and the two continued their 
watch. 

" Oh, if she could only awake for the sake of the chil- 
dren," said T^rfese. 

" God knows what is best, — they are as dear to Him 
as to their mother," said Father Ivan, and he continued 
praying whilst a dead silence reigned in the room. 

Suddenly the street-door was violently burst open, and 
heavy footsteps approached the room. Father Ivan and 
T^r^se looked at each other in dismay. Who could it 
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be ? a robber taking advantage of their defenceless posi- 
tion ? But there was nothing to rob. The steps drew 
nearer and nearer, the door of the bedroom was opened, 
and a tall broad figure wrapped in an officer's cloak burst 
into the room. He stood for one moment in astonish- 
ment He was a noble-looking soldierly man, with a 
healthy weather-beaten countenance, and a kind, almost 
jovial expression. Father Ivan and T^r^se had just time 
to remark this, as he walked up to the bed with resolute 
step, and kneeling down by it pressed his lips on Ina's 
cold face, crying, 

'' What has happened ! Oh, Ina ! Ina ! what a wel- 
come home !" 

" O, sir, she is dead," cried T^rfese. " At least they 
say she is dead, but I do not believe it." 

"Neither do /," said Michael Stevanoff; "look 
there !" 

Wonderful to relate, the supposed corpse had opened its 

eyes! 

« « « « « 

It was the middle of the night, but lights were being 
carried to and fro in the apartments of the great white 
palace. There was great excitement throughout the 
whole establishment, for Father Ivan had arrived in im- 
mense haste to say that the dead one was alive, and 
the missing one had returned. 

The great coach was ordered out, and the fat horses, 
and the carriage was well supplied with fur cloaks and 
hot bottles. The best bedroom was got ready, and a 
supper prepared for the expected guests. 
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" Get her home at once," was Alexander's decision. 
<< Never mind the risk. Not for another hour shall she 
stay in that horrid little hole." And he went himself to 
fetch her whilst Marie waited in joyful expectation for 
the arrival of the long lost brother and sister. 

Who can describe the welcome? the tender care of 
Marie, the complete recovery of Ina, the joy of the chil- 
dren, the adventures of Michael, one of the honoured 
liberators of Bulgaria, who had escaped unhurt from the 
horrors of a Turkish prison ? who can describe the de- 
light of T^rfese, the congratulations of Father Ivan ? The 
sufferings of the little dark house were soon forgotten, 
but one of the party asked permission to return to it, and 
that one was Alexander. '^ I must go and fetch some- 
thing," he said, " to remind me how I prayed that papa 
might come home, and mamma might wake up, — and 
how my prayer was answered," and he took down the 
picture of the Madonn^ and brought it carefully home, 
and asked whether he might nail it up by his mamma's 
bedside in the same position which it had held in the 
little dark house. It is needless to say that the request 
was granted. 

Marie no longer complained of having nothing to do. 
Ina, whose somewhat haughty and frivolous disposition 
had been leavened by adversity, gave her an insight into 
the sufferings of the poor, and many a little dark house 
was cheered by the tender sympathy of the two, and 
T^rfese rejoiced as the great white palace by degrees 
became a centre of prayer and active works of mercy. 
As for the children,, the long corridors and great rooms 
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re-echoed with their games and laughter, — and Alexander 
the younger was never tired of recounting the adventures 
of that long tedious day, but when disposed to give more 
credit than she thought due, to the exertions of his fa- 
vourite old T^r^se little Ina would break in with the 
remark, 

" You must never forget, Alex, that it was papa's kiss 
that made mamma wake up." 
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that enable souls to bear, the principles upon which it behoves them to act ; 
the hopes that br^rhten the darkest prospects of the traveller throuf^ the 
world. It is no unworthy gift to the Church from one who has served ner so 
well I^ his pen in past tuac*'— Literary Churchman, 

A Student Penitent of 1696. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

" The whole book is a gem. But it is the latter part which charms us most. 
It is full of suggestiveness, and that of a very delicate and beautiful kind. For 
sick persons or for those who have much (or indeed anything) to do with the 
sick It will be most valuable."— Z.>£erary ChurchtHan. 

The Owlet of Owlstone Edge : his Travels, his 

Experience, and his Lucubrations. Fifth and cheaper edition. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

The Curate of Cumberworth, and The Vicar 

OF Roost. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. Od. 

S. Antholin's ; or, Old Churches and New. New 

edition, ismo. is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Tales of the Village. A New edition. Three 

Parts in One Vol. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 0d. 
The Romanist— The Dissenter— The Infidel. 

Tales of the Village Children. Sixth edition. 

2 Vols. iSmo., cloth, 28. each. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs; or, the Sorrows 

of Selfishness. Fifth edition. * l8mo., cloth, 2s. 

"We must not forget to recommend a book the moderate price of which 
leaves no nursery library excusable for its absence. It is a charming story and 
ought to be much more widely known than it is. We cannot recommend it too 
highly to those who have not already made friends with \t."-'AHnt yudy's 
Afoffaxine. 

The Warden of Berkingholt. Fcap.Svo. 28. 6d. 

" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
involve."— £'«^/m'A Review, 
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Miss FLORENCE WILFORD. 

A Vantage Ground, and other Tales. Crown 8vo., 

doth. 48. 6d. 

" There is a mat fl^ce and sweetness, and some humour of a quiet and 
playful sort in uiis book, and the deep undercurrent of the highest Church 
doctrine is always felt, though never obtrusive."— TA^ Guardian. 

A Maiden of Our Own Day. 2nd Edition. Crown 

8vo., doth, 6s. 

" An eminently bright, delicate, and tender story— one pleasant to read, and 
pleasant to think arcx^—Scot/uk GuartUan, 

Little Lives and a Great Love. Dedicated to the 

Children of the Society of the Love of Jesus. 2nd Edition. 
l6mo., ss. 6d. 

" Any one who wishes to see the highest Church Doctrine put before chil- 
dren in the most wise and right principled way had better read ' Little Lives 
and a Great Love,' which contains several noble stories in all of which the 
' Great Love' is the constraining spirit and the one thought."— ^iUterory 
Churchman, 

The Master of Churchill Abbots, and his 

LiTTLB Fribnds. Fcftp. Syo. 3b. 6d. 

The King of a Day; or, Glimpses of French Life 

in the Fifteenth Century. l8mo., dotii, ss. 

" An historic legend of the tin-bulent times that preceded the advent of 
Joan of Arc. The authoress has written a pretty story in a very pleasant way. 
The volume will well repay perusal."— Z.t;i;en>r> Churchman. 

Joy in Duty. 18mo. 6d. 

An Author's Children. 18mo., cloth. Is. 

" A very pretty little story. We cannot praise it higher than by saying that 
It is not unworthy of the Author of ' A Maiden of our own Day.' -^iuardian. 

TALES FOR CHORISTERS. 
In the Choir and Out of the Choir. 18mo., 

cloth, is. 
" It is one of the best, if not absolutely the best story for a Choristers' or a 
National School Library we have seen. We stronf^ urge all our friends to 
buy it.*^— Literary Churchman. 

Stories for Choristers. 18mo. 28. 

The Island Choir; or, the Children of the Child 

Jksvs. Third edition. 4d. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 4d. 
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Trebu»8AYK School ; or, the Power of Example. 6d. 
The Chorister's Fall. By the Author of "Tre- 

bursaye School." 4d. 

The Choristebs of S. Mary's. A Legend, a.d. 

1148. 4d. 

Little Waltei;, the Lame Chorister. 4d. 
The Singers. By the Rev. F. £. Paget. 4d. 

By the Author of '' The Chorister Brothers." 
AuLD Fernies* Son. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
The Chorister Brothers. Fourth edition. Fcap. 

8VO., 88. 

" This is a thoroughly good book, and deserves a largely extended circle of 
readers. We give it our very high conunendation."— C%»rrA Times. 

" The storyjs told with liveliness and simplicity, and we follow it with Interest 
to the end. The manner is much more than tne matter in this sort of books, 
-and in this instance the manner is very good."— Guardian. 

The Incumbent of Axhill. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers." Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

** The tale is sensibly written, and free from follies or extravagances. "— 
CuardiaH. 

"Though a sequel to 'The Chorister Brothers,' it is complete and intelligi* 
ble as it stands. It is a clever and interesting story, and is likely to be a 
favourite." — Church Times. 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale of the 

Times of Queen Elizabeth. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. as. 

" A charmingly told tale. The author has the rare art of not only enlisting 
but retaining the sympathy of his readers."— /V<^/f(C Ofinion. 

*' The Chudren of the Chapel is an old favourite. We hope the present 
generation of readers will appreciate it as highly as it deserves, and as earlier 
readers undoubtedly d\d."— -Literary Chttrchman. 

Mark Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 

the Railway. Second edition. l8mo., ss. 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. Fcap. 

8VO., cloth» 3s. 

" Contains some of the best sacred poetry we have read for some time. The 
poems are happy in conception, felicitously expressed, and admirable in tone." 
—Church Bells. 

" One of the best volumes of sacred poetry which have issued from the press 
for some time. It is particularly worthy of notice that the high level is main- 
tained throughout."— JMn S$iU. 
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Abbet Lands. A Tale. By W. S. Bockstro. 

Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" We must here take leave of the author, greatly commendfae the high tone 
of pitndple and the deroted fervour with which his work Is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefiiHy written, and rich in true andnoble 
thoughts. "-^ocferAwlfc. 

The Apple Blossom ; dr, a Mother's Legacy. By 

Onjx Titian. Fcap.Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Amy, the Kino's Daughter. 4d. 

A story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Ckeat King of 
hearen and earth. 

Alice Beresfobd ; a Tale of Home Life. By tht 

Author of ** Tales of Kirkbeck/' &c. Third edition. Fcap. 
8ro., doth, 8a. 6d. 

** Here we recognise the author of the excellent ' Tales of Kirkbeck* in the 
devotional fedii^ evident in every page, and in the de^ realization of that 
spiritnal life in the world and out otlW-^ccUsiasiK. 



Abchie's Ambition. A Tale. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A most exquisite story; and though of extreme pathos yet without un> 
reality or affectation. It Iws the wannest recommendation we can possibly 
ffirt.— Literary Churchnum. 

Ayice; or, a Page from the History of Imperial 

Rome. By E. F. PoUard. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. Od. 

" A charming little story of early Christian faith and strusxles under Cf>»<r«** 
and Nero. The author nas taken much pains with the work, and the result 
is the (woduction of a most interesting book. In it will be found a delicious 
ficedmess that would make the reputation of a bigger XxxHt,"— Public O^inum^ 

Adventures of Olaf Tryggveson, Kino of 

Norway. A Tale of the Tenth Century, shoWingr how Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Norway. By Mrs. J. J. Reed. 
Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

" The authoress has happily combined amusement and instruction. It is no 
light praise that Mrs. Reeu has given us the information so pleasantly tliat 
very few will close her book through wearisomeness."— yMfi ButL 

The Beautiful Face. A Tale for Young and Old. 

By Elizabeth Hareoort Mitchell. With lUastrations. Small 
8vo., cloth, 48. Od. 

" Mrs. Mitchell has shown great dexterity In a very difficult work in her story 
of ' The BeautiAiI Face.* This is not precisely what would be called 'a Sun- 
day book, ' yet there is in it a strong infusion of religions teaching. This infijs<on, 
however, is never too perceptible : it flavours, but it does not dominate Mrs. 
Mitchell's story. It is a good bit or work of its particular class."— rA« TYmcr. 

Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care," 

&c. iSmo. 6d. 
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The Birthday. A Tale. By the Author of 

"01deon,"*<Josiah/>&e. Fifth edition. Fcap.Bvo. St.Od. 

Thii Taluable Breaent book, bjr a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the daily life of tnrce or four young pleople. their failu^|fs and virtues. 

The Bishop's Little Dauohtfji. A Tale for 

the Young. Fifth edition. ISmo. Sa. 

Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. By A. 

Bonos. iSmo. is. 6d. 

Baptismal Vows; or, the Feast of S. Barnab^. 

ISmo. 18. 

Book of Church History, founded on the Rev. 

W. Palmer's " Eccleaiasticd History." 6th edit. ISmo. is. 

Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Maodala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broad- 
windsor, Dorset. Second edition. Fcap. Svo. is. Ad. 

" A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a lainfire class of readers."— C/ifriai/ youmai. 

The Children of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

ISmo. 8s. 

" This is a capit^ collection of stories for reading in the nursery and school* 
room. Interesting and instructive at- the same time, they cannot be too 
•trongly recommended."— y«Ai» BtM, 

Chapters on Animals,- or, Annie Grant's Play- 
mates. 83mo., cloth, 18. 

Chapters on Plants ; or, Marion's Herbal. 32mo. 

cloth, Is. 

Chapters on the Te Deum. By the author of 

" Earth's Many Voices." I (hno., doth, ss. 

Christmas Present for Children. From the 

German. iSmo. la. 

Gives a lively account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of weld ; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entirely on 
ourselvetf, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

Chronicles of S. Mary's; or, Tales of a Sister- 
hood. By S. D. N. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth^ 0b. 

"The t>ook before us is not merely new, but It could not have been even 
Invented as a fancy sketch by the most imaginative writer a very few years 
ago. And that because It deals with the now familiar work of Sisterhoods, 
and gives some glimpses into the inner ways of an English Convent. We have 
to thank the author tor some pleasant hours of reading, and most of those who 
foQow our example will gain t>esides much information which we had gathered 
before in a more direct manner."— CAmttA Times. 

A 3 
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CBB88IN0HAM ; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 
PrisciUa Adams, tap. Sro. is. 

Conversations with Cousin Rachel. 4 Parts, 

in 1 vol. cloth, ss. (td. 

Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 

menU. ByH. Yorke. With engrraTinfrs. iBmo., doth, 9s. 

Charity at Home. By the Author of '* Working 

and Waiting:.*' l8mo. 2s. 



" A pleasant and rery profitable tale, showing how one member of a family, 
aad that a gfirl, may ward off porerty and snffera 
exertions and urodfish principles." — GuamitaH. 



, snffa&fr from the rest by peneverfnit 



A Chronicle of Day by Day. By Miss £. S. B. 

Sydney. Fcap. Sro. 6s. 

The Church Catechism. With the Confirmation 

Service. BeaatUtally iUastrated by John Gilbert. CheM» 
edition, 6d. } on tinted paper in cloth gilt ed^es, is. 

The Churchman's Companion. A Monthly Maga- 
zine. 6d. 
First Series in 40 vols, cloth, published at 3s. Od. each, reduced 
to Ss. each . Some of these volumes being out of print com- 
plete sets cannot now be supplied. 
Second Series, 6 vols, cloth, reduced to ss. 6d. each. 
Third Series, enlarged, commenced January, 1870. Vols. I. 
to XXI. 8vo., ^oth, 4s. each. 

The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. By 

the Rev. S. C. Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them that in our minds uey did not possess before." — CAurcAman's 

Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Rev. 

W. B. Flower. ISmo. as. ; cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

Conversations on the History of England, for 

the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Baines. l8mo., ss. 6d. 

The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers. lOmo. is. ; cloth, is. 0d. 

Deefdene Minster; or, Shadows and Sunshine. 

By Cecilia Mac Oregor. Fcap. 8vo. is. Od. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 
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Easy Headings fbom the History of England. 

For the ate of Little Children. By Mary E. C. Moore. Edited 
hy the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. l8mo. as. 

Ellen Merton; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of "Gon't Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
l8mo. 18. 6d. 

Esther Merle* and other Tales. By Mrs. Francis 

Vfdal, author of " Tales for the Bush," ftc. 1 8mo. i s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :--John Salter: or, the Inconsiderate Marriaire.— Three Neigh* 
bours ; or, the EinvyinK of others, &c. 

Evening Meetings ; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M.S. Fcap. 8to. Ss. 

Fanny's Flowers; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 

several engravingt. is. j clothgrilt, Is. Od. 

The Fall of Crossus: a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of " The Shadow of the 
Cross," " The Old Man*s Home," &c. New edition. Fcap. 
8VO. Ss. 6d. 

" One of the most strikingly toldstorles cuUedfrom the annals of antiquity." 
•^ChrirtiaH Retnembratuer, 

First Truths for the Little Ones. By Ellen 

lipscomh. i8mo., cloth, is. Od. 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal l8mo. is. 

A Tale of conrage and perseverance of a voung officer in the Crimean War, 
with an account of the foimding of the Military Hospital at Netley near 
Southampton. 

FoNTNELL S. Chad. A Reminiscence. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, as. 6d. 

Flowers and Fruit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

cloth, is. 

Gentle Influence; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. l8mo. is. 

The Giant-Slayers. By the Author of "Clevedon . 

Chimes,*' &c. l8mo., cloth, 2s. 

Going Home. A Story. By F. G. W. Second 

edition. l8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Grace Alford ; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 

C. M. Smith. l8mo. is. 6d. 
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Hathbbleioh Cross. By Mn. F. J. Mitchell. 

itmo. u. 
Harry's Help. By Mn. S. C. Rochat. Square 

lAno. is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

** The Heir of Redclyflte." Fifth edition. Fcap. 8to. Ss. 

** We hare seldom seen a book for the youngf less exaggerated, or more tme 
to Batare. The gulf between good and bad is generaU^ so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
tiM odier. ' Henrietta's Wish* is dear of theseextremes."— JffrwMtf' Ckr^niae. 

" The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
ate remarkable ; the reauty and vigour of the conTersations are delightfoL"— 
CkrisHan lUmemkrtmctr. 

The Holy Church throughout all the World. 

Ey the Rer. S. Fox. iSmo. 28. } cheH» edition, U. 

Bdng an account of the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, simply told for the use of young people. 

Holiday Hours. By the Author of "The Little 

Comforters." SSmo., doth. Is. 

Holidays at S. Mary's ; or, Tales in a Sisterhood. 

Bv the Author of "Chrnnides of S. Mark's." Second 
edition. l6mo. cloth, Sa. 6d. 

** The stories are all good and worthy of their author. The last Is so clever, 
so original and bears a moral so valuable and yet so seldom enforced that we 
are specially anidous it should not escape observation." — Literary Churchman. 

" A delightful volume. The last story is almost worthy of Tieck."— C^wiwf 
Review. 

" There is pith hi ' Holidays at S. Mary's.' The stories are both admirable 
and eifective. — Guardian. 

The Home at Heatherbrae. By the Author of 

" Bverley." Fcap. Sro. 88. 0d. 

Home for Christmas. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

*' A Tale of American Life full of pleasant writing and good teaching. The 
story carries you on with unflagging Interest. "-^^v/^A C hur c h man. 

Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By 

Mrs. Vidal. l8mo. 2fl. 

" By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it welL"— GiMr^ 



Higher Claims; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday 

School Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. l8mo. 
is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the youag 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the AiU extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 
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Hilary 8. Magna; or, The Nearest Duty First A 

Tale. Fcap. 8to. 48. 

Hubert Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

•omeofthe "Church Storleij" "Stories on the Festivals/' 
ftc. Fc«p. 8to. 18. 

Ion Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. ByC.H.H. 

Fcap. Sto. 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, born to riches and with erery indncement to make this 
woHd his chief concern* yet devotes himself nobly to the eood of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt throuf^h all the flattery and luxury consequent 
on his position. 

Ivo AND Vrrena ; or» the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " CooBin RacheL" Eigrhth edition. iSmo., cloth, 38. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

IvoN. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes," and " Is he 

Clever V* Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Lessons fob Little Children on the Seasons 

OF TBI Cburch. By C. A. R. Second edition, is. 

LessoIts for Little Children from the His- 

TORT OF THB ChURCB. By C. A. R. 18. 

**We have irreat pleasure in commending two little sets of 'Lessons for 
Little Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with much Judgment."— 
Churdk Tim€S. 

A Life's Search. By £. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo., 

doth, S8. 6d. 
"It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the diangers of tampering with religious doubt. It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can mt upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more rejoiced at meeting with a really powerfully written book like ' A 
Life's SvBixttL"''-^LiUrtury ChurchmaH. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Oresley. iGmo. 28. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

The Little Blue Lady, and other Tales. By 

Mr8. Mitchell, aathor of '* The BeautiftQ Face.** Small 8to. , 
oloth, 4s. 0d. 

The Little Comforters, and other Tales. 32ino., 

cloth, 18. 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

"The Birthday Wreath.*' l8mo., ad. } cloth, gd. 

Loving Service ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza 

A. Bayli88. Fcap. Sro. S8. 0d. 
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Local Legends. By the Author of " Cecil Dean/' 

&c. l6mo.« cloth, 28. 6d. 

CONTBNTS:— The Lei^end of the Founder's Dreams.— A L^end of S. Os- 
mund's Priory.— The Barons* Tryst A Legend o€ the " Roses."— The Last 
Caatilupe. A Legend of Queenhope Manor. — Furcy Fallow; or, the Legend 
of Old Court.— Irene. A Legend of Sunshine. — Miss Mildred's Picnic ; or. ths 
L^ifend of the Lake. 

The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated firom the German. By Frances M. Wilbrahajn. 
With Engrrft^ings* Second edition. iSmo. Ss. 0d. cloth j in a 
packet. S8. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or. Trust in Provi- 
dence—The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright, and other 

T&les. By the Author of "Aggesden Vicarage/* "The 
WynneB," Sec. Fcap. 8to., clothe 38. 6d. 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

'* The Use of Sunshine/' " Nina,'* ftc. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

" The moral of the whole Is the happy influence of such a frame of mind, 
sanctiiSed by relkrioo, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact."— S^tfAn BuU. 

Mary and Mildred. A Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, ismo., cloth, Ss. 

Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

The Meeting in THife Wilderness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Divine Lore is set forth. By the Author of 
"The Divine Master." is. 

Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Written by himself. 

Edited by the Author of " Margaret Stonrton," ** The Missing 
Sovereign/' &c. Square l6mo. It. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo., 

wrapper, 0d. y cloth, is. 

" We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or ser- 
vant's hall library that we hare met withJ*'— Z,«&rary ChurcAman, 

" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent and its frequent causes."— JtfbiirM()F 
PacAet. 

Milly Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 

ismo. 0d. 

Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
reap. Svo. 38. 
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Midsummer Holidays at Pbimces Gbeen. By 

Mn. Eodes, author of *' The Riches of Poverty.*' l8mo. is. 
A Tale on the duties of young chlldfen to their aged relatives. 

I 

My fiiRTHDAY Eye. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. M. 

My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. l8mo., 0d. y cloth» is. 

Neddie's Care; or, « Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illustrations. l6mo., doth, is. 

The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the Rev. 8. 

Fox. i8mo., cloth, as. ; paper cover, is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. Tames ; S. Barnabas : S. Timothy ; 
S. Polycarp ; S. Ignatius ; S. Clement ; S. Irenaeus ; S. Dionydus ; S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

"Just the boolc for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending LI* 
brary : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— ^Mur/^* 
Jlevtevf. 

NoRTHWODE Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of " Everlej." Fcap. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cudlip.) Published for the Benefit of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. svo.. Is. 

"Extremely well told, by a writer at once graceful and reSncd."— Union 
Review. 

Nurse Amy. 6d. 

The Old Court House. A Tale. 18mo. Is. 

One Story by Two Authors ; or, a Tale without 

a Moral. By J. L, author of " A Rhyming; Chronicle /' and' 
F. M. L., author of "Gentle Influence,'* &c. Fcap. Svo. 
38. 6d. 

" Has the great merit of being original in the ideas it contains and the man- 
ner in which it is XxcaXcd."~'Clericaryoumal. 

Oswald ; a Tale of the Early Church. An Account 

of the Founding of Latin Christiaoity in our Island by S. 
Aug^ustine, a.u. 606. By the Rev. C. W. H. Kenriclc, B.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and Curate of S. John Evangelist, 
Newbury, ismo. is. Od. 

Parish Tales. Reprinted from the << Tales of a 

London Parish.*' In a packet, is. 6d. 

CONTENTS :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe; There's a Skeleton hi every House; Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechumens; The Hill<«ide Cottage. 
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Peabls Re*8TBUNO. Stories from the Apocrypha. 

By Mrs. H. S. BCackarness, author of< * A Trap to Catch a Son- 
b«am,'* &c. iflmo., doth, Ss. 0d. 

The Prison ER8 of Ceaiomacaire. A Story of the 

'* *40.*' Edited by the Aathor of «< The Divine Blaster." 
IVmo. Is. 

** A tale of the rn^ed northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
and heroic fahh that was once displayed In the lives of men obscure and un* 
Icaown on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in heaTen."— iV</!>er. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beaaties. 
By Rosa Raine. Fc^p. 8to. ss. 0d. 

Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel. 18mo., 

doth, ts. (Id. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a Icnowledge 
of the eariv Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, Indudiag the Catar 
combs, and early missions. 

Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 

Fcap. Sto. 58. 

Robert and Ellen. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

" A tale told with more than aver&ee power. It Is much beyond the common 
range of stories for parish Ubraries.^-c?«Mm/£ai». 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

is.; cloth, 18. 0d. 

Ruth Levison; or Working and Waiting. Is.; 

doth, IS. 6d. 

Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By C. M. P. 

iSmo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F. Leigh 

Spencer, anthor of "The Co-Hdress of Willingham,*' &c. 
Fcap. Syo. 38. 6d. 

" An entertaining and forcible sketch of mission work in a n^riected London 
district. The tale Itself is full of interest, displaying the writers happy power 
of description and delineation of character."— £/»f(0M Review. 

Sermon Stories for Children's Services and 

HoMS Rbadinos. By the Rev. H. Hoasman. aathor <a 
" Readinf^ on the Psalms." Second Edition, with two new 
Tales. lOmo., cloth, ss. 

** Having read the Easter Day Sermon story to a large congregation of 
chfldren, we can speak from experience of the interest excited by this touching 
allegorv, which appears to be the gem of the book."— CAwrcA Beiir. 

"Win be found very helpful in children's services, readings at school, and 
even In some of those Cottage Lectures which require to have some life and 
interest in them."— 77ie Guardum, 

4 «f 




Shadotits and Realities. By Mrs. Chatto. Grown 

8to., doth, 4fl. Od. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with them. 

Bttag Lfltten to » Frimd In England. Two Engrayinfs. i s . 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A Christ- 
mas story. By G. S. Roberts. Dedicated to John Raskin, 
Esq. to. 0d. 

*' An attrsctiTe volume for th« young, nnd not devoid of instruction either." 

SoMERFORD Priort. By Cecilia Mao Qregor. Crown 

8vo. Ss. 

Stort of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 
Tale of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson, ismo. is. 

Stories for Choristers. 18mo.» cloth, 28. 

" One cSatkt moct suitable books we know for a prise or present to a choir 
boy. One and all are thoroughly good and elevating} and boys will be sure 
to Uke rAitmr— Literary Churchman, 

Stories of Genesis for the Little Ones. By 

Mary Gaunter. iSmo., is. 0d. 

Stories for Boys. Four Series. 18mo., cloth, 

ss. each. 

Stories for Girls. Four Series. 18mo., cloth, 

to. each. 

Stories on the Commandments. The First Tahle : 

'* Mt Duty towards Gon." By the Rev. H. Hill. iSmo., 
doth, is. 

Stories on the Commandments. The Second Tahle : 

*'My Daty towards My Neighbonr." By W. S. Rockstro. 
l8mQ., cloth, 18, Od. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, as. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

AND Saints' Days, SS books in a packet, Ss. In 8 vols., 
cloth, 88. 

Stories of Christian Jot and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. ISmo., cloth, Ss. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 0. F. 

Pearson. iSmo., doth, is. 

Stories for Young Servants. By Anna Butler. 

Snd edit., with an additional story. With ^ngravinfs. to.Sd. I 
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Brothers and Sisters. 



SUMMBKLEIGH MaNOB; or, 
A Tide. Fcap. sro. ss. fid. 

Sunday Walks and Talks ; or. Conversations on 

tbe Choreh Services. By tbe Anthor of **The Root of the 
Matter { or, the VUlac;e Class." iSmo., cloth, u. fid. 

Sylvester Endebby, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of "The Voices of Christmas." Fcap. 8vo. is. 

**Ttae story is loll of Interest itself, wdl and pleasantly told, but Its Talne 
lies In the lessons it so fordUy teaches.— lessons of wamuw on tiie one hand 
against the cares and riches ofthis world, and acainst that philosophical seep. 
ticlsRi which so Invariably creates an evil heart of unbelief. "—CAmtxA Review. 

Scholab's Noseoay. a series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers, ssmo., eloth, is. 

ScBiFTUBE Reading Lessons fob Little Chil- 
dren. By a Lady. With a Prefsoe by the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. lOmo., cloth, 98. fid. 

Tabby*8 White Hyacinth; or, Easter Offerings. 

By the Anthor of " Neddie's Caie," ftc. lOmo., doth, ss. 

Tales of the Empibe; or, Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hapsbnrg:. By the Bev. J. Baines, 
anthor of the '* Life of Archbishop Land,*' ftc. iSmo. is.fid. i 
paper. Is. 

" Mr. Balaes has selected several of the best known and most Interestiiuf 
events, and made them the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea & 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V. , 
Wallenstein. Maria Theresa, and Radctzky, can hardly fall to make a story- 
book attractive."— ^rwan^Mi*. 

Tales fob the Bush. By Mrs. P. Vidal. Fifth 

edition. Fcap. Svo. Ss. fid. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of *' Tales of Kirkbeck.** Second edition, 1 Smo., 9s. fid. 

Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep tA\' 

row, the mental, moral, and spiritual 



Sous earnestness, much of the sin. sorrow,^ 
irkness whJch London hides from the world's STaxe. 
thoi^ht about."— ^fVf/ ^England ConservaUue. 



A book to be read and 



Tales of Cbowbridge Wobkhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining^. iSmo., doti, as. 

"Great fiwshness and Individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who Uke to study character there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as mmufUy as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentiemen 
who do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the hard realities of life, mav 
perhaps find Inlhls b^ok means of useAilness for which they will be thankAil.^' 
•"Court yoymal. 
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Tales of My Duty towards My Neighbour. 

39IBO., 18. 

*' Fourteen good storiesfor little children which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by those for whom they are intended."— £/>t^<?M RevUrw. 

Tales for Me to Read to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Macquoid. Srd Edition. lOmo. 28. 0d. 

" These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
thougfh only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
themselves. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in spelling books. "—/Vig/SKif. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be found very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit It was published. It is simple, and attractire at the same time."— 
Union Review. 

'* A delightful little children's story-book."— CAwrc^A Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the late 
Yen. Archdeacon Evans, author of " The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. l8mo. 2e.6d. 

" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half Cheir 
original price. '^—CAMyrAwMw^x Coff^anlbn. 

Thinking for Oneself ; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted flrom ** The Monthly Packet." 18mo., 
28. cloth. 

The Tower Builders, and The Two Merchants. 

6d. 
Trust. By the Author of •* Beginnings of Evil." 

l8mo. 98. 

The Two Guardians ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of " The Heir of RedclyiTe.'' Fifth edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

" Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, trnthiiil character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from gravefkults, yet fnU of deep feeling 
and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hear^ 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty."— CAr^/ioK Re- 
fnembrancer. 

The Voices of Harvest. By the Bight Rev. 

R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Feap. 8vo., 8d. 

" An eloquent and religion-breathii^ little book, in which the marvellous 
(Operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— if <prHf'n^ Post. 

Voices of Christmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

With an illustration by Dalzlel. Fcap. fivo. ss. 

" We have seldom seen a Christmas book which appeared to us more tho* 
roughly successful. A hearty, English tale, full of piquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in which an under-current of earnest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our reli<i:ion."— ^ar/efiox/^. 
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A Village Stout fob Village Maidens. In Three 

PtfU. Susan, Esther, and Dorotliy ^ or, the lliree Starts in 
Life. l8mo., eloth, is. dd. 

Voyage to the Fortunate Isles. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 



Ab AJl«|Eonr of the sea of life with its wares and tides, ripples and storms, 
•ad each soul in a boat thevelii, with conqMss, saDs, pilot, chart, &c 

Was it^ a Dream P or, the Spirit of Evil-speakingr — 
and Thb Nbw Crurchyardj or. Whose wUl be the First 
Grave? By the Aathor of "Amy Herbert.*' is.Sd.jpaper, is. 

The Wat through the Desert; or, the Caravan. 

By the RIf ht Rev. R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcatta. 
Fcap. 8to. 6d.; cloth Is. 

An Allegory^ showing how w« should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

Westerleigh, and other Tales. By Mrs. G. J. 

Preston. Fcap. 8to., doth, as. fid. 

The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 

Translated firom the German. By the late Rev. W. B. Flower, 
ismo. ts. 

The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tftle of every-day life. By Uie Author of *' Aggesden Vicar- 
age," Ac. Fcap. Svo, fts. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Heroes of the Cross. A Series of Biographical 

studies of Saints. Martyrs, and Clirlstian Pioneers. By W. H. 
Darenport Adams. Crown Svo., cloth, 78. fid. 

** This is a handsome volume containing biographical sketches of men and 
women notable for their heroic conduct in the struggle to uphold the standard 
of the religion of CHRIST. Mr. Adams presents a fair and impartial picture 
of the heroes selected for delineation. A catholic tone pervades the whole 
book, and Mr. Adams has provided his readers with a valuable and worthy 
series of studies from the lives of great men and women.**— CAwrrA Timet, 

Life of Dr. Allestree, Canon of Christ Church 

in 1 fi49 . By Bishop Fell . He lived during the Tomolts in the 
reiflrn of King Charles I. 3d. • 

Life of Bishop Racket. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Maeken- 
sie E. C. Walcott, B.D. Fcap. Syo. ss. fid. 

Life of Nicholas Ferrar, Citizen of London in 

lfi4a. Abridgedfrom the Memoir of Dr. Peckard, 1790. 18mo., 
cloth, as. 
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LiFS OF William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

and Martyr. By the Rev. John Balnea, 8. John's Collegre, 
Oxford. Fcap. Svo. Ss. (Id. 

** In Mr. Balne* we hare no blind wonhlpper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be rerered by as all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
▼iitucs. and on whose Judgment therefore we can rely."— ObE'&rtf H€ratd. 

Life of Sister Rosalie. By the Author of '< Tales 

of Kirkbeck." Second Edition. Cloth, is. ) cheap editi(m, 6d. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

Rey. W. H. Teale. With Engravings, Ss. j or each Ufe sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

Lives of Englishmen in Past Days. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson, fld. 
Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, 

Bold. 0d. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, CoUingwood, 

Raffles, Exmoath. IM. 
Fourth Series : Alfired the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 

Evelyn, is. 

Id one volume, cloth, gilt, as. (Id. 

Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. Bt the late Rev. I. Williams. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. as. 6a. 

" A well defined picture of a Christian QergTman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
wdl as on those committed to his charge.**— <r«Mn^iaM. 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of 8. Marychurch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. 88. 0d. 

A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy Death 

07 Hblbn Iholis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require "some great thing to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every-day life, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of GOD and in His faith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

The Doctrine of the Cross. A Memorial of a 

Humble Follower of Christ. By the Author of " Devotions 
for the Sick Room." '18mo. is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

Sonth Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. Hqrgate, 

M.A. IS, 
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Memorial of Euzabeth A- 



4d. 



Memorial of M. E. D. and 0. E. D. Brief notes 

of a CtarisUaii life and very holy death. By T. B. P. 0d. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. G. F. ALEXANDER. 

FIFTY EIGHTH EDITION. 

Htmns for Little Children. 18mo. 6d. ; cloth, 

18. School edition, Sd. ; doth, 6d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto by Dr. Oaontlett. 28. fid. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nine Vipette Illus- 
trations, ismo. 8d.; cloth, IS. School edition, Sd. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. ISmo./ 

wrapper, 3d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, Ss. 0d. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each fid. wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
cloth, is. fid. 

Hymns, Descriptiye and Devotional; for the 

Use of Schools. 8d. 

By the Anther of " The Daily Life of a Christian 

Child." 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
3d. in wrapper ; cheap editiooi wrapper, id. ; on a sheet, id. ; 
mounted on board, fid. 

Verses kor the Sundays and Holydays of the 

Christian Yxar. With eight illustrations. 2s.; mo- 
rocco, 48. 

Verses for Christian Children on the Duties, 

Trials, and Txmptations op thbir Daily Livbs. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector of S. Nicholas', 
Guildford. Second edition, fid. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

With Illustrations, fid. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

Illustrated by Dalziel. fid. 
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The Children's Bread. Verses on the Holy Com- 

mauiou. Id. 

The Ba1»ti8mal Name, and The Flower Garden. 

Od. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse, for 

Yovoig Children to commit to memory. Od. 

" Applying the spiritual sense of the Commandments in simple verse."— 
Bngltsk Review. 



Hymns for Children. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale, D.D. 8d. each Series, or bound together, la. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, 
Priyileires, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Saints* Days. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlargred edition. 0d. 

Htmns on the Catechism. By the late Rev. Isaac 

Williams, B.D. 0d., cloth Is. 

Htmns for Infant Children; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. id. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, by the Rev. J. B. Dylces. is. 

Verses for Children and the Child-like. By 

F. E. Weatherley, M.A., author of " Muriel,'* &c. 0d. 

Last Sleep of a Christian Child: a Poem, show- 
ing: how a Christian Child should meet death . Sd. in wrapper ; 
on a sheet. Id. ; mounted on board, 6d. 
" Very toaching^ly written."— ffljf^itrA Review, 

Prose Hymn for Children. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenlcins, Rector of Pillingham. id., or 7s. per 100. 

The Grandfather's Christmas Story. 6d. 

a true tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the SAVIOUR'S Love and 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young thM.^'-^MjfMHtraltl. 

By the same author. 

The Mother's Easter Offering. 6d. 

a tale in Verse of GOD'S chastening hand in the death of young children, 
and the mother's submission. 

Old William ; or, the Longest Day. 6d. 

a tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 
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Medlsval Hthns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rey. J. M. Neale. Second Edition, ss. 

The Nun of Enzklosterle ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogrilyy, (n^e Bosanqnet.) ss. 0d. 
Poems. By the Kev. Claude Magnay. New edit. 

with additions. Fcap. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post 8vo. 5b, 

PlETAS PUEEIUS; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 
and other Poems. By-the Rev. A. Evans. 8to. ss. Sd. 

PlETAS Metrica. By the late Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 

Incumbent of S. Savionr's, Paddington. Fcap. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Preparatives for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. l8mo. is. 

River Reeds. By the Author of " Beatrice." Fcap. 
svo. as. fid. 

Songs a^D Ballads for Manxtfacturers. By 

the late Rev. J. M. Neale. Sd. 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

" Commend thenLselves to the reader more by their spiritual import, yet they 
are not wantinf? in passages of considerable force and DcaMy"—McrHt*^ Post, 

Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

life. By the Rev. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. 8yo. as. 0d. 

The Solitary ; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. lamo. 3s.6d. 

Verses fob Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarged edition. 0d. 
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BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 

Annandale ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

Welsh Tftle. 

The Boy Martyb. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brothee's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. B7 Miss Banbury. 

The Cat and her Kittens; a Fable on Disobe- 
dience and Mischief. 

The Child's Mission ; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her 
mother from Sin to Holiness. 

Dishonesty, and the Loss of Character which follows 

it. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

The Dumb Boy; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Religion. By Sdina Banbury. 

Edward Morris ; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rey. E. Monro. 

A Few Prayers and a Few Words about Prayer. 

. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

How TO BE Useful and Happy ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Pwson. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 

I AM 80 Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 
Religiously. By Miss Bnnbury. 

Little Stories for Little Children. 

CONTENTS :— The Little Herd Boy ; The Sensible Elephant ; The Starling ; 
Sleep and Death ; The Wooden Leg ; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl. 

The Little Lace Girl; a Tale of Irish Industry. 

By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

LuoY Ford ; or. Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mary Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 
Margaret Hunt; or, the Patient and Forgiving 

School-Girl. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 
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TWOPENCE. 

MiMNis Hablem ; or, the Benefit of haying Some- 
thing to do. 

Pattie Obahame ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 

BmcAtSt 

The Ravens; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

"Hie Conceited Pig.*> 

Robe Eglinton ; or. The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rer. W. B. Flower. 

The Sfbained Angle; or, the Punishment of 

F org e tfti lnew. By the Author of ** The Conceited Fig." 

Story op a Promise that was Kept. 

Stobt op a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Result 

of IMaobedience to Parents, and a Leseon in Kindness is given. 

The Stray Donkey; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Bj a Donkey himself. 

Tale op a Tortoise, with its Adventures; and 

A Stort or King ALvaxn thb Grbat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale ; or. The Lame Boy, 

BOOKS AT 8cL XSACH. 
The Blind Citrate's Child. By Selina Bunbury. 
Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 
The Fairy Pera; or the Snowdrops. 
Glimpse of the Unseen. 
Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. By Selina 

Banbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Author of "The Snnbeam." 

Two Christmas Eyes. 

Willie Morgan. A Tale for Good Friday. By a 

Clergyman's Daaghter. 
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BOOKS AT 4cL EACH. 

The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 

Ekick'8 Gbaye ; or. How a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life fof hi« Master .—Thb Hblmsman of Lah 
Erir } a Tale of American Courage in a Burning Ship.— Thb 
Plaovs 07 1005 AT Eyam, in Derbyshire, and how it was met. 

The Dream of S. Peepetva, a Martyr of Car- 
thage i and Thb Cross ot Cohstantinb. 

The Legend of S. Dobothea, Virgin and Martyr, 

of Cttsarea. 

The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop ; and, Thb Dbath or Julian, the Apostate Emperor, 
A.D. 303, the fearful Tale of one who renounced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 



The Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A 
A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 

the Yateshull Boys ex^oyed that Day. 

Beating the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 

Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 

Hallowmas Eye; or, a Conversation on Old Church 

Legends and Customs. 

The Sinqebs; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 

The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 

Yateshull Church was kept. 

The Bonfibe; or, How the Fifth of November 
was kept at Yateshull. 

The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 
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The late Bev. E. MONRO, M.A. 
The Cottage in the Lane ; or the Sad Effects of 

Indedsion of Character. 

The Deunkaed'8 Boy; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 

The Railboad Bot ; or. True Peace in Suffering. 
Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling required in 

TYae Religion. 

Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 

Mart Cooper ; or. Choosing One's Own Path in Life. 

Dick, the Haymaker. 

Walter, the Convict. 

The Tale of a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 

The Bev. H. D. PEARSON. 
Hugh \ or, the Influence of Christian Art. 
Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents: showing 

what real Repentance is. 

Sibyl Marchant; or, The Strengthening and Re- 

fireshingr of the Soul under Trials. 

Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample even by a Little Child. 

Old Oliver Dale. 



Annie's Cross ; or, '< I wish I was God's Child.'' 

A Tale. 

Annie Merton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 

Hancock. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

^ ■ -^ 
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Autumn and Spring. 

Alice Pabkeb ; or, the Tea Driuking. By the Au- 
thor of " Sttsan Carter," &c. 

The Boy Prince of Mercia, A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, a.d. circa lUS. By W. S. Rockstro. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

A tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in fixe illness which broasrht him to repentance. 

CoRNELlE ; or, Self- will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again ; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rey. 
W. B. Flower. 

A Day's Pleasube; or, the Consecration of the 

District Church. By the Author of *' Susan Carter." 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 

A story of the union between Saxons and Normans. 

Ellen Meyrice; a Story on False Excuses, By 
the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 

Eve Godsmaree. By Selina Hancock. 

The Father's Hope ; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Author of " Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of " The Chamois Hunter," " The Cross-bearer," &c. 

George Malings ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the 

Author of •« Susan Carter," " The Secret," " Old Betty," &c. 

Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of *' The Little Gardeners." 

Island Choir ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
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JoHK Boston; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. B. Henalow. 

KiTTT-ScBANiaNG. A Tale for London Boys. 

LseEND OF THE LaND OF FlIES. 

Legend of S. Chkistopheb. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's Gold King. By 

Selina Banbury. 

The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. 
Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 

A tale, to show the great importaace of each one's individual example for 
good or tor evlL 

My Dream. A true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, 
needed for all to see God. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 

Memoir of Helen Inglis. 

Miss Peck's Adventures j or, the folly of going 

out of our own sphere of Duty. By the Author of *' The Con- 
ceited Pig:.'* 

Miss Chester's Work, By F. A. H. 

Our Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

author of ** The Co.Heiress of Willingham.*' 

Perseverance. A Tale for Working Girls. 
The Pride of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 
Rags and Tatters. By the Author of " Everley." 
Ruth Digby. By the Author of " Trevenan Court,*' 

&c. 
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The Secret ; a Tale of ChriBtmas Decorations. 

Bj the Author of " Susan Carter.*' 

Strength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
realotis ministerial watchfulness and superintendence."— C/rrura/ youmal. 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A 

TUe of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of "Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the best Policy.** 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 



BOOKS AT 6d. EACH. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of " God's Acre." 
, Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care," 

" Tiny Pollie*8 Ups and Downs,** &c. 

Bettt Corn well and her Grandchildren ; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the "Bishop's 

Littie Daugrhter.** 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step in disobedtence to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

Easy Tales for Little Children. With En- 
gravings, and in Large Type. 

John's Disobedience; Fanny's Birthday; Littie Mary's Fall; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Tom Frock ; &c. 

Edna Grant ; or, Never Lonely. 

Ellen Ashton ; or, the Light of Christ's Love. 

jSy \jt H. At. . 

The Everlasting Hills ; an Allegory. 

The Fair and the Confirmation; a Lesson to 

thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God*s holy 
ordinance. 
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The Foundling; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force op Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Mong^er. By P. C. Lefroy. 

The Garden in the Wilderness ; or, the Church 

of Ch rist in the midst of the World. An Allegrory. 

George Foster, the Page. By the Author of 

'* Susannah.'* 

George Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

*Tl8 Good to be Honest and True. 

Honor Delatont; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of " Sunsetting." 

JOET ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Jot in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 

Churchill Abbots, and his little Friends,** and ** Flay and 
Earnest.'* 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 

Mart Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 

Merct Downer ; or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
The Mirrors; a Story for Children. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taa(!['ht by our LORD'S parables to see thinf^s 
eternal, of which all thing's here are but the pictures or emblems. 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of *• Gentle 

Influence.*' 

Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a young and well edu- 
cated Encflish Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far west, Macomb, 
Illinois. U.S. 

Midsummer Eve. By the late Rev. E. Monro. . 

A tale of the fidelitv of a youngs girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

The Mtstert of Marking; or, Christian Respon- 
sibility. By the Rig^ht Rev. R. Milman, Bishop of Calcutta. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Lord and SAVIOUR in themselves. 

^— 4. 
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Nanny : a Sequel to *' Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. £. Monro. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Strength and Weakness/' &c. 

Never Too Late to Mend; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the Author of '* WllUe Grant." 

A tale for village ^irls, of encouragement to persevere in the course of true 
religion, and to nnd in that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or. How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Old Betty. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parts, 

6d. each. 

An Old Woman's Story; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Pat^ of Life. By the Author of the " Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy." 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 17th Century. By the Author of "The Apple Blossom." 

Philip Bezant ; or. Is Revenge Sweet P By the 

Author of *' Likes and Dislikes." 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Precious Stones of the King's House: 

an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 

Rachel Ashburn ; a Story of Real Life. By the 

Author of " Harry and Walter." 

Ready and Desirous; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

A true tale; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 
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The Shephsbds of Bethlehem: a Story of the 

Nativity of oar Lord. 

Sister's Care ; or, How a very young girl took care 

of her. little orphan sister. By the Aathor of *' Michael the 
Chorister.*' 

Stokies on the Lord's Prater. By the Author 

of "Amy Herbert." 

Susan Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met with 

in the Silk MiUs at Horton. 

Sunset Reverie ; an Allegory: in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass throo^^h the tnals (tf this world. 

Sunsetting ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 

happiness, peace, and contentment. 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blkssino. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mission 
Church, S. George in the East, London. 

Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Author of ** Harold, a Ghost 
story with a Moral." 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys ; showing 

the misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends ; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the Influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

The Vicar's Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pony Frosty. By 

B. E. B. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Lord's life, illustrated in verse, with as 
engjaving: to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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